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NOTE  TO  THE  READER. 

Many  divergencies  in  the  spelling  of  Slavonic  proper  names  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  This 
comes  from  the  fact  that  English,  French,  German,  and  Austrian  writers  of  various  documents  trans- 
literate on  different  systems  the  Eussian,  Serbian,  or  Croatian  names  which  they  have  to  mention. 
Thus  we  get  the  Eussian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  spelt  in  one  place  as  Swerbiev,  in  another  as 
Swerbeieff,  in  a  third  as  Swerbiew.  Names  like  Januschkevitch  or  Schebeko  are  rendered  with 
equal  variety ;  the  conspirator  Tziganovitch  appears  in  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  as  Ciganovic.  English 
diplomatists  in  1914  wrote  Servia  quite  as  often  as  Serbia.  To  avoid  innumerable  alterations  the 
documents  have  been  allowed  to  keep  the  original  forms. 
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THE    OUTBREAK    OF   THE   WAR   OP    1914-18. 


A  Narrative  Based  Mainly  on  British  Official  Documents. 

BY  C.  OMAN. 


PREFACE. 

THE  subjoined  precis  or  narrative  is  not  intended  to  give  a  history  of  the  remoter 
origins  of  the  great  war  of  1914,  but  merely  to  set  forth  from  a  British  standpoint 
the  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  that  war.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
with  Algeciras  and  Agadir,  with  the  Franco-British  or  the  Franco-Russian  ententes, 
with  German  colonial  or  naval  policy,  or  with  the  Balkan  questions  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Being  simply  an  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it 
starts  from  the  28th  June,  1914,  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  at  Serajevo.  This  unhappy  event  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war, 
but  it  settled  that  the  war  should  break  out  at  the  precise  time  and  under  the  precise 
conditions  that  it  did-  It  was  the  match  which  set  fire  to  the  stored-up  gunpowder. 
Without  disagreeing  with  the  often-expressed  theory  that  Germany  wanted  war,  and 
was  determined  to  have  it — some  say  was  determined  to  have  it  in  1914 — it  is  well 
to  point  out  that  if  the  Archduke  had  not  been  murdered  the  war  would  have  had  to 
come  about  in  some  very  different  way — conceivably  it  might  not  have  come  to  pass 
at  all. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  died  in  May  1914,  when 
he  was  actually  at  the  point  of  death,  when  the  friends  of  the  Archduke  were  actively 
bestirring  themselves  in  the  hourly  expectation  of  their  patron's  accession  to  the 
throne,  what  would  have  been  the  course  of  affairs  ?  There  would  have  been  no 
visit  to  Sarajevo,  no  local  assassination  plot.  The  Archduke  as  Emperor  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  some  attempt  to  introduce  the  "  trialist"  system,  to  replace 
the  existing  Austro-Hungarian  "  dualism."  There  would  have  been  at  least  an  en- 
deavour to  solve  the  South  Slav  question  by  agreement.  The  pretext  for  the  war 
that  was  actually  used  would  never  have  existed.  If  Germany  was  really  set  on 
forcing  on  war  in  1914,  some  wholly  different  set  of  pretexts  would  have  had  to  be 
found.  Would  they  have  been  such  as  to  throw  the  whole  direction  of  affairs  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  military  party  in  Berlin,  as  was  actually  the  case  ?  Or  would 
the  Archduke,  as  Emperor-King,  with  the  "trialisni"  experiment  pending,  and 
the  succession  question  occupying  his  secret  thoughts,  have  proved  a  ready  tool  for 
his  German  friend  ?  The  Balkan  crisis  of  1913  passed  over  without  a  general 
European  war.  Is  it  certain  that  1914  would  have  seen  one,  if  the  Serajevo  murder 
had  not  supervened  ?  From  that  deplorable  event,  therefore,  this  narrative  takes 
its  start.  ,--;;  }£&) 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  a  good  many  documents  appear  at  length 
in  this  narrative,  or  are  quoted  in  part,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  printed 
"Collection  of  Diplomatic  Documents  relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European 
War,"  published  with  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  1915.  The  compiler  of 
the  narrative  has  seen  them,  and  been  permitted  to  make  excerpts  from  them.  He 
has  also  been  allowed  to  ask  for  personal  information  of  an  explanatory  sort  from 
many  of  those  whose  names  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  documents.  The 
narrative  itself  has  been  submitted  for  comment  and  correction  to  several  of  the 
persons  most  concerned  in  its  accuracy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Serajevo  Crime,  June  28,  1914. 

At  10.45  in  the  morning  of  June  28th,  1914,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  the 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  his  consort,  Sophia,  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  were  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia 
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The  Archduke  had  left  Vienna  on  the  23rd  June,  to  carry  out,  in  his  capacity  of 
Inspector-General,  a  series  of  reviews  of  the  Bosnian  garrisons,  and  to  attend  their 
summer  mano3uvres.  He  embarked  at  Trieste  on  the  24th,  upon  the  new  battleship 
Viribus  Unitis,  and  proceded  on  Thursday  the  25th  in  a  smaller  vessel  to  Metkovitch 
in  Dalmatia,  from  whence  he  took  train  for  Mostar  and  Ilidje;  at  the  latter  place 
he  was  met  by  his  wife,  who  intended  to  accompany  him  during  the  rest  of  his  tour 
of  inspection.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  26th  and  27th  June  they  witnessed  the 
mountain  exercises  of  some  battalions  of  the  XV  and  XVI  Army  Corps  not  far  from 
Serajevo.  On  Sunday  the  28th  they  took  train  for  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  it  and  receiving  addresses  of  welcome  from  the  local  authorities. 

Sunday  the  28th  June  was  the  feast  of  St.  Vitus,  better  known  as  Kossovo  Day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  annihilation  of  the  mediaeval  Serbian  Kingdom  by  Sultan 
Murad  I  in  1389.  It  had  been  kept  for  more  than  five  centuries  as  a  day  of  public 
mourning  by  the  Serbians,  and  by  many  of  their  kinsfolk  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire.  But  in  1914  it  was  being  celebrated  at  Belgrade  and  many  other 
places  as  a  national  fete  for  the  first  time;  lor  the  results  of  Kossovo  had  just  been 
undone  by  the  victorious  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13,  which  had  restored  Old  Serbia 
and  Kossovo  itself  to  the  Serbian  Kingdom,  and  had  also  placed  the  greater  part 
of  Macedonia  in  the  possession  of  King  Peter  Karageorgevitch.  Many  Austrian 
subjects  from  Croatia  and  Bosnia  had  gone  to  Belgrade  to  join  in  the  celebrations. 
The  visit  of  the  Archduke  to  Serajevo  on  this  particular  day  was  considered  inoppor- 
tune by  many:  the  local  Serbian  paper  Narod  published  a  leading  article  on  Kossovo 
that  morning,  instead  of  the  obligatory  polite  tribute  to  the  illustrious  visitors.  But 
there  was  no  idea  abroad  that  St.  Vitus'  Day  1914  was  destined  to  be  as  disastrous 
for  the  Serbian  nation  as  St.  Vitus'  Day  1389.  The  tour  of  the  Archduke  had,  up  to 
this  moment,  been  not  unsuccessful  from  the  point  of  view  of  popularity.  Many  of 
the  South  Slavs  among  whom  he  had  been  moving  were  not  ill-disposed  to  a  prince 
who,  first  among  his  house,  posed  as  a  "trialist,"  or  an  advocate  of  granting 
equality  among  the  subjects  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  to  the  Slav  element  as  opposed 
to  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian.  It  was  a  new  move  for  a  Hapst>urg  to  make 
himself  the  advocate  of  the  South  Slavs,  and  a  move  which  had  brought  him  great 
unpopularity  in  Hungary,  whose  national  predominance  rested  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  Slavs  and  Roumanians  within  her  limits. 

The  Archduke,  indeed,  was  a  great  innovator  upon  Hapsburg  traditions,  and  it 
was  no  secret  that  he  was  not  well  liked  either  by  the  aged  monarch  of  whom  he 
was  the  destined  heir,  or  by  the  numerous  tribe  of  cousins  who  stood  below  him  in 
the  succession  to  the  Crown.  He  had  been  at  open  war  with  the  family  traditions 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  since  on  the  1st  July,  1900,  he  had  morganatically  married 
at  Reichstadt,  in  Bohemia,  a  lady  of  Slavonic  blood,  the  Countess  Sophia  Chotek. 
From  that  day  onward  he  had  been  carrying  out  a  slow  campaign  against  his 
relatives,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  further  recognition  for  his  wife  and  her  status 
than  Hapsburg  family  law  prescribed.  Irritated  at  the  ignominious  position  which 
she  occupied  in  Court  ceremonial,  he  had,  in  1905,  obtained  for  her  and  the  children 
whom  she  had  borne  him  the  title  of  "  Durchlaut  "  (serene  highness),  and  in  1909 
the  loftier  rank  of  "  Highness  "  ("  Hoheit,"  but  not  Imperial  highness),  and  the 
title  of  Duchess  of  Hohenberg.  Since  then  the  lady  had  often  accompanied  him  on 
state  occasions  and  had  visited  foreign  Courts  with  him.  It  was  known  that  the  best 
way  of  enlisting  his  goodwill  was  to  give  her  royal  honours,  and  this  had  been  done 
of  late  even  by  the  German  Emperor.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  Archduke  and 
the  Kaiser  were  notoriously  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  no  long  time  had  passed  since 
their  last  interview  at  the  Castle  of  Konopischt,  where  they  were  reported  to  have 
arrived  at  many  joint  resolves  on  high  political  questions.  Whether  two  such  con- 
federates could  have  worked  long  in  unison  is  a  doubtful  point,  but  the  experiment 
was  never  to  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  speculation  in  Austria-Hungary  had  been  much  exercised  over  one 
point  of  the  Archduke's  future  policy.  In  the  bargain  made  with  his  uncle,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  had  been  granted  her  last  advance  in  rank  and  title,  the 
Archduke  had  been  obliged  to  make  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  children 
gained  thereby  no  rights  to  the  Hapsburg  succession,  and  would  be  mere  dukes  of 
Hohenberg  after  his  death,  while  the  Imperial  Crown  would  pass  to  his  cousin  the 
young  Archduke  Charles.  Now,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  was  a  good  father, 
and  possessed  of  a  strong  will :  there  were  ideas  abroad  that  on  the  death  of  his 
aged  uncle  it  would  be  found  that  the  succession  question  had  not  been  so  completely 
settled  as  his  cousins  of  the  junior  branch  believed.  Whatever  might  be  the  case 
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with  Hapsburg  family  law,  there  were  plenty  of  instances  where  mediaeval  Kings 
of  Hungary  had  married  non-royal  brides.  i)oes  family  law  in  a  royal  house  over- 
ride constitutional  usage  in  the  State?  And  what  of  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  even  in 
Hapsburg  family  history  ?  The  Emperor  Charles  VI  had  certainly  succeeded  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  passing  on  his  inheritance  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa, 
despite  of  the  old  ancestral  rules  which  only  contemplated  a  male  succession.  Had 
Francis  Joseph  died  soon  after  the  normal  "three  score  years  and  ten,"  these  were 
problems  which  would  have  cropped  up  with  a  new  sovereign  who  was  an  innovator, 
a  "  trialist "  with  avowed  Slav  sympathies,  and  a  father  with  technically  disinherited 
children.  But  the  old  Emperor  saw  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  and  survived  his 
destined  successor,  whose  accession  had  been  so  long  looked  forward  to  with  doubt 
or  expectation  by  various  sections  of  his  subjects. 

'But  to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  28th  June,  1914.  On  arriving  at  Serajevo 
railway  station,  the  Archduke  and  his  consort  were  received  with  due  state,  and, 
entering  a  motor-car,  set  out  for  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  deputations  and  addresses 
were  to  be  presented.  Officers  belonging  to  the  Archduke's  staff  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed in  other  motors.  Between  the  station  and  the  town,  in  a  street  running  by 
the  River  Miliaca,  a  young  man  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  threw  a  bomb  at  the 
second  car.  The  Archduke  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  strike  it  aside;  it  fell  behind 
him  and  in  front  of  the  next  motor,  where  it  burst,  slightly  wounding  two  of  his 
suite.  The  assassin  sprang  into  the  river  to  avoid  pursuit,  but  he  was  seized,  dragged 
out,  and  handed  over  to  the  police.  The  cortege  of  motors  resumed  its  way  after  a 
short  delay,  and  the  Arctiduke  was  duly  received  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  Count 
Potiorek,  Governor  of  Bosnia,  presented  to  him  the  Burgomaster  of  Sarajevo,  and 
other  local  notables,  who  made  without  any  contretemps  the  loyal  speeches  that  had 
been  arranged.  The  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  also  received  a  deputation  of  ladies. 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Archduke  proposed  to  drive  to  the  town  hospital, 
to  enquire  about  the  condition  of  his  two  aides-de-camp  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
bomb.  No  special  precautions  were  taken  to  safeguard  his  person;  it  is  said  that 
Count  Potiorek  remarked  (when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the  events  of  the 
morning  should  act  as  a  warning)  that  he  knew  the  Bosnians  well,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  unlikely  than  two  attempts  at  assassination  on  the  same  day.  At  any 
rate,  the  Archducal  pair  started,  as  in  the  morning,  to  motor  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Serajevo.  Count  Potiorek  occupied  the  seat  opposite  them  in  the  second 
car;  other  officers  followed  behind.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  a  young  man 
thrust  himself  into  the  front  rank  of  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk,  and  emptied  the 
contents  of  a  Browning  pistol  into  the  Archduke's  motor.  The  prince  himself  was 
hit  in  the  jugular  vein  and  died  immediately  :  his  consort,  who  had  received  a  bullet 
in  her  side,  only  survived  a  few  minutes,  and  expired  in  the  Government  House  to 
which  she  was  carried.  Count  Potiorek  escaped  unhurt.  The  assassin,  wedged  in 
the  throng,  was  arrested  without  difficulty,  and  made  no  resistance.  When  the  police 
cleared  the  street,  an  unexploded  bomb  was  found  on  the  pavement  at  some  distance 
from  the  actual  spot  of  the  murder;  a  fact  which  proved  that  at  least  one  other  con- 
spirator had  been  waiting  on  the  route,  ready  to  act  if  the  man  with  the  Browning 
pistol  had  failed. 

So  much  for  the  crime  of  Serajevo.  The  consequences  of  that  detestable  deed 
must  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Its  antecedents  need  some  explanation.  The  two 
arrested  conspirators  were  soon  identified;  they  were  both  local  men  and  Austrian 
subjects.  The  young  man  who  had  thrown  the  ineffective  bomb  before  the  ceremony 
at  the  Town  Hall  was  named  Nedelko  Gabrinovitch,  a  printer  by  trade;  the  actual 
murderer  of  the  Archduke  was  Gabrilo  Prinzip,  a  student.  Each  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  they  were  old  friends  and  associates:  both  had  been  living  at 
Belgrade  for  some  months  before  the  crime,  and  were  well  known  in  the  colony  of 
Bosnian  exiles  there  resident.  They  were  reputed  to  be  Socialists  or  Anarchists  who 
made  no  secret  of  their  opinions;  Gabrinovitch  is  described  as  a  restless  spirit- 
Prinzip  as  a  nervous,  silent,  hardworking  student.  "Shortly  after  their  arrest  on  the 
scene  of  their  criminal  acts,  they  were  joined  in  prison  by  three  other  young  men 
all  Austrian  subjects  like  themselves:  Trefko  Grabetz,"  Vaso  Cubrilovitch  and 
^ko  Popovitch,  i  °  were  accused  of  having  been  their  accomplices  in  the  plot 
md  certainly  been  seen  in  their  company  of  late.  Several  additional  arrests 
were  made  within  the  next  few  days. 

Assassination  plots,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  had  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  the  South  Slavonic  provinces  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  for  some 
years  before  1914.  They  were  a  domestic  product  of  the  unhappy  internal  con- 
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ditions  of  Croatia-Slavonia  and  Bosnia  under  the  dual  monarchy.     The  trouble  in 
this  region  went  far  back,  dating  from  the  "  Great  Betrayal "  of  1849.    Down  to  that 
date  thd  South  Slavs  had  been  loyal  subjects  of  the  Hapsburgs,  looking  on  them  as 
the  power  which  had  saved  Croatia  and  its  neighbouring  regions  from  the  Turk,  in 
the  days  of  old  Ottoman  aggressions.    In  1848  when  the  great  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion under  Kossuth  threatened  to  break  up  the  Empire,  the  dynasty  was  saved  by  the 
South  Slavs,  who,  under  the  famous  Ban  Jellachich,  took  arms,  attacked  Hungary  in 
flank,  and  prevented  the  victorious  march  on  Vienna  which  must  otherwise  have  ,taken 
place.    It  was  as  much  owing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  as  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia  that  the  Hungarians  were  finally  beaten  and  the  Hapsburgs  saved. 
But  the  moment  that  danger  was  over  Jellachich  was  disgraced,  and  the  demands 
for  provincial  autonomy  that  had  been  made  were  refused.     A  time  of  blind  and 
intolerable  German  bureaucratic  centralisation  set  in.     This  became  only  varied  in 
shape,  and  remained  equally  intolerable  in  fact,  when  in  1867  the  Hapsburgs  made 
the  great  experiment  of  Austro-Hungarian  "dualism,"  and  admitted  the  Magyar 
oligarchy  to  a  partnership  in  the  rule  of  their  Empire.     For  this  arrangement  in- 
volved a  splitting  up'of  the  South  Slav  races ;  the  Dalmatians  and  Slovenes  remaining 
under  Austrian  rule  and  being  administered  from  Vienna,  while  the  Croats,  the 
Slavonians,  and  the  Serbs  of  the  Banat  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Magyar 
Ministry  and  Parliament  at  Buda-Pest.    Thus  a  political  boundary  line  was  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  this  group  of  homogeneous   Slavonic    peoples;  one  section 
becoming  a  minority  governed  by  the  Germans,  the  other  a  minority  governed  with 
a  much  harder  hand  by  the  Magyars.     Croatia  had  a  certain  simulacrum  of  local 
administration,  under  a  Ban  appointed  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  and  a  provin- 
cial diet.    But  the  Serbs  of  South  Hungary  and  the  Banat  had  a  much  worse  fate, 
being  governed  directly  from  Buda-Pest,  and  subjected  to  all  the  irritating  regime 
of  "forcible  Magyar isation,"  which  involved  countless  petty  racial  and  ecclesiastical 
invasions  of  old  rights.     In  1878,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the  Hapsburgs  acquired 
the  administrative  military  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  though  not  their 
formal  sovereignty.    Thus  a  third  group  of  Slavonic  peoples  came  under  their  sway. 
But  Bosnia  was  neither  united  to  the  Austrian  Slavs   of    Dalmatia  nor  to  the 
Hungarian  Slavs  of  Croatia,  but  administered  as  a  separate  government,  every  pos- 
sible precaution  being  taken  to  keep  it  isolated.    Thus  the  great  mass  of  South  Slavs 
subjected  to  the  Hapsburgs  were  cut  up  into  three  groups,  each  under  a  different 
alien  governance,  and  jealously  prevented  from  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  South  Slavs  for  two  generations  lived  in  a  mood  of  constantly  increasing 
irritation  against  their  masters,  but  their  irritation  was  particularist  and  provincial 
till  compa ratively  recent  times.  The  desire  for  political  unity  between  them,  founded 
on  racial  affinity,  was  not  conceived  till  the  nineteenth  century  was  far  spent,  and 
had  for  many  years  no  great  number  of  followers.  The  educated  classes  in  which  it 
arose  were  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  population  than  in  most  European 
countries,  and  there  was  an  old  and  fatal  schism  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Slavs 
of  the  north  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  of  the  south,  which  took  many  years  to  dlie 
down.  Such  tendencies  towards  national  union  as  first  arose  were  rather  literary 
and  cultural  than  political:  for  many  years  Slavonic  idealists  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  "trialism"  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  a  union  of  all  the  South  Slav 
races  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  in  a  third  realm,  equal  in  political  right  to  Austria  or 
Hungary.  It  was  only  when  such  ideals  showed  no  signs  of  getting  practical  satis- 
faction in  the  interminable  reign  of  Francis  Joseph,  that  a  new  theory  began  to  crop 
up,  that  of  a  union  independent  of  the  Hapsburgs,  which  should  include  not  only 
all  the  Slavs  under  their  rule,  but  also  the  independent  Slavs  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The  Pan-Serb  or  Jugo-Slav  solution  of  the  problem  presented  no  attractions  so 
long  as  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  was  ruled  by  the  two  last  sovereigns  of  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty,  the  selfish  and  disreputable  Milan  (1868-1889),  and  his  equally  unamiable 
son  Alexander  (1889-1903).  The  Kingdom  of  Serbia  was  obscure,  poor,  and  faction- 
ridden:  of  its  kings  the  first-named  was  a  humble  vassal  of  Austria,  whose  favourite 
abode  was  Vienna;  the  second  a  morose  and  ill-natured  lad  who  had  started  on  a 
career  of  coups  d'etat  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  hated  by  all 
his  subjects.  The  Obrenoyitches  were  the  surest  guarantee  against  the  growth  of 
the  Pan-Serb  idea,  and  wise  Austrian  statesmen  were  content  to  leave  them  alone 
in  their  unpopularity.  The  dynasty  ended  with  a  crime  which  shocked  all  Europe, 
the  murder  of  Alexander  and  his  wife,  Queen  Draga,  at  Belgrade,  on  the  10th  June,' 
1903.  The  victims  were  worthless;  but  the  manner  of  their  taking  off  was  atrocious; 
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the  political  assassination  of  a  woman,  whatever  her  reputation  and  antecedents,  was 
felt  to  put  Serbia  out  of  the  comity  of  nations,  and  years  passed  before  Great  Britain 
sent  a  new  Minister  to  Belgrade. 

Nevertheless  the  end  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  opened  a  new  and  a  better 
epoch  in  Serbia.  Whatever  the  personal  faults  of  some  of  the  Karageorgeviteh 
family,  who  replaced  their  rivals  after  an  exile  of  fifty  years,  they  were  much  better 
rulers  for  Serbia ;  they  observed  constitutional  principles,  and  they  chose  Ministers 
who  were  capable  and  patriotic.  Especially  since  the  advent  of  M.  Pasitch  to  power 
in  1906,  the  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom  made  steady  and  continuous  progress. 
It  is  probable  that  Serbia  advanced  more  in  civilisation  and  prosperity  during  the 
ten  years  1903-1913  than  in  the  fifty  years  preceding. 

It  was  practically  only  after  the  change  of  dynasty  at  Belgrade  that  the  existing 
particularist  discontents  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  became  linked  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  a  South  Slav  kingdom  or  federation,  which  should 
include  Serbia.  But  within  a  few  years  the  Jugo-Slav  ideal  made  great  headway, 
and,  as  was  natural,  it  roused  intense  sympathy  in  Serbia.  That  state  was  a 
fractional  part  of  a  homogeneous  group  of  peoples,  which  had  achieved  indepen- 
dence while  the  rest  remained  subject  to  alien  rulers.  The  analogy  to  the  position  of 
the  state  of  Savoy-Sardinia  in  the  history  of  the  union  of  Italy  was  in  the  mind 
of  every  educated  man — one  of  the  popular  papers  in  Belgrade  was  called  the 
Piemonte  from  a  wish  to  punctuate  the  idea.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  Austrian 
Slavs  had  taken  a  more  acute  form  since  1905,  when  the  last  attempts  to  find  a 
modus  vivendi  between  the  peoples  and  their  alien  rulers  came  to  an  end.  The  start 
of  a  new  movement,  which  looked  to  something  more  than  local  autonomy  under  the 
Hapsburg  rule,  and  took  into  consideration  union  with  the  independent  Serbian 
state  beyond  the  Save,  may  be  traced  to  that  year;  its  first  strong  symptom  was  a 
meeting  of  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  and  Istrian  Parliamentary  representatives  at 
Fiume,  who  drew  up  a  programme  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  triune  Jugo-Slav 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  the 
Serbs  of  Belgrade  in  the  movement.  This  was  on  the  2nd  October ;  a  fortnight  later 
twenty-six  Serbian  deputies  met  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and  conferred  with  their 
brethren  as  to  co-operation.  From  that  time  dates  the  Serbo-Croat  or  Pan-Serb 
propaganda,  which  continued  steadily  to  progress  in  strength. 

The  movement  did  not  affect  equally  all  the  sections  of  the  Austrian  Slavs,  but 
was  specially  strong  in  what  may  be  called  the  "directing  classes,"  or  the  "intelli- 
genzia,"  as  they  have  been  styled  in  other  Slav  countries,  i.e.,  professional  men, 
journalists,  merchants,  students,  and  schoolmasters.  The  small  surviving  remnants 
of  the  old  Illyrian  "nobility  were  not  much  affected ;  they  were  largely  Germanised, 
and  loyal  to  the  dynasty;  nor,  naturally,  did  the  bureaucracy  sympathise.  But  the 
"  intelligenzia "  gradually  got  hold  of  the  peasantry,  playing  on  old  national 
memories  and  traditions.  And  the  long-standing  breach  between  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Orthodox  Slavs  of  Austria  did  not  prove  the  hindrance  to  union  that  the 
Government  had  expected.  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  soon  found  among  the 
advocates  of  Pan-Serb  propaganda.  Nevertheless,  there  still  remained  a  large  section 
m  all  the  regions  which  looked  to  Trialism  as  the  solution  of  every  trouble.  By  1907 
the  South  Slav  deputies  in  the  Buda-Pest  Parliament  were  at  open  war  with  the 
Hungarian  Government:  they  seceded,  and  refused  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  got  complete  control  of  the  Agram  Diet,  for  what  that  control 
was  worth,  a  new  Ban  was  sent  to  Croatia  and  prorogued  the  Diet  indefinitely. 

Internal  trouble  was  now  endemic  in  the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Slavs,  but  it 
flared  up  wit^i  special  fierceness  after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  in  1908.  As  long  as  these  lands  were  still  nominally  Turkish 
administered  by  Austria  but  not  legally  owned  by  her,  it  was  the  hope  both  of  the 
Pan-Serb  party  m  Bosnia  itself,  and  of  the  Serbs  of  the  Belgrade  kingdom  that 
some  day  political  union  between  them  would  be  achieved.  The  formal  annexation 
of  Bosnia  to  Austria  put  an  end  to  this  aspiration,  and  caused  the  most  acute  dis~ 
content  and  friction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  annexation  was  not  joined  to  the 
other  Slav  regions  of  Austria  or  of  Hungary,  and  so  did  not  go  to  strengthen  the 
unionist  element  either  m  Croatia-Slavonia  or  in  Dalmatia.  The  new  constitution 
£1V(S  ^n!?.  it  unconnected  with  all  the  neighbouring  regions,  as  a  unit  shut  up  in 
*  \  This  pleased  no  one  inside  or  outside  Bosnia,  save  the  Austrian  bureaucrats 
and  the  Mohammedan  minority  in  certain  parts  of  the  province,  who  feared  that 
they  might  be  swamped  by  the  Orthodox  and  Serb  -majority,  and  be  deprived  of 
their  feudal  rights,  hitherto  carefully  left  to  them  by  Austria 
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So  bitter  was  the  discontent  caused  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  that  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  Serbia  would  make  armed  protest  against  it,  and  risk  everything 
by  setting  on  foot  insurrectionary  movements  against  the  Hapsburg  rule,  both  in 
Bosnia  itself  and  in  the  Austrian  provinces  beyond.  If  .Russia  had  given  the  least 
sign  of  support,  there  might  have  been  a  great  European  War  in  1909  instead  of  in 
1914.  But  Russia  contented  herself  with  a  protest  against  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  refused  to  stir.  The  South  Slavs  were  obliged  to  swallow 
their  wrath  and  submit:  the  only  result  of  the  business  was  to  exacerbate  the  already 
existing  quarrel.  The  years  between  1908  and  1912  were  full  of  acts  of  violence, 
inexcusable  oppression  backed  by  forgery  and  perjury  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
authorities,  deeds  of  bloody  revenge  carried  out  by  fanatical  Jugo-Slavs. 

The  strife1  started  just  before  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  with  the  arrest  of  fifty- 
five  members  of  the  Croatian  :' intelligenzia,"  and  their  trial  for  high  treason  at 
Agram;  the  proceedings  dragged  on  till  October  1909.  The  celebrated  "Agram 
Trial  "  was  a  scandal,  whose  details  gradually  became  known  throughout  Europe, 
and  fixed  the  notions  of  all  impartial  observers  as  to  Hungarian  .justice  for  ever  and 
a  day.  The  arrests  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  delations  of  a  well-known 
Austrian  police  spy  and  agent  provocateur  named  Nastich,  who  had  persuaded  his 
superiors  that  there  was  an  organised  plot,  of  which  the  King  and  Ministers  at 
Belgrade  were  the  principals  and  the  arrested  Croatians  the  agents.  Nastich  was 
discovered  to  be  a  person  of  infamous  antecedents — he  had  been  prosecuted  for 
stealing  opefa-glasses  from  Vienna  theatres — and  his  evidence,  written  and 
oral,  was  proved  to  be  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  The  few  outside  documents  which  were 
produced  to  help  out  his  tale  were  found  to  have  been  tampered  with  and  falsified. 
During  the  proceedings  the  police  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  seizing  the  papers 
of  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  defence,  and  utilising  them  as  evidence — to  their 
own  small  profit.  Among  the  charges  formally  brought  against  some  of  the  accused 
were  "  tendentious  acts,"  such  as  using  the  Cyrillic  instead  of  the  Italian  alphabet, 
calling  themselves  members  of  the  "  Serb  Orthodox  "  religious  community,  or  possess- 
ing a  portrait  of  King  Peter  Karageorgevitch.  In  October  1909  sentences  of  sur- 
prising severity  were  pronounced  on  thirty-one  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  sentenced 
to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  five  to  twelve  years.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  after  much  deliberation,  quashed  the  whole  trial,  "  be- 
cause of  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which  the  judgment  had 
been  based."  Lest  this  decision  should  give  too  favourable  an  idea  of  "  Imperial - 
Royal  "  justice,  we  have  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  not  released  till  September 
1910,  when  they  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  confinement.  Also  that  the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  promptly  dismissed,  and  replaced  by  a  more  subservient 
judge. 

The  quashing  of  the  Agram  judgments  was  largely  due  to  the  evidence  that  had 
come  out  during  a  separate  trial,  which  ran  parallel  as  to  time  with  the  later  months 
of  the  original  case.     This  was  the  "  Fried  jung  Trial"  of  December  1909.      Dr. 
Fried jung  is  a  well-known  Austrian  historian  of  orthodox  views:  he  published  in 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  a  sensational  article,  which  asserted  that  leading  Croatian 
politicians  had  received  large  sums  of  money  from  King  Peter  of  Serbia,  and  were 
his  paid  agents ;  he  added  that  he  possessed  documentary  evidence  which  absolutely 
proved  his  thesis.  A  number  of  the  Croatian  deputies  brought  against  him  a  charge  of 
libel  in  the  Vienna  Courts.  Thereupon  the  professor  produced  his  incriminating  docu- 
ments, which  he  said  that  he  had  received  from  an  "exalted  and  confidential  source." 
They  purported  to  be  photographs  of  documents  stolen  from  the  Serbian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  minutes  of  a  Pan-Serb  club  called  Slovensky  Jug  (the  Slavonic 
South).      Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Fried  jung,  it  was  proved  that  the  alleged  official 
documents  were  written  in  bad  Serbian,  and  contained  many  phrases  and  terms  of 
speech  which  were  literal  translations  from  the  German.     In  the  end  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  turned  into  Serbian  by  a  journalist  named  Vasitch,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Austrian  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Belgrade.    M.  Spalayko- 
vitch,  the  Serbian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  came  in  person  to  Vienna 
and  deposed  that  the  documents  over  which  his  name  appeared  were  forgeries.    The 
supposed  minutes  of  the  Slovensky  Jug  Association  were1  found  to  be  full  of  impos- 
sible anachronisms,  e.g.,  the  president  of  the  club  proved  that  he  was  in  Berlin  on 
the  day  when  he  was  represented  as  having  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Belgrade.    Dr. 
Friedjung  ere  long  owned  that  he  had  been  a  dupe  of  forgers,  and  apologised  in 
Courti  to  the  deputies  whom  he  had  slandered.    But  the  forgeries  had  been  supplied 
from  the  Austrian  Legation  at  Belgrade,  then  presided  over  by  Count  Forgach,  and 
the  actual  forger  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Herr  Swentochowski,  Forgach' s  Secre- 
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tafy  of  Legation.  One  would  have  supposed  that  these  diplomatists  would  have 
come  to  a  prompt  end  of  their  career.  But  this  was  not  the  case:  Count  Forgach  was 
presently  promoted  to  be  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  and  was  one  of  the  personages  who  figured  most  prominently  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the  fatal  ultimatum  to  Serbia  which  caused  the  present  European  War. 

The  open  warfare  against  the  Croatian  and  Bosnian  Pan-Serbs,  which  had 
started  in  1908  with  the  Agram  Trial,  had  a  not  unnatural  result  in  the  outbreak  of 
political  crimes  of  violence  against  the  local  Austrian  and  Hungarian  officials,  of 
which  the  most  notable  were  an  attempt  at  Serajevo  in  1910  to  assassinate  General 
Varesanin,  Governor  of  Bosnia;  a  second  at  Agram  in  1912  directed  against  Baron 
Cuvaj,  Royal  Commissary  for  Croatia;  and  a  third  and  fourth  in  the  same  place 
against  his  successor  in  office,  Baron  Skerlecz.  In  all  four  plots  the  murderer  was 
foiled ;  but  in  the  second  an  official  seated  next  Baron  Cuvaj  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  assassins  were  in  each  case  Austrian  subjects — one  of  them  had  just  returned 
from  America.  All  were  declared,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  be  members  of  Jugo- 
Slav  secret  societies.  The  Austrian  Government  maintained  that  the  central  nucleus 
of  political  crime  was  a  Belgrade  patriotic  association  called  the  Narodna  Odbrana 
("National  Defence  "),  which  had  been  established  in  Serbia  at  the  time  of  the 
Bosnian  annexation,  when  open  war  with  Austria  had. seemed  probable.  The  society 
was  not  governmental  or  official,  but  many  prominent  Serbian  soldiers  and  function- 
aries were  members  of  it.  Its  heads  have  always  declared  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  political  crime ;  it  was  founded  in  1908  as  an  organisation  to  train  volunteers  and 
organise  auxiliary  services  during  the  expected  war  with  Austria.  But  when  that 
danger  passed  over,  it  was  reorganised  as  a  permanent  patriotic  association,  for 
cultural  and  educational  purposes  in  time  of  peace.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  Pan-Serb  in  its  programme,  and  that  many  Austro-Hungarian  subjects  belonged 
to  it.  But  it  was  not  a  secret  .society,  and  worked  openly  (and  not  always  very 
prudently)  by  means  of  lectures,  meetings,  and  pamphlet  propaganda.  The  Austrian 
contention,  as  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  Red  Book  and  other  official  documents, 
is  that  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  activities,  had  a  secret 
terrorist*  organisation,  which  worked  across  the  frontier  and  helped  or  subsidised 
the  Croatian  and  Bosnian  activists.  It  would  appear  to  be  rather  the  fact  that 
while  the  association  as  a  body  and  its  responsible  chiefs  confined  themselves  to  .their 
averred  programme,  there  were  certain  members,  both  native  Serbs  and  Austrian 
subjects,  who  were  cognisant  of  the  various  deeds  of  violence  which  took  place  in 
Croatia  and  Bosnia.  This  could  hardly  be  avoided:  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  join 
associations  in  all  countries,  but  the  associations  are  not  responsible  for  their  private 
doings.  That  the  crimes  were  a  local  product,  and  the  natural  result  of  ruthless 
oppression  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  police  and  bureaucracy,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  criminals  were  invariably  Austrian  subjects,  and  not  Serbs  of 
the  Kingdom. 

The  Re'd  Book  and  other  Austrian  official  publications  contain  much  assertion, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  taken  in  court,  to  prove  that  although  the  hand 
which  struck  was  always  Bosnian  or  Croatian,  the  Drain  which  plotted  belonged 
to  the  Narodna  Odbrana.  But  a  careful  perusal  of  the  long  and  usually  maundering 
depositions  printed  in  the  Red  Book  and  other  documents,  does  not  produce  anything 
that  would  serve  as  evidence  against  the  responsible  authorities  of  that  society. 
Obscure  and  illiterate  peasants  are  found  making  vague  assertions  like  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

:c  Brother,  there  is  in  Serbia  a  society  called  the  Narodna  Odbrana;  many 
people  must  join  this  society;  many  have  been  enrolled  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, as  well  as  in  the  whole  Monarchy.  Among  them  are  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  means,  lon^-headed  people ;  and  if  they  can  do  it,  why  should  not  we 
do  it  too  ?  "  &c.,  &c.* 

In  some  cases  deponents  speak  of  being  directed  to  assist  in  crimes  which  never 
happened  to  come  off  ;t  but  their  alleged  setter s-on  are  persons  of  no  importance,  and 
their  proceedings  are  represented  as  futile  in  the  highest  degree. 

Unfortunately  the  amount  of  credence  to  be  given  to  such  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  problematic  quantity.  The  reputation  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
courts  as  to  the  manipulation  or  falsification  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  or 

*  From  the  evidence  of  Jovan  Jaglichich  in  the  Red  Book,  p.  487. 
f  See  evidence  of  Trefko  Krstanovitch  in  Red  Book,  pp.  483-5-6. 
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informers  may  be  judged  from  a  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Agram  Trial.  And 
the  selected  evidence  printed  in  the  Red  Book,  or  such  publications  as  "Der  Prozess 
gegen  die  Attentater  von  Serajevo,"  may  bear  any  relation,  more  or  less  remote,  to 
the  matters  actually  deposed  in  court.  Even  granting  that  there  is  some  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  evidence  given,  the  main  impression  made  on  the  reader's  mind  is 
that  there  is  singularly  little  that  tells  against  any  responsible  person  in  Serbia, 
and  absolutely  nothing  that  could  implicate  the  Serbian  Government. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  realise  the  irritation  and  anger  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  bureaucracy,  faced  with  an  epidemic  of  violence,  and  convinced  that  the 
violence  was  due  not  to  their  own  policy,  but  to  intangible  and  malignant  in- 
fluences working  from  across  the  Save  and  the  Drina.  Discontented  Croats  or 
Bosnians  always  betook  themselves  to  Belgrade,  and  were  regarded  there  as  martyrs. 
Dismissed  Jugo-Slav  officers  and  cadets  sometimes  got  commissions  in  the  Serbian 
army.  Exiled  teachers  joined  the  Serbian  education  department;  students  "sent 
down"  for  disloyalty  took  degrees  at  Belgrade,  and  so  forth.  The  friction  was 
inevitable  when  an  obstinate  bureaucracy  set  to  work  to  dragoon  a  discontented 
population,  while  there  was  a  free  state  of  allied  blood  just  across  the  border.  It 
might  be  possible  to  imagine  some  parallel  for  ourselves  if  Galway  had  happened 
to  be  only  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  and  if  in  the  time  of  some  Irish  crisis  the 
Hibernian  Associations  of  the  United  States  passed  their  usual  resolutions  from 
across  a  river  instead  of  across  an  ocean. 

With  regard  to  the  Serajevo  crime,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  normal  and  logical 
successor  of  the  various  attempts  made  against  Bosnian  and  Croatian  governors 
and  commissaries  between  1908  and  1913.  On  the  principle  of  cui  bono,  the  existing 
Serbian  Government  could  get  no  possible  advantage  from  it.  The  last  thing  that 
King  Peter  Karageorgevitch  or  M.  Pasitch  could  desire  would  be  a  breach  with 
Austria,  in  which  the  latter  would  have  a  plausible  casus  belli  founded  on  an 
atrocious  crime.  The  Serajevo  murders  caused  such  a  moral  shock  all  over  Europe 
that  Austria,  if  she  had  shown  moderation  and  restraint,  could  have  reckoned  on 
being  hampered  by  no  hindrance  from  outside.  But  she  chose,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
make  them  an  excuse  for  the  practical  annexation  of  Serbia,  and  produced  no 
evidence  that  Serbia  was  responsible.  It  is  ludicrous  to  find  the  Kingdom  impeached 
for  the  alleged  complicity  of  a  Vojamir  Tankositch  or  a  Milan  Tziganovitch  in  a 
Bosnian  crime.  Great  Britain,  on  similar  lines,  might  have  administered  ultimatums 
and  declared  war  on  the  United  States  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  last  forty  years, 
over  the  sayings  and  doings  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  and  his  acolytes. 

We  are  violating  the  rules  of  time  when  we  detail  in  this  place  the  trial  of  the 
Serajevo  conspirators.  It  took  place  between  the  12th  and  the  24th  October,  1914, 
while  Austria  had  declared  war  on  Serbia  in  the  end  of  July.  The  accused  were 
twenty-five  in  number,  including  the  two  actual  assassins,  Prinzip  and  Gabrinovitch ; 
they  were  all  Austrian  subjects  and  nearly  all  in  extreme  youth:  one  of  them  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age;  another  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  minor  accused.  The 
large  majority  of  them  were  students,  or  training-college  and  commercial-school 
pupils:  one  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  five  were  peasants,  two  artisans. 

The  story  developed  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  supported  by  alleged 
evidence  extracted  from  the  accused,  was  that  an  assassination  plot  had  been  hatched 
in  Belgrade  by  the  leaders  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  and  that  the  three  young  men, 
Gabrinovitch,  Prinzip,  and  Grabetz,  had  been  furnished  with  bombs  and  pistols  by 
a  Serbian  major  named  Tankositch  and  a  Croatian  exile  named  Tziganovitch,  who 
was  a  temporary  clerk  on  the  Serbian  railway.  They  had  crossed  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier by  secret  ways,  and  with  the  collusion  of  certain  officials  of  the  Serbian  douane 
service,  and  had  been  passed  on  to  Serajevo  by  various  Bosnian  friends.  In  Serajevo 
they  had  recruited  several  local  sympathisers,  who  were  ready  to  join  in  their  plot ; 
and  beside  the  actual  assassins  who  were  arrested  at  the  moment,  there  had  been  four 
other  young  men  posted  at  various  points  of  the  Archduke's  route,  who  would  have 
acted  if  Prinzip  had  failed.  The  other  accused  were  persons  who  had  sheltered  the 
three  adventurers  from  Belgrade  at  various  stages  of  their  route,  or  had  hidden 
them  and  their  weapons  during  their  stay  in  Serajevo  before  the  murder. 

The  observations  which  might  be  made  on  the  official  presentation  of  the  case 
are  numerous ;  but  there  are  only  two  points  which  must  be  insisted  upon. 

The  first  is  that  the  sessions  of  the  court  were  secret,*  and  that  for  the  evidence 

*  Only  four  persons  appear  to  have  been  present  beside  judges  and  officials.     These  were :  the  Burgo- 
master of  Sarajevo,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Bosnian  Diet,  one  deputy  of  the  same,  and  a  Jesuit  priest. 
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published  we  have  only  the  guarantee  of  the  Austrian  bureaucracy,  whose  record  in 
such  matters  (as  witness  the  Agram  Trial)  is  infamous.  But  taking  the  evidence  as 
it  stands,  we  are  confronted  with  a  psychological  impossibility.  The  murderers  were 
confessedly  young  fanatics  of  the  most  reckless  sort.  Both  Gabrmovitch  and  Frmzip 
are  made  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the  murder  came  to  them  spontaneously— the  former 
is  represented  as  declaring  that  it  flashed  across  his  brain  the  moment  that  he  saw 
in  a  newspaper  the  announcement  of  the  Archduke's  visit  to  Serajeyo;*  the  latter 
that  "  every  good  Serb  wants  to  free  Bosnia  from  Austria,"  and  that  this  was  the  idea 
at  the  bottom  of  his  act.t  Grabetz  is  made  to  say  that  he  joined  the  plot  "because 
the  Archduke  was  the  incarnation  of  resistance  to  the  idea  of  Slavonic  unity."  Many 
similar  avowals  might  be  cfted. 

But  if  we  are  dealing  with  young  fanatics,  is  it  credible  that  they  should,  after 
avowing  their  exalted  principles,  proceed  to  give  away  all  their  friends  and  accom- 
plices, arrested  and  unarrested,  and  by  detailed  accounts  of  who  had  helped  them 
at  each  place  and  at  each  hour,  ensure  the  death  or  lifelong  imprisonment  of  all  their 
most  faithful  allies  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  such  political  criminals  behave 
in  any  country,  or  at  any  time  of  the  world's  history.  They  may  make  high-flown 
harangues,  or  they  may  refuse  to  speak  at  all ;  but  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
betray  all  their  accomplices.  There  are  only  three  hypotheses  on  which  the  alleged 
evidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot  can  be  explained.  Either 

(1.)  The  whole  evidence  is  falsified,  and  the  depositions  edited  by  the  Austrian 

police;  or 

(2.)  One  or  all  of  the  principal  criminals  had  been  secretly  promised  their  lives 
if  they  gave  such  evidence  as  was  desired,  i.e.,  had  turned  King's 
Evidence;  or 

(3.)  They  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  good  old  mediaeval  fashion  still  not  un- 
known in  Balkanic  countries  like  Bosnia,  and  would  say  anything  rather 
than  face  more  of  the  dose  that  had  been  their  lot  in  prison. 

In  any  of  the  three  cases  all  the  evidence  printed  would  be  equally  untrust- 
worthy and  worthless.  We  lean  to  the  first  hypothesis,  and  believe  that  the  record 
of  the  trial  has  been  so  much  tampered  with  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any 
word  of  it. 

The  second  main  observation  that  has  to  be  made  upon  the  whole  official 
Austrian  record  is  that,  even  taking  at  their  face  value  the  alleged  avowals  of  the 
criminals,  there  is  nothing  to  implicate  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  still  less  the  Serbian 
Government.  The  record  of  the  trial  shows  that  the  presiding  magistrates  caused 
selections  of  publications  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  to  be  read,  as  well  as  long  screeds 
of  Jugo-Slav  propaganda  from  Serbian  newspapers.  They  rehearsed  a  quantity  of 
evidence  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  in  1908,  when 
war  with  Austria  over  the  Bosnian  annexation  had  been  expected.  But  they  did 
not  pretend  to  bring  the  conspirators  into  personal  touch  with  any  of  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  society,  high  Serbian  officials,  and  military  officers,  but  only  with 
two  persons:  Major  Vojamir  Tankositch,  and  the  railway  clerk,  Milan  Tziganovitch. 
Who  were  these  people  ? 

Major  Tankositch  was  a  Komitadji  chief,  who  had  won  himself  a  certain 
celebrity  by  his  guerrilla  exploits  in  Macedonia,  both  before  and  during  the  Balkan 
wars  oi  1912-13.  He  was  a  bold,  reckless,  indiscreet  person,  who  loved  notoriety. 
Some  very  doubtful  actions  in  Macedonia  were  remembered  against  him,,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  others  of  his  class.  More  especially  his  lack  of  restraint  was  against 
him:  he  was  notoriously  noisy  in  his  cups.  But  he  had  done  some  bold  things  and 
was  during  the  Macedonian  guerrilla  warfare  something  of  a  local  hero :  hence  his 
military  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  the  last  person  to  whom  any 
responsible  Serbian  politician  or  commander  would  have  trusted  a  secret  But  he 
was  a  well-known  figure  in  Belgrade  cafes,  where  Bosnian  exiles  and  Serbian  ex- 
Komitadjis  most  did  congregate.  He  died  fighting  during  the  unlucky  Serbian  cam- 
paign ot  1915,  and  the  Austrian  official  publications  are  wrong  in  stating  that  he  was 
killed  in  September  1914. 

On  the  one  hand,  Major  Tankositch  was  precisely    the    sort  of  person   with 

whom  Bosnian  plotters  of  assassination  might  conceivably  have  put  themselves  in 

they  did,  and  he  gave  them  bombs  and  pistols* from  his  private  arsenal 

*  Serajevo  Evidence,  p.  66. 
t^Serajevo" Evidence,  p.  70, 
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of  an  old  Komitadji  chief,  it  implicated  neither  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  of  which  he 
(like  many  Serbs)  was  a  member,  nor  still  less  the  Serbian  Government.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  Tankositch  was  precisely  the  kind  of  notorious  personality  whom  an 
Austrian  police  spy  or  a  compiler  of  forged  evidence  might  insert  with  high  plausi- 
bility in  any  lurid  story.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  explanation  of  his  appearance 
in  the  tale  is  the  correct  one. 

Milan  Tziganovitch  was  a  much  more  obscure  person.  He  was  a  Croatian,  not 
a  Serbian,  and  had  been  for  some  time  an  employe*  of  the  Austrian  Inland  Revenue 
at  Bihacs.  He  had  moved  into  Serbia  some  years  back,  had  served  as  a  Komitadji 
in  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13,  and  was  in  1914  a  temporary  clerk  in  the  Belgrade 
railway  station.  He  is  said  to  have  frequented  the  company  of  Bosnian  and  Croatian 
exiles  in  Belgrade,  which  is  likely  enough,  since  he  was  one  himself,  and  to  have 
been  both  a  member  of  the  Naroana  Odbrana  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Bosnian 
Jugo-Slav  societies,  such  as  the  Prosveta  of  Serajevo.  Some  responsible  Serbian  in- 
formants declare  that  they  had  never  heard  of  him,  and  his  insignificance  seems 
vouched  for  by  the  obscurity  of  his  position.  He  has  to  figure  in  all  Austrian 
narratives  as  a  "  Serbian  State  official  "  :  whether  a  temporary  railway  clerk  can  be 
accurately  so  described  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion;  certainly  the  phrase  does  not 
give  a  fair  notion  of  his  position. 

According  to  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  criminals,  they  had  separately,  and  on 
their  own  inspiration,  conceived  the  idea  of  murdering  the  Archduke ;  they  broached 
the  idea  to  Tziganovitch,  who  favoured  it,  and  introduced  them  to  Major  Tankositch. 
The  latter  promised  to  provide  them  with  arms,  and,  in  fact,  Tziganovitch  soon  after 
brought  them  some  pistols  and  bombs  of  ithe  Serbian  regulation  pattern.  He  also 
furnished  them  with  a  private  letter  to  a  captain  of  the  Serbian  frontier  douane 
service,  asking  him  to  facilitate  their  passage  into  Bosnia.  They  crossed  ,the  Drina 
secretly,  and  were  passed  on  to  Serajevo  separately  by  various  Bosnian  peasants,  who 
were  members  of  disloyalist  associations. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  deny  that  Tziganovitch  or  Major  Tankositch  were 
cognisant  of  the  plot,  though  we  should  prefer  better  evidence  than  that  said  to 
have  been  extracted  from  the  young  criminals  who  were  engaged  in  the  murder.  But 
how  does  their  complicity,  if  granted,  affect  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  or  the  Serbian 
Government  ? 

The  details  of  the  trial,  as  reported,  contain  many  psychological  impossibilities, 
as  has  been  said  already.  The  accused  are  made  to  boast  of  their  crime,  yet  to 
betray  both  each  other  and  many  outside  personages.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
incredible  evidence  from  avowed  Austrian  police  spies  at  Belgrade,  and  a  quantity 
of  matter  about  the  doings  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  in  1908,  which  does  not  bear  on 
facts  of  1914.  A  few  attempts  to  drag  in  the  names  of  well-known  Serbian 
personages  are  made,  but  on  third-hand  evidence  and  by  suspect  witnesses.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  murderers  themselves  only  spoke  of  Tankositch  and  Tzigano- 
vitch as  their  accomplices  in  Belgrade.  The  curious  dossier  directed  against  the 
Narodna  Odbrana,  which  was  sent  round  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  by  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  on  the  25th  July,  1914,  while  collecting  a  mass  of  more  or  less  ten- 
dencious  statements  about  the  society,  and  quoting  speeches  of  1908  and  1912,  gets 
in  the  end  to  no  other  individuals  than  Tankositch  and  Tziganovitch,  though  it 
makes  the  astonishing  statement  that  two  much  better  known  persons,  the  head  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Belgrade,  Zivojin  Dashitch,  and  the  Croatian 
officer  Milan  Pribicevitch,  would  doubtless  have  helped  if  they  had  not  beem  absent 
from  Belgrade  !*  ( "  The  accidental  circumstances  that  these  two  men  were  not  at 
Belgrade  at  the  critical  moment  doubtless  baulked  this  plan.")  A  gratuitous  state- 
ment as  to  what  persons  would  have  done  seems  singularly  misplaced  in  such  an 
official  document. 

The  end  of  the  Serajevo  trial  was  not  its  least  curious  part.  The  sentences 
were  varied  in  the  strangest  fashion.  The  assassins  Prinzip  and  Gabrinovitch  were 
not  condemned  to  death,  but  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude,  as  was  Trefko  Grabetz, 
their  companion  in  the  journey  from  Belgrade  to  SeTajevo.  The  explanation  officially 
given  was  that  they  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  five  persons  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  actual  murder 
were  condemned  to  death,  viz.,  Danilo  Hitch,  bank  clerk;  Veliko  Cubrilovitch,  school 
master;  Miskp  Jovanovitch,  son  of  a  rich  merchant  and  president  of  a  patriotic 
gymnastic  society  ("  Sokol "),  and  the  peasants  Jakov  Milovitch  and  Nedo  Ketrovitch, 

*  Rod  Book,  p.  470,     * 
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The  first  named  had  lodged  Prinzip  in  his  rooms  at  Serajevo  and  taken  charge  of  his 
bombs.  The  second  and  third  had  guided  the  assassins  from  Tuzla  to  Serajevo.  The 
fourth,  the  peasant  Milovitch,  had  got  them  from  the  Serbian  frontier  to  Tuzla.  The 
fifth  had  sheltered  them  in  his  house  for  a  night  during  their  secret  journey.  The 
bank  clerk,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  merchant  were  actually  hung  on  the  3rd 
February,  ioi5,  four  months  after  their  condemnation.  The  two  peasants  had  their 
sentences  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Of  the  remaining  prisoners,  one  was  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He 
was  a  peasant  who  had  sheltered  the  assassins  for  a  night.  Eour  students  or  school- 
boys of  Serajevo  received  sentences  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years;  three  other  accused 
got  shorter  sentences — seven  to  ten  years.  The  residue  of  the  alleged  conspirators, 
two  schoolboys,  two  peasants,  two  artisans,  and  a  woman,  were  acquitted. 

The  astonishing  part  of  these  sentences  was  that,  while  the  three  young  men 
from  Belgrade,  and  two  students  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  with  them  in  the 
street,  armed  and  ready,  on  the  28th  June,  only  received  long  sentences  of  penal 
servitude,  four  persons  who  had  done  no  more  than  shelter  or  guide  them,  and  had 
never  been  to  Serajevo  at  all,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  two  of  them  actually 
hung.  Apparently  these  two,  Cubrilovitch  and  Jovanovitch,  were  singled  out  for 
execution  because  they  were  officers  of  local  gymnastic  associations  ("  Sokols")  of 
political  tendencies,  and  the  Government  was  anxious  to  emphasise  the  theory  that 
such  bodies  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  recent  troubles.  The  amount  of  mercy 
contained  in  the  life  sentences  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  plot  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  two  out  of  the  three  died  in  prison  "  from  consumption  "  before 
they  had  been  there  for  eighteen  months.  The  third  is  reported  to  have  tuberculosis 
in  the  official  German  reprint  of  the  trial  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1918,  and 
has  probably  followed  his  companions  to  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WEEKS  OF  WAITING. 
June  29    to  July   23,    1914. 

Brutal  as  the  accusation  may  seem,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  Austria-Hungary 
appeared  determined  to  exploit  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  as  a  providential 
chance,  which  made  it  possible  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Europe  for  an  assault  on 
Serbia.  Down  to  the  28th  June  any  open  attack  on  the  little  Kingdom  would  have 
met  with  instant  reprobation  from  many  quarters,  and  if  pushed  too  far  might  goad 
Russia  at  least  into  a  reluctant  intervention.  The  moral  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to 
be  changed  by  the  double  murder  at  Serajevo.  By  representing  it  as  the  outcome  of 
Serbian  aspirations,  and  even  as  the  deliberate  work  of  the  Serbian  Government— 
the  official  newspapers  of  Austria-Hungary  all  took  up  this  theme — it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  persuade  Europe  that  Belgrade  was  simply  a  nest  of  assassins,  and  no  one 
would  move  a  finger  to  save  them.  The  key-note  to  be  struck  for  foreign  ears  was  a 
lamentation  over  the  atrocious  character  of  the  murder,  dwelling  on  the  pathetic 
fate  of  the  unhappy  pair,  their  high  hopes,  their  orphan  children,  and  the  misery  of 
their  Imperial  great-uncle,  left  once  more  bereaved  of  an  heir  in  his  old  age.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  sort  of  propaganda  had  an  excellent  success  all  over  Europe,  and 
more  especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  almost  the  whole  press  launched  out  into 
condolences  with  Austria  and  denunciation  of  the  Serbians.* 

But  this  sort  of  sentiment  was  manufactured  purely  for  foreign  consumption. 
Within  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  death  of  the  Archduke  and  his  consort  was  regarded 
as  a  happy  contingency  in  many  leading  circles.  In  Hungary  the  way  in  which  the 
news  was  received  was  absolutely  shocking  to  disinterested  observers.  A  British 
diplomatist  at  Buda-Pest  wrote!  :— 

'  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  absence  of  any  real  feeling  of  grief  for  the 
loss,  in  so  tragic  a  manner,  of  the  future  ruler.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  Hungarian 
nation,  so  far  as  it  is  mourning  at  all,  mourns  not  the  person  but  the  dignity 
and  office  of  the  victim  of  the  tragedy  of  Serajevo.  It  was  a  matter  of  common 

*  See  note  on  this  in  Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  E.  Grey  [Private  I  of  July  24,  quoting  especially  the 
'  Westminster  Gazette." 

t  Max  Muller  to  Grey,  July  14,'19H. 
(924)  B 
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notoriety  how  unpopular  the  late  Archduke  was  among  his  future  Magyar  sub- 
jects, and  His  Imperial  Highness  took  no  pains  to  make  himself  popular  in 
Hungary. 

"  Among  the  public  at  large  there  was  practically  no  sign  of  mourning 
for  the  murdered  heir  to  the  throne.  All  amusements  went  on  practically  as 
usual,  and  there  was  a  specially  large  attendance  at  the  races  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  assassination.  At  the  official  Requiem  Mass,  beyond  the  large  number 
of  officials,  members  of  parliament,  &c.,  who  were  bound  to  be  present,  the  upper 
classes  were  conspicuously  their  absence,  most  of  them  preferring  to  attend  a 
wedding,  which  was  held  ait  the  very  hour  of  the  Requiem  service,  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  belonging  respectively  to  the  great  houses  of  Szapary  and 
Esterhazy.  The  attitude  of  the  Magyar  nation,  especially  of  the  members  of  the 
Magnate  families,  in  presence  of  a  tragedy  which  had  excited  the  abhorrence 
and  roused  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  appears  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  special  mention." 

If  this  had  been  the  attitude  of  Hungary  alone,  it  might  have  been  less  sur- 
prising. But  at  Vienna  also  the  want  of  any  real  sympathy  for  the  victims  of 
Serajevo  was  most  surprising.  The  Archduke's  personal  friends  complained  that  the 
ceremonies  of  his  funeral  were  scamped  in  the  most  unfeeling  fashion.  It  would 
have  been  seemly  to  have  deputed  one  or  more  members  of  the  numerous  Imperial 
family  to  accompany  the  remains  from  Serajevo  to  Vienna.  The  coffins  were  deliber- 
ately timed  to  arrive  at  the  Austrian  capital  by  night,  and  were  taken  through  the 
streets  in  the  dark  with  no  great  state.  The  actual  funeral  service  was  held  in  the 
Burg  chapel,  which  was  so  small  that  only  a  few  official  personages  could  be  ad- 
mitted. The  presence  of  foreign  princes  was  declined.*  The  German  Emperor  had 
announced  his  intention  of  being  present,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Prince 
Henry.  When  he  had  received  a  note  from  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  deprecating  any  such 
visit,  an  official  attack  of  lumbago  had  to  be  improvised  to  account  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  expressed  purpose,  t  The  ceremony  in  the  Burg  chapel  was  cut  very 
short,  "in  order  that  the  aged  Emperor  might  be  spared  any  avoidable  fatigue": 
it  took  no  more  than  half  an  hour.  As  the  two  coffins  lay  in  the  centre,  it  was 
noted  that  while  the  velvet  cushion  at  the  head  of  the  Archduke's  coffin  was  loaded 
with  two  crowns  and  a  mass  of  glittering  decorations,  that  of  his  consort  had  on  it 
nothing  but  a  black  fan,  crossed  by  a  pair  of  long  white  gloves.  This  looked  like 
a  posthumous  slight,  as  there  might  have  been  there  at  least  her  coronet  as  a  duchess, 
and  the  crosses  of  the  Austrian  and  Maltese  orders  which  had  been  given  her.  The 
subsequent  transport  of  the  bodies  to  the  Castle  of  Artstetten  was  carried  out  in  the 
most  unobtrusive  fashion:  a  party  of  the  Archduke's  military  and  civil  friends,  all 
persons  of  note,  had  to  thrust  themselves  unasked  into  the  funeral  cortege,  as  they 
had  received  no  invitations  to  be  present.  Objectors  were  told  that  the  ceremony 
had  been  conducted  correctly  according  to  the  old  Spanish  etiquette  of  the  Imperial 
house,  and  that  much  had  been  conceded  when  the  coffin. of  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  by  that  of  her  husband. |  At  Artstetten  the  burial  took 
place  with  great  unpunctuality,  owing  to  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  which  caused  a 
delay  of  many  hours.  Some  of  the  Imperial  family  'appeared,  but  it  was  evidently 
resented  in  the  highest  quarter  that  the  Archduke  had  directed  in  his  will  that  he 
should  be  buried  not  with  his  relations  in  the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins  at  Vienna,  but 
alone  with  his  wife,  in  the  castle  where  they  had  been  wont  to  dwell  together,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  company  of  the  Imperial  kinswomen  who  had  so  persistently  slighted 
the  lady. 

The  corpses  of  the  unfortunate  pair  having  been  shuffled  out  of  sight  with  the 
minimum  of  state,  it  remained  to  exploit  their  death  to  the  utmost  for  political  ends. 
The  murder  afforded  a  good  excuse  for  making  an  end  of  the  independence  of  Serbia. 
The  first  preparations  were  made  through  the  medium  of  the  press  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  both  official  and  unofficial.  In  countries  with  a  free  press,  like  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  Italy,  there  may  not  be  much  importance  in  newspaper  tirades. 
The  reverse1  was  the  case  in  a  monarchy  like  Austria-Hungary.  To  quote  an  Austrian 
State  document,  "the  proposition  that  utterances  in  the  press  are  not  subject  to 
official  control  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the  institutions  of  modern  States. "§ 

*  Sir  M.  de^Bunsen  to  Sir  E.  Grey,*July  4. 

f  Rumbold  to  Grey,  July  3  [Private]. 

j  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  4. 

f  Quoted  from  the  Austrian  comment  on  the  Serbian  reply  to  the  ultimatum  of  July  23, 
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When,  therefore,  Hungarian  and  Austrian  journals  continued  for  three  weeks  to 
pour  insults  on  Serbia,  to  proclaim  (before  a  word  of  evidence  had  been  published  by 
their  own  authorities)  that  the  Royal  Government  was  implicated  in  the  Serajevo 
plot,  to  declare  that  Hungarians  were  being  murdered  in  riots  at  Belgrade,  and  to 
clamour  for  war  without  delay  and  without  further  enquiry,  it  was  a  very  ominous 
sign.  The  propaganda  could  have  been  stopped  at  once,  if  the  Government  had  so 
desired.  Its  character  may  be  summarised  from  an  article  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
quoted  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  in  his  despatch  of  the  14th  July  :— 

"  The  Dual  Monarchy  will  have  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  her,  if  she  takes  severe  measures  against  Serbia.  Even  Russia  would  approve 
a  campaign  undertaken  against  a  nation  tainted  with  the  guilt  of  regicide  at 
home,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  certainly  stand  by  Austria  in  a  war  of  self- 
defence  against  murder  and  outrage." 

The  press,  in  short,  continued  to  point  out  the  political  opportunity  was  unique, 
and  to  declare  that  the  atrocious  character  of  the  Serajevo  crime  must  prevent 
Russia  from  intervening,  as  she  might  have  done  had  the  Austrian  casus  belli  been 
of  a  different  sort. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  view.  The  Russian  Government, 
like  every  other  government  in  Europe,  had  been  shocked  by  the  story  of  Serajevo, 
and  had  advised  Belgrade  from  the  first  to  show  a  yielding  disposition,  and  to  accept 
all  possible  Austrian  demands.*  As  M.  Sazonoff  said: 

"  Russia's  sole  desire  was  to  be  left  at  peace.  She  cherished  no  aggressive 
designs  against  anyone,  and  was  wishing  to  devote  all  her  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  internal  resources,  and  the  construction  of  the  railways  of  which 
she  was  so  much  in  need."f 

The  Russian  counsel  of  moderation  was  obeyed  by  the  Serbian  Government, 
which,  when  the  crisis  came  on  the  23rd  July,  conceded  much  more  than  British  ob- 
servers had  thought  conceivable,  and  humbled  itself  as  no  sovereign  State  has  ever 
consented  to  do  in  modern  times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War  had  as  its  direct  determining  cause  the  astounding  details  of  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum  (it  is  absurd  to  call  it  a  demarche,  as  Vienna  purists  preferred 
to  name  it),  with  their  inordinate  and  insulting  demands  and  their  deliberate 
refusal  of  time  to  negotiate. 

From  the  29th  June  to  the  23rd  July  no  one  save  those  in  the  plot  knew  what 
these  Austrian  demands  would  be.  The  responsible  authorities  observed  a  cryptic 
silence  at  Vienna,  and  anxious  enquirers  could  get  no  definite  pronouncement  from 
them.  As  late  as  the  22nd  July  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  declined  to  answer 
interpellations  in  Parliament  on  the  Serbian  question,  'because  a  definite  statement 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  State.'  His  words  were  serious  in  tone,  but 
committed  him  to  nothing.  The  situation  was  quite  uncertain,  and  could  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means,  though  the  possibility  of  grave  complications  remained  open.J 
We  now  know,  from  Count  Tisza's  own  declaration  of  the  24th  October,  1918,  that 
the  text  of  the  Ultimatum  was  drawn  up  at  a  joint  ministerial  conference  on  the 
19th  July,  at  which  no  representative  of  Germany  was  present.  §  The  one  thing  that 
was  obvious  was  the  growing  storm  of  anti-Serbian  propaganda  in  the  press  of 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pest,  punctuated  by  occasional  riots  and  demonstrations,  in  which 
the  Serbian  flag  was  burnt  and  violent  demonstration  made  before  the  residence 
of  the  Serbian  Minister.  The  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  duly  reported  to 
Whitehall  comments  of  the  most  diverse  kind  from  various  sources.  His  Russian 
colleague  M.  Schebeko,  told  him: 

'  That  he  doubted  if  the  animosity  to  Serbia  penetrated  far  down  among 
the  people,  though  it  certainly  pervaded  upper  society  circles.  It  was  incredible 
that  the  country  would  allow  itself  to  be  rushed  into  war  for  an  isolated  combat 
with  Serbia.  A  Serbian  war  meant  a  general  war  in  Europe,  and  Austria  was 
still  suffering  too  painfully  from  the  economic  effects  of  her  mobilisation  of 
1913  to  embark  lightly  on  tne  much  greater  efforts  that  would  be  necessary,  if  she 
were  to  become  involved  in  actual  warfare." 


*  Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  frivinjy  a  personal  message  from  M.  Sazonoff  f  July  26].  Cf.  Sazonoff  to 
Russian  Oharg«s  d'Affaires  at  Vienna  July  24,  a  confidential  statement  to  the  Russian  representative  that 
Russia  would  advise  Serbia  to  give  in  to  any  moderate  demands.  » 

Buchanan  to  Grey,  July  18.     }  Max  Muller  to  Grey,  July  23. 
5  Speech  of  Count  Tisza  in  the  Hungarian  Lower  House,  October  24,  1918. 
U  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  5. 
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Similar  views  were  expressed  to  Sir  Maurice  some  days  later  by  his  Italian  col- 
league, the  Duca  de  Avarna,  who  had  been  told  by  Count  Berchtold  that  the  situation 
was  not  grave,  though  it  required  "clearing  up,"  and  was  far  from  "serene."  The 
duke  had  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  Austrian  demands  would  not  be  "  unreason- 
able," and  tnat  neither  of  the  two  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Berchtold  and 
Tisza)  nor  the  Emperor  would  sanction  such  an  unwise  proceeding  as  the  serving 
of  an  Ultimatum  on  Belgrade.*  It  was  still  more  reassuring  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe,  the  English  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Belgrade,  that  his  Austrian  col- 
league, Baron  Giesl,  had  informed  him  that  he  was  not  personally  in  favour  of 
pushing  Serbia  too  hard,  that  M.  Pasitch  was  ready  to  make  reasonable  reparation ; 
and  he  did  not  view  the  situation  in  a  pessimistic  light,  f  Meanwhile  the  Emperor 
William  went  off  on  his  usual  summer  cruise  to  Norway. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  plenty  of  reasons  for  feeling  uncomfortable.  The 
Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna,  M.  Jovanovitch,  was  very  uneasy.  He  did  not  like  the 
fact  that  when  he  had  made  prompt  offers  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  the 
assistance  of  Serbia  in  bringing  to  justice  any  persons  who  might  be  guilty  of  com- 
plicity in  the  Serajevo  murder,  he  could  get  no  answer 4  He  was  terrified  by  the 
tone  which  the  newspapers  of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pest  were  being  permitted  to 
assume.  They  had  been  allowed  to  print  all  manner  of  lies — such  as  that  there  had 
been  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  Legation  at  Belgrade  in  which  Hungarian  subjects 
had  been  killed — obviously  with  the  intention  of  inflaming  public  opinion.  Austrian 
friends  of  the  British  Ambassador  also  emitted  very  disquieting  opinions:  they  said 
that  the  Dual  Monarchy  might  as  well  surrender  its  position  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  if  it  did  not  make  it  clear  at  Belgrade,  by  military  force,  if  necessary,  that 
no  more  Serbian  provocation  could  be  tolerated.  It  would  be  right  to  insist  that 
Austrian  agents  should  enter  Serbia  to  take  part  in  the  investigation  and  punish- 
ment of  the  instigators  of  the  recent  murder.  Germany  was  known  to  be  in  complete 
agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  Serbian  Government;  the  rest  of  Europe  would 
sympathise.  Russia  would  presumably  not  wish  to  protect  assassins— rif  she  did, 
Austria-Hungary  would  go  ahead  nevertheless,  regardless  of  results.  § 

The  French  Ambassador,  M.  Dumaine,  unlike  his  Italian  colleague,  was  full 
of  apprehension.  He  thought  that  the  situation  might  easily  develop  into  a  crisis 
leading  to  immediate  war.||  But* the  pose  of  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
Herr  von  Tschirsky,  was  by  far  the  most  disquieting  indication  in  the  whole  affair. 
He  showed  readiness  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  took  the  most  uncompromising 
and  truculent  attitude.  He  said  emphatically  that  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  must  be  bad,  and  that  nothing  could  mend  them.  He  added  that  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  convince  Berlin  of  this  fundamental  truth.  Some  people  in  Berlin 
still  persisted  in  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  a  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of 
Austria  towards  Serbia.  He  himself  knew  better.  "  I  do  not  know,"  adds  the  British 
Ambassador,  "  if  His  Excellency  was  alluding  by  these  words  to  the  opinions  of  his 
own  Sovereign,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  by  Austrians  who  had  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Emperor  William  speak  on  this  subject,  that  His  Majesty  has  remained 
unconvinced  from  the  first  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  .adopted  by  this  country 
(Austria)  of  excluding  Serbia  from  the  Adriatic. "1  In  short,  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  in 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  fully  justified  the  common  view  held 
among  Vienna  diplomatists,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  act  as  a  firebrand  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  the  war-party  in  Vienna  to  go  forward  recklessly,  because  there 
was  no  means  but  violent  action  by  which  the  Serbian  question  could  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

But  it  was  important  to  know  how  far  Herr  von  Tschirsky's  ideas  were  those  of 
the  Berlin  Foreign  Office.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had,  of  course,  endeavoured  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  Serajevo  crime  to  arrive  at  the  views  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. The  earliest  indications  were  not  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  British 
Ambassador  being  on  leave,  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  his  Counseller  of  Embassv,  had 
gone  to  visit  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Herr  von  Zimmermann,  on  the  30th  June. 
"  The  Under-Secretary  said  that'  he  had  advised  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  make 

*  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  18. 

t  Crackanthorpe' to  Grey  [and  Bunsen],  Private,  July  18. 
I  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  6. 

§  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  13  and  1C,  1914  [the  informant  was  Count  Lutzow], 

H  Dumaine  to  Viviani  [French  Yellow  Book],  July  2.    Cf.  Dumaine's  warnings  in  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  5, 
^f  Bunsen  to  Grey.  July  5.    Cf.,  to  much  the  same  effect,  Bienvenu-Martin  to  French  Ambassador,  July  23. 
in  French  Yellow  Book. 
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every  effort  10  get  the  Belgrade  Government  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  Austria 
in  the  investigation  of  the  crime.  He  was  sure  that  M.  Pasitch  was  not  to  blame, 
and  he  could  easily  clear  Serbia  of  any  suspicion  of  complicity  by  disassociating 
himself  from  the  motives  which  had  led  to  that  dreadful  event.*  This  was  good 
advice,  and  was  carried  out,  for  M.  Pasitch  made  this  offer  himself  to  Baron  von 
Giesl  before  the  17th  July,t  and  M.  Jovanovitch  at  Vienna  had  taken  the  same  step 
with  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary,  as  has  been  already  shown,  J  at  an  even  earlier 
date — on  the  30th  June.  Sir  Edward  Grey  naturally  made  similar  attempts  to 
sound  the  German  Government  through  the  medium  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the 
Kaiser's  Ambassador  in  London.  The  amount  of  information  obtained  was  not  great 
—its  main  import  was  much  like  Herr  von  Zimmermann's  declaration.  The  Prince 
said  that  Austria  was  certainly  going  to  take  some  step — he  had  no  details  of  what 
it  was  to  be — and  that  he  regarded  the  situation  as  uncomfortable.  It  would  be 
desirable  that  Russia  should  act  as  a  mediator  and  give  Serbia  good  advice.  Sir 
Edward  remarked  thait  it  would  be  easier  for  Russia  and  other  Powers  to  counsel 
moderation  if  Austria  kept  her  demands  within  reasonable  limits;  and  the  stronger 
the  case  she  could  set  forth  for  making  any  demand,  the  more  chance  would  there 
be  of  smoothing  things  over.  That  any  of  the  Great  Powers  should  be  dragged  into 
a  war  over  Serbia  would  be  detestable.  The  Ambassador  agreed  wholeheartedly  in 
this  sentiment. §  There  was  nothing  very  alarming  in  these  confidences;  but 
obviously  everything  depended  on  the  character  of  the  Austrian  terms,  and  Germany 
had  made  no  definite  statement  of  her  attitude. 

Non-official  communications  from  Berlin  were  equally  inconclusive.  Those  best 
informed  reported  that  the  resentment  against  Serbia  shown  in  the  press  and  in  high 
circles  was  very  real.  The  German  Emperor  had  been  deprived  by  the  hand  of 
assassins  of  an  intimate  friend,  whose  aid  had  seemed  to  constitute  a  certain  factor 
in  the  future  relations  of  the  two  Empires.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  academic 
speculation  how  far  there  could  have  been  found  in  the  Triple  Alliance  room  for  two 
such  masterful  personalities  as  the  Emperor  and  the  Archduke.  But  while  Franz 
Ferdinand  lived  the  situation  had  seemed  clear  for  the  present  at  least.  Germany's 
main  desire  was  that  Austria  must  be  as  strong  an  ally  as  possible,  and  not  handi- 
capped by  internal  disorder,  or  by  South  Slav  agitations.  The  murders  of  Serajevo 
had  disarranged  the  whole  fabric  of  the  alliance.  ||  Germany  was  determined  that 
the  crime  must  not  lead  to  any  weakening  of  Austria.  Press  opinion  was  re-echoing 
Austrian  accusations  against  Serbia  and  her  Government,  taking  the  complicity  of 
the  latter  in  the  late  assassination  as  granted,  after  the  fashion  of  Vienna.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  results  of  the  conversation  between  the  Imperial 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Serbian  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Berlin  were  known  in  diplo- 
matic circles:  if  Dr.  Jovanovitch  H  disclosed  them  to  the  Embassies  of  the  Great 
Powers  they  must  have  caused  disquietude.  On  the  14th  July  Herr  von  Jagow  told 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  that  he  could  not  understand  how  the  Serbian  press  dared  to 
print  anything  provoking  to  Austria,  who,  as  a  Great  Power,  would  not  tolerate 
recriminations.  Two  days  later  Dr.  Jovanovitch  was  told  that  his  Government 
should  suppress  all  ' '  Great  Serbian  ' '  propaganda  at  once  and  with  energy,  in 
order  to  secure  good  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  It  was  clear  that  the  German 
Minister  looked  at  the  Balkan  quarrel  through  Austrian  spectacles,  and  was  in- 
tending to  give  a  general  support  to  Germany's  ally.  But  to  support  her  in  what  ? 
Everything  turned  on  the  exact  terms  of  the  document  which  was  about  to  appear 
from  Vienna.  There  had  been  a  general  meeting  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Ministers  on  the  13th  July,  at  which  (as  was  commonly  known)  a  decision  had  been 
made.  But  its  character  was  not  to  be  discovered:  the  communique  issued  on  the 
subject  in  the  Vienna  press  was  brief  and  obscure.  The  declaration  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  so  much  as  nine  days  later  was  still  vague 
and  double-edged. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  there  were  stories  put  about  from  German  sources 
that  the  general  policy  of  the  two  allies  was  settled,  and  settled  on  lines  that  must 
probably  lead  to  a  general  European  war,  as  early  as  the  5th  July.  According  to 
this  tale,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Potsdam  on  that  date,  at  which  there  were  present 

*  Rumbold  to  Grey,  June  30,  Private,   A  very  similar  conversation  is  reported  in  the  French  Yellow  Book 
from  M.  de  Manneville,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  France  at  Berlin,  to  M.  Viviani. 

Crackanthorpe  to  Grey,  July  17.  The  former  thought  M.  Pasitch 's  attitude  very  prudent  and  conciliatory 

I  See  Serbian  Blue  Book,  Jovanovitch  to  Pasitcb,  June  30. 

§  Grey  to  Rumbold,  July  20.     ||  Rumbold  to  Grey,  Julj!- 

<l  Dr.  M.  Jovanovitch,  Charge   d'Affaires   at   Berlin,  must  be  carefully  distinguished   from  M.  Jovau 
Jovanovitch,  Minister  at  Vienna, 
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not  only  the  Kaiser  and  the  Archduke  Frederick,  but  representatives  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  General  Staff s  and  Foreign  Offices,  including  Herr  von  Stumm,  General 
von  Falkenhayn,  Counts  Berchtold  ana  Tisza,  General  Conrad  von  Hotzendorfl',  and 
Admiral  lirpitz.  They  are  said  to  have  discussed  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
to  have  resolved  on  an  active  policy,  and  to  have  drawn  up  the  outline  of  the  fatal 
Ultimatum  which  was  delivered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  nearly  three 
weeks  later.  This  story  was  first  published  by  a  Dutch  newspaper,  the  Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche  Courant,  in  September  1914,  It  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
European  press,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  then  engrossing 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  no  one  had  much  attention  to  spare  for  alleged 
diplomatic  revelations.  The  story  was  forgotten,  till  it  was  revived  in  July  1917  by 
certain  German  Socialist  deputies,  Cohn,  Haase  and  Bernstein.  They  spoke  of  it  in 
public  at  the  abortive  Stockholm  Socialist  Congress,  and  one  of  them,  Haase, 
alluded  to  it  openly  in  a  debate  in  ,the  German  Reichstag.  Their  allegations  drew 
attention  to  the  forgotten  story ;  there  was  an  angry  scene  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the 
German  Government  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  an  official  dementi  con- 
cerning it,  through  Wolff's  Bureau,  on  the  1st  August.  Meanwhile,  it  had  run  all 
round  Europe ;  the  Times  had  published  it  with  comments  ' '  from  a  well-informed 
correspondent ' '  on  the  28th  July ;  and  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  reprinted 
its  original  article  with  supplements  on  the  30th  July.  The  sensation  created  was 
naturally  great,  because  the  tale  had  now  cropped  up  again  under  German  auspices. 
The  Courant  alleged  that  its  note  of  1914  had  been  drawn  up  by  someone  who  had 
special  opportunities  for  secret  information.  This  person  (Blankenstein)  stated 
that  his  article  had  actually  been  passed  across  the  wires  to  Holland  by  the  well 
known  Centrum  deputy  Erzberger,  who  was  acting  as  a  press  censor  at  Berlin  during 
the  early  days  of  the  war.  But  the  most  striking  corroborative  evidence  given  from 
German  sources  of  late  is  that  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  writes  in  his  celebrated 
"Memorandum,"  published  March  1918,  that  "  the  enquiries  and  appeals  from 
yienna  won  unconditional  assent  from  all  the  influential  men,  at  a  decisive  consulta- 
tion at  Potsdam  on  the  5th  July,  with  the  addition  that  it  would  not  matter  if  war 
with  Russia  resulted."  The  Prince  was  in  the  best  of  positions  for  learning,  after 
his  return  to  Germany,  what  had  been  going  on  at  Headquarters  to  wreck  his  own 
pacific  schemes. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  doubts  have  been  expressed  concerning  the 
meeting  by  the  two  British  authorities  who  possessed  the  best  means  Off  deciding 
on  its  probability.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Embassy  at 
Berlin  all  through  the  early  days  of  July,  during  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador, 
makes  the  following  comments  on  it  :— 

"  The  Wolff  denial  in  itself  carries  no  conviction  to  my  mind.  In  fact,  the 
habitual  mendacity  of  the  German  Government  is  such  that  I  am  tempted  in- 
stinctively to  believe  every  statement  which  they  deny.  .  .  .  But  I  certainly 
never  heard  that  any  joint  meeting  like  that  indicated  in  the  Times  took  place 
on  the  date  mentioned  or  on  any  other  date.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  any 
of  my  colleagues  have  any  inkling  of  such  a  meeting.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may 
have  taken  place,  but  it  would  seem  difficult  to  conceal  the  presence  at  Potsdam 
of  the  leading  Austro-Hungarians  mentioned,  at  a  time  when  they  would  natur- 
ally have  been  at  Vienna  for  the  Archduke's  (Franz  Ferdinand)  funeral,  or  in 
connection  with  the  arrangements  entailed  by  that  event.  ...  I  do  not  know 
what  authorities  the  Times  has  for  making  its  statement.  It  may  have  got  hold 
of  a  mare's  nest,  but  on  the  assumption  that  the  information  is  genuine,  it  ex- 
plains some  things  which  I  have  often  puzzled  my  head  over.  .  .  .  But  I  doubt 
whether  such  a  council  ever  took  place,  and  I  remain  of  the  opinion  which  I 
have  always  held,  viz.,  that  war  was  only  decided  upon  at  the  Council  held  at 
Potsdam  on  the  29th  July,  although  the  military  party  had  decided  on  it  on 
principle  long  before  that  date."*  '. 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  Ambassador  at  Vienna  when  the  meeting  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place,  conies  to  much  the  same  conclusion.    He  writes:— 

'  I  venture  to  remark  that  I  share  Sir  H.  Rumbold 's  doubts  about  the 
Potsdam  meeting  of  the  5th  July,  1914.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick,  Count  Berchtold,  and  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff  could  have  gone 

*  From  a  memorandum  drawn  up  in  1917  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  story. 
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to  Berlin  at  that  time  without  the  fact  becoming  known  in  Vienna — which  it 
did  not."  - 

On  the  other  hand  two  recently  published  pieces  of  evidence  seem  to  prove  that 
a  meeting  of  some  sort  took  place.  Not  only  does  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  his  famous 
Memorandum  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  show  that  he  was 
hurt  at  being  kept  out  of  the  secret,  but  there  has  recently  been  published  the  narra- 
tive of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  American  Minister  at  Constantinople,  giving  in  detail  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Baron  Wangenheim,  the  German  Ambassador  at  the 
same  place,  in  which  the  latter  mentioned  his  presence  at  the  meeting  and  spoke  of 
some  of  the  points  there  settled. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  as  to  the  Potsdam  meeting,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Austrian  Government  was  by  that  time  fully  aware  that  it  might  go  very 
far  in  imposing  terms  on  Serbia,  and  count  on  German  support.  It  was  clear  that 
there  might  be  a  limit  after  which  Serbia,  and  possibly  Russia,  might  refuse  to 
yield  to  pressure ;  but,  before  reaching  that  limit,  much  might  be  claimed  and  gained. 
Some  political  personages  at  Vienna  thought  that  no  bounds  need  be  set  to  their 
demands  at  all:  an  end  might  be  made  of  Serbian  independence,  and  Russia  could 
not,  or  would  not,  fight  for  it.  Others  thought  that  Serbia  and  Russia  would  end 
by  refusing  further  concessions,  and  that  they  might  then  be  attacked  with  German 
aid.  If  France  gave  Russia  assistance,  she  would  be  crushed  also.  Great  Britain 
would  be  sure  to  stand  out  of  the  game.  Both  of  these  views  gave  encouragement 
for  vigorous  and  peremptory  action:  those  who  thought  that  Russia  would  never 
fight  under  any  provocation,  and  those  who  wanted  her  to  fight  and  to  be  crushed, 
could  agree  in  their  decision  to  fall  upon  Serbia  with  ruthless  truculence. 

An  acute  and  deeply  interested  observer,  the  Serbian  Minister  at  Vienna,  wrote 
at  this  time  to  his  chief  at  Belgrade  as  follows  :— 

"  Austria-Hungary  has  to  choose  between  one  of  the  following  courses. 
Either  they  can  regard  the  Serajevo  outrage  as  a  national  misfortune,  and  a 
crime  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  evidence  obtained  at  the  trial,  in 
which  case  Serbia's  co-operation  in  the  work  will  be  requested,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  perpetrators  from  escaping  the  extreme  penalty.  Or  they  can  treat 
the  Serajevo  outrage  as  a  Pan-Serbian,  South  Slav,  and  Pan-Slav  conspiracy, 
with  every  manifestation  of  their  hatred,  hitherto  concealed,  against  Slavdom. 
There  are  many  indications  that  influential  circles  are  being  urged  to  adopt 
the  latter  course;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  ready  for  self-defence.  Should 
the  former  and  milder  course  be  adopted,  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  meet 
Austrian  wishes  in  this  respect."* 

This  puts  the  matter  in  the  clearest  possible  shape:  Was  the  Austrian  note  to 
deal  with  the  Serajevo  crime  as  the  unit  of  enquiry  ?  Or  was  it  to  take  that  crime 
as  opening  up  the  whole  question  of  Serbian  relations  with  Austria  since  1903,  when 
Belgrade  got  free  from  the  yoke  of  Vienna,  and  to  impeach  the  whole  nation  and  its 
Government  on  general  grounds  of  unfriendliness,  the  Serajevo  murder  being  only 
one  item  in  the  count?  There  was  the  sharpest  difference  between  these  two  possi- 
bilities. Serbia  was  prepared  to  yield  much  if  the  first  course  were  taken.  But  if 
the  whole  South  Slav  question  were  to  be  raised,  anything  might  happen.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  bear  in  mind,  and  the  Austrian  Government  was  well  aware  of  it, 
was  that  a  general  assault  on  the  independence  of  Serbia  might  not  only  drive  that 
little  Kingdom  to  the  resistance  of  despair,  but  might  be  resented  outside.  Russia 
had  given  fair  warning  that,  while  she  was  administering  counsels  of  submission  and 
moderation  to  Belgrade,  she  would  not  regard  an  armed  attack  on  Serbia  with 
equanimity.  Of  this  warning,  transmitted  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Ministers  on  the  13th  July,  there  is  full  evidence.  As  early  as  the 
6th  July  the  French  Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  M.  Paleologue,  reported  to  Paris  M. 
Sazonoff's  confidences  to  him  concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  The 
Russian  Minister  had  sent  for  the  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires,  Count  Czernin,  to 
discuss  the  crisis.  On  being  told  that  the  Government  of  Vienna  would  perhaps  be 
compelled  to  search  on  Serbian  territory  for  the  instigators  of  the  crime  of  Seraievo 
M.  Sazonoff  interrupted  him  and  said:— 

'  No  country  has  had  to  suffer  more  than  Russia  from  crimes  prepared  on 

*  Jovanovitch  to  Pasitch,  July  15  :  Serbian  Blue  Book. 
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foreign  soil.  Have  we  ever  claimed  to  employ  in  any  country  whatever  the  pro- 
cedure with  which  your  newspapers  threaten  Serbia  ?  Do  not  embark  on  such 
a  course."* 

A  few  days  later  Sir  George  Buchanan  was  given  similar  information  from 
the  same  quarter.!  M.  Sazonoft'  told  him  plainly  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
Austrian  ultimatum  to  Belgrade  could  not  leave  Russia  indifferent:  she  might  be 
forced  to  take  some  precautionary  military  measures.  The  German  Ambassador 
had  been  told  that  Pan-Serb  agitation  in  Austria  was  an  internal  growth,  and  blame 
could  not  be  thrown  on  Serbia  for  it,  any  more  than  the  German  Government  could  be 
held  responsible  for  the  Pan-German,  or  the'  Italian  Government  for  the  Pan-Italian, 
propaganda  that  were  being  carried  on  within  the  Austrian  Empire.  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  sending  in  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Belgrade  (the  22nd  July)  the 
Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vienna  received  definite  orders  to  "  warn  in  friendly 
but  firm  language"  the  Austrian  Government  against  sending  in  to  Serbia  a  Note 
drawn  up  in  terms  which  the  latter  could  not  accept  without  humiliation.}:  The 
French;  Ambassador  at  Vienna  also  spoke  seriously  on  the  same  day  to  the  Austrian 
Under-Secretary,  Baron  Macchio,  of  the  dangers  of  provoking  an  armed  conflict 
with  Serbia.  § 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Austrian  Government  was  fully  aware  that  Russia 
would  not  raise  any  objection  to  steps  directed  towards  the  punishment  of  persons 
implicated  in  the  Serajevo  crime,  or  the  dissolution  of  societies  which  were 
notoriously  revolutionary,  but  would  object  to  requirements  which  would  humiliate 
Serbian  national  feeling ||  or  put  an  end  to  the  political  independence  of  the  Kingdom. 
When,  therefore,  Count  Berchtold  issued  the  astounding  document  with  which  we 
have  next  to  deal,  he  knew  that  he  was  challenging  not  only  Serbia  but  Russia  by 
the  terms  which  he  chose  to  employ.  Either  he  had  deliberately  resolved  to  bring 
about  a  European  war,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  seemed  favourable, 
or  else  he  believed  that  Russiai  was  too  weak  to  fight,  and  would  withdraw  from  her 
attitude  of  protest  if  she  were  treated  to  a  display  of  force  and  threats.  She  had 
retreated  when  threatened  in  1909,  a,t  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia ;  she 
might  do  the  same  in  1914.  Should  she  remain  passive,  in  spite  of  M.  Sazonoff's 
recent  warnings,  she  would  have  received  a  d'eadly  blow  to  her  prestige,  and  Austria 
might  for  the  future  work  her  will  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  without  a  rival. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  during  the  four  weeks  that  elapsed 
between  the  Serajevo  murder  and  the  issue  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  on  the  23rd 
July  is  quite  simple  and  clear.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  apprehensive  of  dire  possi- 
bilities, but  did  not,  on  the  whole,  think  that  they  would  come  into  being.  On  the 
20th  July  he  summed  the  situation  up  in  a  confidential  despatch  to  Sir  George 
Buchanan  at  Petrograd  :  — 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  Serbian  Government  may  have  been  negligent,  and 
that  proceedings  at  the  trial  at  Serajevo  will  show  that  the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
duke was  planned  on  Serbian  territory.  If  the  Austrian  demands  on  Serbia 
are  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  if  Austria  can  produce  justification  for 
making  them,  I  hope  attempts  will  be  made  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the  peace. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that  Austria  and  Russia  should  discuss  the  matters 
together,  if  they  became  difficult.  You  can  speak  in  this  sense  (at  Petrograd) 
if  occasion  seems  to  require  it. "IF 

This  view  was  set  forth  in  fuller  phrases  two  days  later  in  another  despatch 
to  Buchanan:— 

'  I  spoke  to  Count  Benckendorff  (Russian  Ambassador  in  London)  to-day  of 
the  apprehension  felt  about  Austria  and  Serbia.  I  told  him  of  my  last  conversa- 
tion with  the  German  Ambassador.**  I  found  that  Count  Benckendorff  had  also 
met  the  German  Ambassador,  and  found  him  very  apprehensive.  I  said  that  it 
was  very  desirable  that  the  Russian  Government  should  communicate  directly 
with  the  Austrian.  If  Austria  made  a  demand  at  Belgrade,  and  the  Russian 

*  PalcSologiie  to  Viviani,  French  Yellow  Book,  July  G. 

Buchanan  to  Grey,  Private,  July  18. 
|  Bunsen  to  Grey,  July  23. 

§  Ibid.     Cf.  Bienvenu-Martin  to  the  French  Ambassador,  of  same  date  in  French  Yellow  Book 
||  Cf.  M.  Dumaiue,  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  Bienvenu-Martin,  July  22. 
IF  Grey  to  Buchanan,  Private,  July  20. 
**  See  above,  p.  15. 
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Minister  there  was  understood  to  support  the  Serbians  in  resisting  the  demand, 
and  Russia  and  Austria  kept  each  other  at  arm's  length  meanwhile,  it  would 
be  £  very  difficult  situation.  Count  Benckendorff  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
Russia's  making  a  friendly  communication  at  Vienna — at  present  there  was 
nothing  to  go  upon. 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  been  thinking  of  what,  might  be  done  if  I  were  in 
M.  Sazonoff' s  place.  It  might  be  possible  for  M.  Sazonoff  to  send  for  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  refer  to  the  statements  in  the  press 
that  Austria  was  going  to  make  some  demand  on  Serbia;  to  emphasise  the 
strength  of  Pan-Serb  feeling  in  Russia,  and  then  to  ask  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  ,take  Russia  into  their  confidence,  by  telling  them  exactly  the  extent  and 
nature  of  their  grievance  against  Serbia,  and  what  they  felt  it  necessary  to  ask. 
It  might  then  be  possible  for  the  Russian  Government  to  get  the  Austrian  de- 
mand kept  within  reasonable  limits.  I  also  said  that  I  had  told  Mr.  des  Graz 
(who  was  proceeding  to  Belgrade  as  our  Minister  there)  that  it  was  not  our  busi- 
ness to  take  violent  sides  in  the  matter,  and  that  what  he  could  say  in  Belgrade, 
must  depend  on  what  case  the  Austrians  presented.  If  they  proved  that  the 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Archduke  had  been  planned  on  Serbian  territory,  and 
that  Austria  had  real  grounds  of  complaint,  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
urge  in  Belgrade  that  the  Serbian  Government  really  ought  to  give  Austria  the 
utmost  assurances  they  could,  for  the  prevention  of  such  plots  against  Austria 
being  carried  on  in  Serbia  for  the  future."* 

It  looks  as  if,  when  despatching  this  communication,  Sir  Edward  had  not  been 
aware  that,  some  fortnight  before,  M.  Sazonoff  had  already  carried  out  part  of  this 
suggestion,  by  sending  for  Count  Czernin  and  warning  him  that  Russian  opinion 
was  set  against  the  idea,  ventilated  by  the  Austrian  press,  to  the  effect  that  Austrian 
magistrates  and  officials  might  be  sent  into  Serbia  to  investigate  the  charge  of 
conspiracy.  The  hint  had  certainly  had  no  effect  whatever.! 

Only  on  the  very  day  of  the  sending  in  of  the  ultimatum  does  Sir  Edward  Grey 
appear  to  have  recognised  that  Austria  had  hardened  her  heart,  and  was  prepared 
to  precipitate  the  crisis.  The  full  danger  of  the  situation  was  revealed  to  him  when 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  called  to  inform  him,,  unofficially,  as  to  the  contents  of 
that  forthcoming  document.  It  was  said  to  contain  proofs  of  the  complicity  of 
Serbian  officials  in  the  Serajevo  crime,  to  include  a  long  series  of  demands,  and  to 
end  with  setting  "something  in  the  nature  of  a  time  limit  ".by  which  Serbia  must 
send  in  a  satisfactory  answer.  Count  Mensdorff  then  went  off  into  an  ominous 
recapitulation  of  Serbia's  sins  from  1909  onwards:  "She never  kept  her  promises;  she 
had  stirred  up  agitations  to  dismember  Austria,  and  Austria  must  protect  herself." 
This  was  most  alarming,  yet  the  forecast  only  gave  a  pale  reflection  of  what  the 
document  was  really  going  to  be.  Sir  Edward  replied  that  awful  consequences  were 
involved  in  the  situation.  The  attitude  of  Russia  depended  entirely  on  the  precise 
nature  of  the  Austrian  demands,  and  the  amount  of  justification  that  she  could  set 
forth.  Count  Mensdorff  did  not  demur  to  the  statement  of  the  possible  consequences, 
but  said  that  all  would  depend  on  Russia.  "  I  made  the  answer  that  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, such  as  this,  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  it  required  two  to  keep  the  peace 
as  it  was  to  say  ordinarily  that  it  took  two  to  make  a  quarrel.  I  hoped  very  much 
that  if  there  were  difficulties,  Austria  and  Russia  would  be  able  in  the  first  instance 
to  discuss  them  with  each  other.  Count  Mensdodf  said  that  he  hoped  that  this 
might  be  possible,  but  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  attitude  of  St 
Petersburg  had  not  been  very  favourable  lately.  "J 

It  must  be  noted  that  Sir  Edward's  last  suggestion  had  already  been  acted  upon 
by  M.  Sazonoff  to  no  effect.  On  the  previous  day  (the  22nd  July)  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  had  arranged  for  the  direct  application  to  Vienna  already  noted 
above,  by  directing  the  Russian  representative  there  to  warn  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment against  sending  in  unreasonably  harsh  demands  to  Belgrade.  So  little  did  the 
Russian  diplomatist  understand  the  imminence  of  the  rupture  that  he  left  Vienna 
for  a  short  holiday  "in  consequence  of  reassuring  explanations  made  to  him  bv  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  which  was  just  about  to  launch  its  thunder- 


*  Grey  to  Buchanan,  Private,  July  23. 
-f  See  above,  p.  17  foot,  and  18. 
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bolt.*  It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  deceived  with  malice  prepense  by  the  Vienna 
authorities,  who  were  by  this  time  fully  prepared  to  start  their  game  of  defying 
Russia  and  forcing  on  war. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Text  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  and  Comments  thereon,  July  23,  1914. 

Before  taking  into  consideration  the  meaning  of  this   long    and    formidable 
document,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  its  entire  text : — 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  been  obliged  to  address  the 
following  note  to  the  Servian  Government  on  the  23rd  July,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  Belgrade  : — 

"  '  On  the  31st  March,  1909,  the  Servian  Minister  in  Vienna,  on  the 
instructions  of  the  Servian  Government,  made  the  following  declaration  to 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government : — 

"  '  "  Servia  recognises  that  the  fait  accompli  regarding  Bosnia 
has  not  affected  her  rights,  and  consequently  she  will  conform  to  such 
decision  as  the  Powers  may  take  in  conformity  with  article  25  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  deference  to  the  advice  of  the  Great  Powers, 
Servia  undertakes  to  renounce  from  now  onwards  the  attitude  of  pro^ 
test  and  opposition  which  she  has  adopted  with  regard  to  the  annexa- 
tion since  last  autumn.  She  undertakes,  moreover,  to  modify  the 
direction  of  her  policy  with  regard  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  live  in 
future  on  good  neighbourly  terms  with  the  latter." 

' ' '  The  history  of  recent  years,  and  in  particular  the  painful  events  of 
the  28th  June  last,  have  shown  the  existence  of  a  subversive  movement  with 
the  object  of  detaching  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Austria-Hungary  from 
the  Monarchy.  The  movement,  which  had  its  birth  under  the  eye  of  the 
Servian  Government,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  itself  manifest  on  both 
sides  of  the  Servian  frontier  in  the  shape  of  acts  of  terrorism  and  a  series  of 
outrages  and  murders. 

"  Far  from  carrying  out  the  formal  undertakings  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  the  31st  March,  1909^  the  Royal  Servian  Government  has 
done  nothing  to  repress  these  movements.  It  has  permitted  the  criminal 
machinations  of  various  societies  and  associations  directed  against  the 
Monarchy,  and  has  tolerated  unrestricted  language  on  ,the  part  of  the 
press,  the  glorification  of  the  perpetrators  of  outrages,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  officers  and  functionaries  in  subversive  agitation.  It  has  permitted 
an  unwholesome  propaganda  in  public  instruction,  in  short,  it  has  per- 
mitted all  manifestations  of  a  nature  to  incite  the  Servian  population  to 
hatred  of  the  Monarchy  and  contempt  of  its  institutions. 

"  'The  culpable  tolerance  of  the  Royal  Servian  Government  had  not 
ceased  at  the  moment  when  the  events  of  the  28th  June  last  proved  its  fatal 
consequence  to  the  whole  world. 

"  '  It  results  from  the  depositions  and  confessions  of  the  criminal 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  of  the  28th  June  that  the  Serajevo  assassina- 
tions were  planned  in  Belgrade ;  that  the  arms  and  explosives  with  which 
the  murderers  were  provided  had  been  given  to  them  by  Servian  officers  and 
functionaries  belonging  to  the  Narodna  Odbrana;  and  finally,  that  the 
passage  into  Bosnia  of  the  criminals  and  their  arms  was  organised  and 
effected  by  certain  chiefs  of  the  Servian  frontier  service. 

"  '  The  above-mentioned  results  of  the  magisterial  investigation  do  not 
permit  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  pursue  any  longer  the 
attitude  of  expectant  forbearance  which  they  have  maintained  for  years  in 
face  of  the  machinations  hatched  in  Belgrade,  and  thence  propagated  in 
the  territories  of  the  Monarchy.  The  results,  on  the  contrary,  impose  on 

*  M.  Dumaitie,  French  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  July  22  [French  Yellow  Book]. 
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them  the  duty  of  putting  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  form  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Monarchy. 

"  '  To  achieve  this  end  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  finds  itself 
compelled  to  demand  from  the  Royal  Servian  Government  a  formal  assur- 
ance that  it  condemns  this  dangerous  propaganda  against  the  Monarchy; 
in  other  words,  the  whole  series  of  tendencies,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is 
to  detach  from  the  Monarchy  territories  belonging  to  it,  and  that  it 
undertakes  to  suppress  by  every  means  this  criminal  -and  terrorist  propa- 
ganda. 

"  'In  order  to  give  a  formal  character  to  this  undertaking  the  Royal 
Servian  Government  shall  publish  on  the  front  page  of  their  "  Official 
Journal  "  of  the  13th /16th  July  the  following  declaration : — 

•"  '  "  The  Royal  Government  of  Servia  condemns  the  propaganda 
directed  against  Austria-Hungary — i.e.,  the  general  tendency  of 
which  the  final  aim  is  to  detach  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
territories  belonging  to  it — and  it  sincerely  deplores  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  these  criminal  proceedings. 

"  '  "The  Royal  Government  regrets  that  Servian  officers  and 
functionaries  participated  in  the  above-mentioned  propaganda  and 
thus  compromised  the  good  neighbourly  relations  to  which  the  Royal 
Government  was  solemnly  pledged  by  its  declaration  of  the  31st  March, 
1909. 

"  '  "  The  Royal  Government,  which  disapproves  and  repudiates 
all  idea  of  interfering  or  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  destinies  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  part  whatsoever  of  Austria-Hungary,  considers 
itself  in  duty  bound  formally  to  warn  officers  and  functionaries,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  that  henceforward  it  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  rigour  against  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  such 
machinations,  which  it  will  use  all  its  efforts  to  anticipate  and 
suppress.'' 

"  '  This  declaration  shall  simultaneously  be  communicated  to  the 
Royal  army  as  an  Order  of  the  Day  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  shall  be 
published  in  the  "  Official  Bulletin  "  of  the  Army. 

' '  '  The  Royal  Servian  Government  further  undertakes — 

"  '  1.  To  suppress  any  publication  which  incites  to  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy   and    the    general 
-  tendency  of  which  is  directed  against  its  territorial  integrity ; 

"  '  2.  To  dissolve  immediately  the  society  styled  "  Narodna  Odbrana," 
to  confiscate  all  its  means  of  propaganda,  and  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  against  other  societies  and  their  branches  in 
Servia  which  engage  in  propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy.  The  Royal  Government  shall  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  societies  dissolved  from  con- 
tinuing their  activity  under  another  name  and  form ; 

"  '  3.  To  eliminate  without  delay  from  public  instruction  in  Servia, 
both  as  regards  the  teaching  body  and  also  as  regards  the 
means  of  instruction,  everything  that  serves,  or  might  serve,  to 
foment  the  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary ; 

'  '  4.  To  remove  from  the  military  service,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion in  general,  all  officers  and  functionaries  guilty  of  pro- 
paganda against  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  whose 
names  and  deeds  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  communicating  to  the  Royal  Government ; 
'  5.  To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Servia  of  representatives*  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  sub- 
versive movement  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Monarchy ; 

'6.  To  take  judicial  proceedings  against  accessories  to  the  plot  of 
the  28th  June  who  are  on  Servian  territorv ;  delegates*  of  the 

*j     ' 

*  "  Organet"  a  curious  term  which  might  cover  any  sort  of  representative. 
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Austro-Hungarian  Governinent  will  take  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion relating  thereto; 

"  '7.  To  proceed  without  delay  to  the  arrest  of  Major  Voija 
Tankositch  and  of  the  individual  named  Milan  Ciganovitch,  a 
Servian  State  employe,  who  have  been  compromised  by  the 
results  of  the  magisterial  enquiry  at  Serajevo; 
'  8.  To  prevent  by  effective  measures  the  co-operation  of  Servian 
authorities  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  arms  and  explosives  across  the 
"frontier,  to  dismiss  and  punish  severely  the  officials  of  the 
frontier  service  at  Schabatz  and  Loznica  guilty  of  having 
assisted  the  perpetrators  of  the  Serajevo  crime  by  facilitating 
their  passage  across  the  frontier ; 

"  '  (J.  To  furnish  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Governinent  with  explana- 
tions regarding  the  unjustiable  utterances  of  high  Servian 
officials, 'both  in  Servia  and  abroad,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
official  position,  have  not  hesitated  since  the  crime  of  the 
28th  June  to  express  themselves  in  interviews  in  terms  of 
hostility  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government ;  and,  finally, 
'  10.  To  notify  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  without  delay 
of  the  execution  of  the  measures  comprised  under  the  preceding 
heads. 

'  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  expect  the  reply  of  the  Royal 

Government  at  the  latest  by  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  July. 

"  '  A  memorandum  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  magisterial  enquiry 

at  Serajevo  with  regard  to  the  officials  mentioned  under  heads  (7)  and  (8) 

is  attached  to  this  note.' 

Memorandum. 

"  The  criminal  enquiry  opened  by  the  Court  of  Serajevo  against  Gavrilo 
Princip  and  his  accessories  on  a  charge  of  murder  and  complicity  therein,  "with 
regard  to  their  crime  of  the  28th  June  last,  has  up  to  the  present  led  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

"1.  The  plot,  having  as  its  object  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Serajevo,  was  formed 
at  Belgrade  by  Gavrilo  Princip,  Nedeljko  Cabrinovic,  one  Milan 
Ciganovic,  and  Trefko  Grabez,  with  the  assistance  of  Commander 
Voija  Tankosic. 

"2.  The  six  bombs  and  the  four  Browning  pistols  and  ammunition  with 
which  the  guilty  parties  committed  the  act  were  delivered  to  Princip, 
Cabrinovic,  and  Grabez  by  the  man  Milan  Ciganovid  and  Com- 
mander Voija  Tankosic  at  Belgrade. 

"3.  The  bombs  are  hand-grenades  coming  from  the  arms  depot  of  the 
Serbian  army  at  Kragujevac. 

"4.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  attempt,  Ciganovic  taught 
Princip,  Cabrinovic,  and  Grabez  how  to  use  the  bombs,  and  gave 
lessons  in  firing  Browning  pistols  to  Princip  and  Grabez  in  a  forest 
near  the  shooting  ground  at  Topschider. 

"  5.  To  enable  Princip,  Cabrinovic,  and  Grabez  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  smuggle  in  their  contraband  of  arms 
secretly,  a  secret  system  of  transport  was  organised  by  Ciganovic. 

"  By  this  arrangement  the  introduction  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina  of 
criminals  and  their  arms  was  effected  by  the  officials  controlling  the  frontiers  at 
Schabatz  (Rade  Popovic)  and  Loznica,  as  well  as  by  the  customs-officer 
Rudivoi  Grbic,  of  Loznica,  with  the  assistance  of  various  private  persons." 

To  this  text  of  the  Note  delivered  at  Belgrade,  there  was  added  a  sort  of  essay 
or  expose  on  the  malignancy  of  Serbia,  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Governments 
of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  text 
of  this  document  also,  as  showing  the  general  tone  of  the  Austrian  attitude. 
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"  Instructions  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 

1 '  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  Excellency  to  bring  the  contents  of  this 
note  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited,  accom- 
panying your  communication  with  the  following  observations  : — 

"  '  On  the  31st  March,  1909,  the  Royal  Servian  Government  addressed 
to  Austria-Hungary  the  declaration  of  which  the  text  is  reproduced  above. 

"  '  On  the  very  day  after  this  declaration  Servia  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  instilling  revolutionary  ideas  into  the  Serb  subjects  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  so  preparing  for  the  separation  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  on  the  Servian  frontier. 

"  '  Servia  became  the  centre  of  a  criminal  agitation. 

"  '  No  time  was  lost  in  the  formation  of  societies  and  groups,  whose 
object,  either  avowed  or  secret,  was  the  creation  of  disorders  on  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory.  These  societies  and  groups  count  among  their  mem- 
bers generals  and  diplomatists,  Government  officials  and  judges — in  short, 
men  at  the  top  of  official  and  unofficial  society  in  the  kingdom. 

"  '  Servian  journalism  is  almost  entirely  at  the  service  of  this  pro- 
paganda, which  is  directed  against  Austria-Hungary,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  the  organs  of  the  Servian  press  stirring  up  their  readers  to 
hatred  or  contempt  for  the  neighbouring  Monarchy,  or  to  outrages  directed 
more  or  less  openly  against  its  security  and  integrity. 

"  '  A  large  number  of  agents  are  employed  in  carrying  on  by  every 
means  the  agitation  against  Austria-Hungary  and  corrupting  the  youth  in 
the  frontier  provinces. 

' '  Since  the  recent  Balkan  crisis  there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of 
the  spirit  of  conspiracy  inherent  in  Servian  politicians,  which  has  left  such 
sanguinary  imprints  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom ;  individuals  belonging 
formerly  to  bands  employed  in  Macedonia  have  come  to  place  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  terrorist  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary. 

"  'In  the  presence  of  these  doings,  to  which  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  exposed  for  years,  the  Servian  Government  have  not  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  take  the  slightest  step.  The  Servian  Government  have  thus 
failed  in  the  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
31st  March,  1909,  and  acted  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Europe  and  the 
undertaking  given  to  Austria-Hungary. 

' '  '  The  patience  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  in  the  face  of 
the  provocative  attitude  of  Servia  was  inspired  by  the  territorial  dis- 
interestedness of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  hope  that  the 
Servian  Government  would  end  in  spite  of  everything  by  appreciating 
Austria-Hungary's  friendship  at  its  true  value.  By  observing  a  benevolent 
attitude  towards  the  political  interests  of  Servia,  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  hoped  that  the  kingdom  would  finallv  decide  to  follow  an 
analogous  line  of  conduct  on  its  own  side.  In  particular,  Austria-Hungary 
expected  a  development  of  this  kind  in  the  political  ideas  of  Servia,  when, 
after  the  events  of  1912,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  by  -its  dis- 
interested and  ungrudging  attitude,  made  such  a  considerable  aggrandise- 
ment of  Servia  possible. 

'  The  benevolence  which  Austria-Hungary  showed  towards  the 
neighbouring  State  had  no  restraining  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
kingdom-,  which  continued  to  tolerate  on  its  territory  a  propaganda  of 
which  the  fatal  consequences  were  demonstrated  to  the  whole  world  on  the 
28th  June  last,  when  the  Heir  Presumptive  to  the  Monarchy  and  his  illus- 
trious consort  fell  victims  to  a  plot  hatched  at  Belgrade . 

"  '  In  the  presence  of  this  state  of  things  the  Imperial  and  Roval 
Government  have  felt  compelled  to  take  new  and  urgent  steps  at  Belgrade, 
with  a  view  to  inducing  the  Servian  Government  to  stop  the  incendiary 
movement  that  is  threatening  the  security  and  integrity  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy. 

'  The  Imperial  and  Roval  Government  are  convinced  that  in  taking 
this  step  they  will  find  themselves  in  full  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of 
all  civilised  nations,  who  cannot  permit  regicide  to  become  a  weapon  that 
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can  be  employed  with  impunity  in  political  strife,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
to  be  continually  disturbed  by  movements  emanating  from  Belgrade. 

"  '  In  support  of  the  above  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  hold 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited  a  dossier 
elucidating  the  Servian  intrigues  and  the  connection  between  these  intrigues 
and  the  murder  of  the  28th  June.' 

Vienna,  July  24. 

With  a  sensation  of  dismay  the  Governments  of  all  the  European  States  which 
were  not  of  the  German-Austrian  alliance  recognised  that  this  document  raised  the 
whole  Eastern  Question  in  its.  most  dangerous  shape.  It  was  not  an  indictment  of 
the  Serbian  Government  for  complicity  in  the  Serajevo  murders ;  indeed,  only  one 
Serbian  receives  prominent  mention  in  the  long  screed — the  ex-captain  of  Mace- 
donian komitadjis,  Voijamir  Tankositch;  all  the  other  chief  personages  appearing 
in  the  "  Memorandum  "  were  Austrian  subjects  of  Bosnian  extraction. 

But  the  Serajevo  murder,  as  can  be  seen,  occupied  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Ultimatum,  which  was  really  an  indictment  of  Serbia  for 
having  been  an  unfriendly  neighbour  to  Austria  for  many  years.  The  Archduke's 
death  was  treated  merely  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  provocative  incidents,  not  as  a 
crime  complete  in  itself.  And  the  demand  made  at  Belgrade  by  way  of  punishment 
was  not  for  collaboration  in  pursuing  the  assassins  of  Franz  Ferdinand,  but  for 
the  humiliation  of  Serbia  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  State  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  Austrians  took  credit  for  themselves  for  not  demanding  territorial  annexation, 
but,  when  the  Note  is  examined,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  were  asking  for  permanent 
rights  of  interference  within  the  boundaries  of  Serbia  equivalent  to  a  protectorate. 

For  it  is  a  demand  for  an  acknowledgment  of  vassalage  when  one  State  asks  of 
another  (1)  the  right  to  station  magistrates  or  officials'  ("  organes  ")  on  its  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  certain  propaganda  (see  §5  of  the  Note)  ;  (2)  the  right 
to  exclude  from  civil  and  military  office  for  the  future  all  such  persons  as  it  may  from 
time  to  time  designate  as  hostile  to  itself  (see  §4  of  the  Note)  ;  (3).  the  similar  right 
to  expel  from  Government  employment  such  university  teachers  or  schoolmasters  as 
it  mav  choose  to  designate  as  actively  or  potentially  hostile,  not  to  speak  of  the 
subsidiary  right  to  put  books  ("  les  moyens  d'instruction  ")  on  the  Index  Escpur- 
gatorius  (see  §3) . 

Some  of  the  other  clauses  in  the  document  were  no  less  provocative  to  Serbian 
patriotism  and  humiliating  to  Serbian  pride,  but  the  three  demands  above  strike  at 
the  essential  elements  of  sovereignty.  No  State  is  anv  longer  a  free  Power  which 
allows  to  another  a  veto  on  all  its  appointments  to  office,  civil  or  militarv,  a  right 
of  censorship  over  all  its  public  instruction,  and  the  power  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  "  supnress  subversive  movements  "  on  its  soil.  If  the  Serbian  King  had  conceded 
these  noints,  he  might  have  been  directed  at  once  to  dismiss  everv  conceivable  holder 
of  authority,  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Humblest  schoolmaster,  and  to  Hand 
over  the  administration  to  the  Austrian  "  organs  for  the  suppression  of  subversive 
propaganda.  "j 

There  was  a  fourth  demand  so  obscurely  worded  that  it  ma,v  or  mav  not  be  read 
as  interfering  with  the  sovereign tv  of  the  Serbian  State,  according  as  its  meaning  is 
interpreted.  This  is  the  demand  that  iudicial  proceedings  on  Serbian  soil  should  be 
taken  against  all  "  partisans  du  complot  de  juin  28  "  —the  Seraievo  crime — and  that 
;e  des  organes  de*le*gue*s  nar  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  et  Roval  prendront  part  aux 
recherches  v  relatives."  If  this  meant  that.  Austrian  officials  were  to  appear  as 
magistrates  in  the  Serbian  courts,  it  would  have  been  another  clear  invasion  of 
national  rights.  But  if  the  words  were  internreted  a,s  meaning  no  more  than  that 
Austrian  police  should  be  nut  in  touch  with  the  preliminary  enquiries  made  bv  the 
Rerhia,n  police,  such  would  not  be  the  ca.se.  The  Vienna  Government  subsequently 
paid  that  the  second  interpretation  was  the  correct  one*— but  this  statement  was  an 
after-thought,  made  after  war  had  been  declared  :  the  Serbians  were  inclined  to  think 
that  tV»e  words  had  the  former  meaning — and  thev  mav  have  been  right. 

The  open  attack  on  the  independence  of  Serbia  made  bv  the  three  clauses  cited 
above  was.  as  will  be  seen,  accompanied  hv  other  demands,  intended^ to  excite 
r  feeling  in  Belgrade  nnd  to  s*>onre  for  the  Ultimatum  the  negative  answer 
ich  yjermn  desired.  The  first  of  these  demands  was  the  order  that  on  the  front 

*  See  Austrian  comment  on  the  Serbian  reply  in  the  Austrian  Bed  Book, 
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pa^e  of  the  "  Belgrade  Official  Gazette  "  for  the  26th  July  should  be  printed  a 
declaration  that  the  Serbian  Government  regretted  that  Serbian  officers  and  civil 
functionaries  had  taken  part  in  propaganda  directed  against  Austria,  and  that  the 
Government,  disapproving,  and  repudiating  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
destiny  of  any  people  under  Austro-Hungarian  rule,  formally  warned  the  whole 
civil  and  military  hierarchy  that  it  would  punish  severely  any  individual  joining  for 
the  future  in  any  such  agitation.  This  minatory  declaration  was  also  to  be  printed 
as  an  "  Order  of  the  Day"  to  the  Army,  and  issued  in  the  "Official  Military 
Bulletin.'"'  The  ingenuity  of  this  clause  was  not  merely  that  it  made  the  Serbian 
Government  acknowledge  in  clear  terms  that  there  had  been  anti-  Austrian  plots  in 
which  high  personages  had  joined,  but  that  it  forced  the  King  and  his  Ministers  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  idea  of  liberating  the  oppressed  Serbs  >of  Austria, 
and  to  threaten  the  Army  with  punishment  if  it  manifested  any  sympathy  with  that 
programme.  If  by  any  chance  King  Peter  and  M.  Pasitch  humbled  themselves  so 
far  as  to  print  this  unpopular  declaration,  nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that 
the  angry  army  would  burst  out  and  make  an  end  of  the  Pasitch  Ministry,  if  not 
also  of  the  dynasty  of  Karageorgevitch  .  And  so,  anarchy  supervening,  Austria 
would  have  a  casus  belli,  just  as  good  as  if  the  Government  had  boggled  at  accepting 
the  original  terms  of  the  Note. 

The  second  provocative  demand  of  the  Vienna  Government  was  one  for  which, 
granted  the  Austrian  point  of  view  concerning  the  South  Slav  question,  there  was 
much  more  to  be  said  .  The  Serbian  Government  was  to  undertake  to  suppress  news- 
papers of  openly  propagandist  tendencies,  and  to  dissolve  the  great  society  called  the 
'  Narodna  Odbrana  '  '  (National  Defence)  ,  the  patriotic  association  which  had  for 
the  last  six  years  been  a  most  prominent  feature  in  Serbian  internal  politics,  and 
to  which  many  important  civil  and  military  functionaries  undoubtedly  belonged. 
There  can  be  no  use  in  denying  that  the  programme  of  the  society,  though  it  called 
itself  a  literary  association  for  inspiring  the  sentiment  of  Serbian  nationality,  was 
that  of  extending  the  Jugo-Slav  movement  over  all  the  regions  of  Austria  where 
there  was  a  discontented  Serbian,  Croatian,  or  Slovene  majority.*  It  was  un- 
doubtedly an  anti-  Austrian  association,  and  one  can  understand  the  demand  made 
for  its  suppression  in  the  Ultimatum  of  the  23rd  July.  That  the  Government  of 
M.  Pasitch  would  dread  to  meddle  with  such  a  powerful  body,  however  inconvenient 
its  activities  had  become,  was  an  undoubted  fact,  and  one  reason  more  for  thinking 
that  the  Ultimatum  would  be  rejected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  vigorous  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the 
Narodna  Odbrana  as  being  the  directing  force  of  the  Serajevo  murder,  and  respon- 
sible ^  for  it.  But  the  proofs  given  are  wholly  unconvincing  —  the  curious  Vienna 
dossier  against  the  society  owns  that  "  the  Narodna  limits  itself  to  inciting,  and 
confides  the  dangerous  part  of  the  propaganda  of  action  to  young  men  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  whom  it  has  excited  and  corrupted.  "t  The  two 
members  of  the  Narodna  resident  in  Belgrade  who  were  accused  in  the  Memorandum 
annexed  to  the  Ultimatum  of  being  connected  with  the  Serajevo  crime,  were  persons 
of  no  importance  in  the  societv  —  most  certainly  not  caoable  of  committing1  it  bv  their 
action.  One  was  the  ex-komitadji  captain,  Voijamir  Tankositch,  the  other  'an  Austrian 
subiect,  the  probationer-railway-clerk  Tziganovitch  .  The  Austrian  dossier  spite- 
fully- says  that  no  doubt  more  prominent  members  of  the  Narodna  would  have  been 
implicated—  if  only  they  had  happened  to  be  in  Belgrade  at  the  time  of  the  plot  4 
118  *?  £\vm&  UP  the  case  witn  a  sneer—  and  means  merely  that  the  Vienna  Govern- 
men  had  no  shadow  of  evidence  against  any  responsible  member  of  the  Narodna. 
>  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mix  up  two  questions  here—  the  Pan-Serbian 
proDaeanda  of  the  society,  which  could  not  seriouslv  be  denied,  and  its  connection 
tne  beraievo  crime,  which  could  not  be  proved,  because  it  did  not  exist  ;  For  it 

no  berbian  interest   that    Franz    Ferdinand    should  be  murdered  on  the  28th 

u-ne—  and  the  leading  men  in  the  Narodna  could  see  this  as  plainlv  as  M.  Pasitch 

id  ms  fellow-Ministers.     Such  an  act  had  no  political  use,  and  brought  deadly 

fli  uS  1ny  educated  Serbian  could  understand.     It  is  easv  to  see  who  might 

Lhe  crime,  but  they  were  not  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube. 


*,he  Narodns-  P-  «0  ™  the  English  translation. 

-  Dasbitch'  head  of  tbe 
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This  fact,  however,  does  not  make  it  less  clear  that,  putting  aside  the  Serajevo 
matter  altogether,  the  Austrians  had  some  justification  for  demanding  that  the 
Narodna  and  certain  other  minor  societies  which  also  practised  Pan-Serbian  pro- 
paganda should  be  dissolved.  It  was  an  extreme  demand,  and  one  deeply  humiliat- 
ing to  the  Serbian  Government ;  we  may  add  that  it  was  the  kind  of  demand  which 
no  Power  would  make  to  another  Power  unless  it  was  preparing  to  resort  to  war 
to  enforce  it.  An  interesting  parallel  may  be  conceived  by  imagining  what  would 
have  happened  in  1882,  if  the  British  Government,  after  the  long  series  of  outrages 
which  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  had 
ordered  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  dissolve  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
other  American-Irish  societies  which  had  been  fomenting  very  openly  the  political 
troubles  in  Ireland.  The  Narodna,  of  course,  was  an  infinitely  more  powerful  factor 
in  Serbian  politics  than  any  of  the  anti-British  clubs  have  ever  been  in  America. 

To  article  7  of  the  Ultimatum,  the  demand  for  the  arrest  of  the  two  persons 
Tankositch  and  Tziganovitch,  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Serajevo  crime,  with  a 
view  to  the  investigation  of  the  charge  against  them,  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection,  provided  they  were  given  a  fair  trial  on  Serbian  soil.  Nor  was  article  8 
unreasonable,  which  demanded  a  tighter  supervision  of  clandestine  traffic  on  the 
Serbian-Bosnian  frontier,  and  the  punishment  of  frontier  officials  who  might  have 
been  implicated  in  it,  provided  again  that  the  fact  of  the  traffic  and  the  guilt  of  the 
functionaries  were  duly  proved  in  Serbian  courts. 

Article  9,  however,  is  purely  provocative  and  insolent.  The  Belgrade  Govern- 
ment is  asked  to  furnish  the  Vienna  Government  with  "  explanations,"  concerning 
alleged  but  unspecified  utterances  of  high  Serbian  officials,  who  were  said  to  have 
used  in  interviews  language  of  a  kind  hostile  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 
Since  no  officials  were  named,  nor  the  persons  to  whom  the  interviews  had  been 
given,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  was  required.  The  Serbian  Prime  Minister  very  sensibly 
replied  that  the  Royal  Government  would  gladly  give  explanations,  as  soon  as  the 
passages  in  question  were  communicated  to  them,  with  proof  that  the  remarks  were 
actually  made  by  the  officials  to  whom  they  were  attributed.  And  no  other  possible 
answer  could  be  given. 

Article  10  was  the  most  sinister  part  of  the  whole  document.  It  required  that 
the  notification  of  the  execution  of  all  the  Austrian  demands  must  be  made  without 
delay,  the  answer  having  to  be  returned  within  48  hours.  The  ultimatum  was  given 
in  to  Dr.  Patchou,  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Finance,  at  6  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the 
23rd  July,  the  Prime  Minister  being  absent  from  Belgrade  that  afternoon,  so  little 
had  the  precise  moment  of  the  serving  of  the  Ultimatum  been  foreseen.  By  the 
time  that  M.  Pasitch  got  back  next  morning,  sixteen  of  the  precious  48  hours  had 
already  expired.*  Baron  Giesl  announced  that  he  and  his  suite  would  leave  Belgrade 
at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  25th,  unless  the  Ultimatum  had  been  accepted  without 
a  word  of  alteration. 

The  object  of  the  imposition  of  the  ridiculously  short  term  of  two  days  for 
the  reply  is  obvious.  There  would  be  no  time  for  the  Serbian  Government  to  consult 
the  other  Powers,  nor  for  the  other  Powers  to  confer  among  themselves.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  io;nly  got  the  text  of  the  Ultimatum  from  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  July — when  there  was  only  36  hours  left ;  the 
same  was  the  case  at  Paris,  where  the  acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
deploring,  when  the  Ultimatum  was  already  12  hours  old,  that  he  had  not  vet  seen 
it,t  and!  at  Petrograd,  where  the  document  was  given  in  at  10  a.m.  on  the  24th  to 
M.  Sazonoff.f 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Immediate  Results  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  July  23-25,  1914. 

Having  considered  the  wording  and  the  intent  of  the  Austrian  document  of  the 
23rd  July,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  general  dismay  caused  not  only  at  Belgrade 
and  Petrograd,  but  at  London  and  Paris,  Rome,  and  every  other  capital  save  Vienna 

*  Russian  Charged  d' Affaires  at  Belgrade  to  Sazonoff,  reporting  tho  delivery  of  the  note  and  the  absence 
of  M.  Pasitch,  who  is  expected  back  by  train  at  10  A.M.  next  morning. 

t  See  document  3  in  the  Russian  Orange  Book. 

\  Biwivenu-Martin  to  Viviani,  document  23  in  the  French  Yellow  Book.  Document  24  shows  that  it 
came  in  during-  the  coures  of  the  morning. 
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and  Berlin,  by  its  character.  Many  diplomatists  had  still  cherished  the  idea  current 
earlier  in  July — though  somewhat  discredited  as  the  month  drew  on — that  the  Note 
would  be  stiff  and  strong,  that  it  would  make  many  hard  demands  on  Serbia,  but 
that  it  would  provide  terms  on  which  a  peaceful  agreement  could  be  reached.  Every- 
one, including  M.  Sazonoff,  had  been  preaching  moderation  to  Belgrade;  and  the 
Serbian  Government  had  intimated  to  its  representatives  abroad  that  it  was  ready 
to  hand  over  to  justice  any  of  its  subjects  who  might  be  implicated  in  the  Serajevo 
crime,  to  prepare  new  legislation  against  the  possession  and  misuse  of  arms  and 
explosives,  to  restrain  excitable  elements  in  the  press  or  public,  to  suppress  every 
movement  directed  against  the  peace  and  public  safety  of  Austria-Hungary,  arid 
generally  to  observe  all  neighbourly  obligations  to  which  Serbia  was  bound  by  her 
position  as  a  European  State.* 

But  it  was  not  signs  of  submission  such  as  these  that  were  demanded,  but  the 
conversion  of  Serbia  into  a  vassal  State,  every  one  of  whose  officials  would  be  liable 
to  dismissal  at  a  word  from  Vienna,  and  the  surrender  of  her  sovereign  rights,  to 
be  accompanied  by  public  humiliation.  The  King  and  Ministers  were  to  make  formal 
declarations  of  their  responsibility  and  their  guilt  to  the  army  and  the  nation,  in 
the  exact  words  dictated  by  Austria.  There  was  no  opportunity  offered  for  negotia- 
tion, because  no  time  was  granted.  M.  Pasitch  personally  received  the  Austrian 
Note  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  July,  and  had  to  make  his  reply  by  six  on  the 
following  afternoon. 

The  meeting  of  the  Serbian  Cabinet  was  sufficiently  gloomy;  their  worst  fears  had 
been  more  than  justified.  There  was  scant  leisure  for  debate,  and  it  was  barely 
possible  to  get  counsel  from  abroad,  in  .time  to  permit  of  the  necessary  reply  to  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum  being  drafted  in  consonance  with  advice  from  Russia  and  other 
friendly  Powers.  On  the  spot  the  conjunction  with  regard  to  the  Foreign  Legations 
chanced  to  be  most  inconvenient.  M.  Hartwig,  the  famous  Russian  Minister,  who 
had  been  the  trusted  adviser  of  Serbia  for  many  years,  had  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
before,  while  making  a  call  on  his  Austrian  colleague — so  suddenly  that  rumours  had 
got  about  that  his  death  had  not  been  natural.  There  was  no  British  Minister,  though 
Mr.  des  Graz  was  on  his  way  to  Belgrade  from  London.  And  so  both  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  were  represented  only  by  Charges  d'Affaires,  who  could  do  no  more 
than  refer  enquiries  to  London  and  Petrograd.  The  French  Minister  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  was  invisible;  a  successor  to  him  was  due  to  arrive 
from  Constantinople  in  a  few  days.f 

The  Serbian  Premier  hastily  sent  for  the  British  and  Russian  Charge's  d'Affaires, 
showed  them  the  text  of  the  Austrian  -Note,  and  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  accept 
every  demand  that  he  could,  but  that  he  considered  five  points  hopeless.  He  did  not 
see  how  he  could  concede: — 

(1)  The  demand  for  the  residence  of  Austrian  officials  on  Serbian  soil  to 
suppress  nationalist  movements. 

(2.)  The  pledge  to  dismiss  all  officers  and  functionaries  whom  the  Austrian 
Government  might  designate  from  time  to  time  as  hostile  to  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 

(3.)  The  similar  pledge  to  dismiss  all  professors  and  schoolmasters  who  should 
be  accused  of  fomenting  anti- Austrian  propaganda. 

(4.)  The  decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  powerful  and  popular  Narodna 
Odbrana,  and  the  other  societies. 

(5.)  The  humiliating  order  for  the  publication  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  a  state- 
ment acknowledging  that  Serbian  officials  had  been  implicated  in  subver- 
sive propaganda,  and  apologising  for  the  alleged  fact.i 

Meanwhile,  he  was  going  to  ask  advice  from  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd. 

To  M.  Boskovitch,  Serbian  Minister  in  London,  the  Premier  telegraphed  that 
some  of  the  Austrian  demands  were  such  that  no  Government  of  an  independent 
State  could  accept  them  in  their  entirety.  The  good  offices  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
were  asked  for — could  he  see  his  way  to  induce  the  Vienna  Government  to  moderate 
the  terms?  If  this  could  not  be  done,  future  developments  inspired  the  worst 
anxieties.  §  The  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris  was  late  in  receiving  his  telegram  from 
Belgrade,  as  it  would  seem,  but  went  to  the  French  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign 

*  All  this  from  M.  Pasitch's  Memorandum  to  Serbian  Ministers  on  July  16,  in  Serbian  Blue  Book, 
t  Oackanthorpe  to  Grey,  Private,  July  24,  complaining  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  situation. 
I  Crackanthorpe  to  Grey,  Private,  July  24,  a  distinct  document  from  the  one  quoted  in  the  last  note. 
§  Paaitch  to  Boskovitch,  July  24,  document  35  in  Serbian  Blue  Book. 

(924)  C 
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Affairs  on  his  own  account,  and  asked  for  counsel.  He  was  told  to  advise  Belgrade 
to  try  to  gain  time  at  all  costs,  by  giving  way  on  every  possible  point  not  inconsistent 
with  Serbian  national  independence.* 

To  Petrograd  appeal  was  made  not  only  in  the  normal  way  through  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  also  by  a  personal  telegram  from  the  Crown  Prince 
Alexander  to  the  Czar,  couched  in  the  following  terms:— 

"  To  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  Belgrade,  July  11  (24),  1914. 

'  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  yesterday  evening  presented  to  the 
Serbian  Government  a  Note  respecting  the  outrage  at  Serajevo.  Serbia,  aware 
of  her  international  obligations,  has  declared,  ever  since  the  horrible  crime 
was  committed,  that  she  condemned  it,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  open  an  enquiry 
in  Serbia,  if  the  complicity  of  certain  of  her  subjects  were  proved  at  the  trial 
instituted  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities.  The  demands  contained  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Note  are,  however,  unnecessarily  humiliating  for  Serbia, 
and  incompatible  with  her  dignity  as  an  independent  State.  For  instance,  we 
are  peremptorily  called  upon  to  insert  a  declaration  by  the  Government  in  the 
'  Official  Journal,'  and  for  an  order  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  army,  in  which 
we  are  to  check  the  spirit  of  hostility  towards  Austria  and  to  blame  ourselves 
for  criminal  weakness  as  regards  our  treacherous  intrigues.  We  are  further 
required  to  admit  Austro-Hungarian  officials  into  Serbia  to  take  part  with  our 
officials  at  the  trial  and  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  Note.  We  are  required  to  accept  these  demands  in  their  entirety 
within  forty-eight  hours,  failing  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  will 
leave  Belgrade.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  those  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
conditions  which  are  compatible  with  the  position  of  an  independent  State,  as 
well  as  those  to  which  your  Majesty  may  advise  us  to  agree,  and  all  those  persons 
whose  complicity  in  the  crime  may  be  proved  will  be  severely  punished  by  us. 
Certain  of  the  demands  could  not  be  carried  out  without  changes  in  our  legisla- 
tion, which  would  need  time.  We  have  been  allowed  too  short  a  time  limit. 
We  may  be  attacked  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  which  is  concentrating  upon  our  frontier.  We  are  unable  to  defend 
ourselves,  and  we  beg  your  Majesty  to  come  to  our  aid  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
much  appreciated  goodwill  which  your  Majesty  has  so  often  shown  towards  us 
inspires  us  with  our  firm  belief  that,  once  again,  our  appeal  to  your  noble  Slav 
heart  will  not  pass  unheeded. 

"  At  this  critical  moment  I  echo  the  feelings  of  the  Serbian  people  in 
praying  your  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to  interest  yourself  in  the  fate  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbia."! 

The  important  clause  of  this  telegram  was  that  in  which  the  Prince  intimated 
that,  as  regards  the  Austrian  demands,  Serbia  would  accept  not  only  those  which 
seemed  to  her  reasonable,  but  any  others  which  the  Czar  might  advise  her  to  grant. 
This  move  threw  the  responsibility  for  the  reply  to  be  made  entirely  on  Russia ;  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  very  conciliatory  document  actually  delivered  to 
Baron  Giesl  next  day  must  have  represented  the  results  of  Russian  advice. 

To  understand  the  full  effect  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Petrograd,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  the  political  state  of  each  of  these  capitals  at 
the  moment  when  that  deplorable  document  was  delivered.  In  each  of  them  there 
was  a  domestic  crisis  on  foot,  which  had  no  relation  at  all  with  Balkan  affairs,  and 
which  was  distracting  the  minds  of  the  Ministers  so  much  that  they  had  to  execute 
a  sort  of  spiritual  volte-face  in  order  to  envisage  the  new  danger.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  was  the  precise  reason  why  the  Austrian  Note  to  Serbia  was 
delivered,  after  an  inexplicably  long  delay,  on  this  particular  day.  Alike  London, 
Paris,  and  Petrograd  were,  on  the  24th  July,  so  busy  with  their  own  troubles  that 
it  seemed  a  most  suitable  moment  to  launch  the  whole  Eastern  Question  at  them,  and 
that,  with  a  time-limit  of  48  hours,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  fail  to  take  up  the 
challenge. 

It  must  be  recalled  to  mind — synchronisms  are  difficult  to  remember  when  four 
years  have  gone  by — that  on  the  24th  July  the  Irish  Crisis  was  at  its  most  bitter 

*  Bienvenu-MarHn  to  French  Ministers  at  London,  Berlin,  &c.,  document  26  in'French  Yellow  Book. 
t  Printed  in  Russian  Orange  Book,  document  61 
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point  in  London.  The  Buckingham  Palace  Conference  of  the  21st-24th  July  had 
just  failed  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Ulster  Question  by  consent.  Ulster  was 
armed  and  openly  defying  the  Government  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  apply  force;  the 
Nationalist  Volunteers  had  begun  to  arm  also.  The  "  Amending  Bill,"  which  was  to 
bring  the  Home  Rule  question  to  a  head,  was  due  to  be  taken  on  the  30th  July. 
Any  enquirer  who  consults  the  file  of  a  London  newspaper  for  July  1914,  and  reads 
it  through,  will  discover  that  there  is  thrice  as  much  matter  on  the  Irish  Deadlock  as 
on  the  European  crisis,  down  to  the  fatal  day  when  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia. 
It  was  prospective  civil  war  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  a  general  European 
war — which  all  but  a  few  diplomatists  thought  preventable  by  negotiation — that  was 
occupyiDg  the  minds  of  the  Ministry  and  the  nation.  It  required  the  thunderclap 
of  the  25th  July  to  tear  their  attention  away  from  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  • 

Paris  at  the  same  moment  was  almost  equally  distracted,  though  there  it  was  not 
possible  civil  war,  but  a  horrible  political  scandal — the  worst  since  the  Dreyfus 
affair — which  was  absorbing  public  attention.  A  new  Ministry  had  come  in  only 
on  the  14th  June;  the  first  month  of  its  existence  was  rendered  lively  by  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  Caillaux  trial,  which  involved  a  complicated  confusion  of  murder 
and  alleged  treason  and  corruption.  M.  Caillaux  had  been  the  Finance  Minister 
of  the  last  Cabinet — he  was  suspected  by  his  enemies  not  only  of  irregularities 
involving  money,  but  of  having  intrigued  with  foreign  ministers  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  colleagues.  The  agitation  against  him  was  led  by  M.  Calmette, 
editor  of  the  "  Figaro,"  who  declared  that  he  was  in  possession  of  documents  proving 
Caillaux's  guilt.  Whereupon  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  called  upon 
the  editor  arid  shot  him  dead  in  his  bureau.  Her  trial  had  commenced  on  the  20th 
July,  the  third  day  before  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  was  delivered,  and  Paris  was 
thinking  of  nothing  else.  It  was  not  merely  the  scandal  of  the  assassination  of  a 
famous  journalist  by  the  wife  of  an  ex-Premier  that  was  in  question,  but  the  reasons 
for  it.  Had  Caillaux  been  guilty,  when  holding  office,  of  illicit  negotiations  with  a 
suspected  foreign  Power,  for  the  profit  of  his  own  pocket  or  prestige?  Everyone 
supposed  that  the  answer  would  crop1  up  during  the  trial:  but  it  did  not,  the  enquiry 
being  carefully  kept  off  this  topic  by  the  Government.* 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Caillaux  trial  was  due,  or  perhaps  because  the  Caillaux 
trial  was  due,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  new  Premier, 
M.  Viviani,  had  gone  off  to  pay  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  at  Cronstadt 
—they  reached  that  port  on  the  20th  July.  On  the  day  when  the  Austrian  Minister 
at  Paris  served  the  Ultimatum-document  upon  the  Quai  d'Orsay  there  was  no 
Premier  or  Foreign  Minister  to  receive  it,  and  no  President  to  be  consulted.  They 
were  away  in  Russia,  and  it  was  to  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,f  acting  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  M.  Viviani's  absence,  that  the  Note  was  handed  in.  A  deputy  who  could 
communicate  with  his  chief  only  by  telegrams  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position 
when  he  had  to  face  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  with  only  36  hours  or  less  in  which  to 
formulate  the  attitude  of  France.  And  Paris  was  unprepared  for  the  crisis,  and 
thinking  only  of  the  Caillaux  trial!  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  there  was  some 
convenience  in  the  fact  that  the  President  and  M.  Viviani  were  in  personal  touch 
with  the  Czar  and  M.  Sazonoff,  and  could  talk  over  the  crisis  with  them  at  close 
quarters  on  the  all-important  day.  The  meaning  of  the  Russian  answer  to  Vienna 
has  to  be  considered  with  the  proviso  that  it  represented  not  only  the  view  of  Petro- 
grad, but  the  view  of  Petrograd  after  personal  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  French  Republic. 

Russia  had  her  own  domestic  troubles  in  the  third  decade  of  July,  and  they  must 
have  made  the  arrival  of  the  French  statesmen  appear  singularly  ill-timed ;  for  the 
visitor  who  calls  when  the  kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire  is  not  welcome.  Petrograd 
was  at  the  culminating  point  of  a  long  series  of  strike-riots,  which  had  commenced 
on  May  Day,  and  had  been  continuing  intermittently  ever  since.  On  the  23rd  June 
they  had  been  worse  than  ever;" barricades  hod  been  thrown  up  in  some  of  the 
labouring  quarters,  and  the  Cossacks  had  been  charging  up  and  down  the  streets 
all  day;  there  had  been  many  killed  and  wounded.  Next  morning,  when  the  Austrian 

*  The  story  current  in  the  best  informed  diplomatic  circles  at  Paris  on  July  26  was  that  the 
Calmette  documents  were  the  decyphers  by  certain  officials  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  of  some 
cypher  telegrams  addressed  by  Caillaux  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris  during  Ihe  Morocco  crisis 
in  which  Caillaux.  going  behind  the  back  of  de  Selves,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  had  offered  to  get 
better  terms  for  Germany  than  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  officially  ready  to  concede. 

t  Minister  of  Justice  and  Vice-President  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
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Minister  was  delivering  his  fateful  document  to  M.  Sazonoff,  there  were  still  over 
100,000  strikers  in  the  streets,  and  the  newspapers  were  complaining  that  the 
police  were  powerless.  Some  talked  of  the  beginning  of  a  revolution. 

Putting  together  the  Irish  Crisis,  the  Caillaux  Trial,  and  the  long-continued 
Petrograd  riots,  some  observers  said  that  the  precise  moment  of  the  launching  of  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum  had  been  chosen  with  skill.  The  Great  Powers  outside  the 
Triple  Alliance  were  each  so  engrossed  with  their  own  troubles  that  their  Foreign 
Ministers  would  find  it  hard  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  new  crisis,  and 
might  be  tempted  to  let  things  slide.  To  face  war  abroad  during  a  desperate  crisis 
at  home  requires  a  strong  mind;  and  the  war  threatened  was  no  small  one,  but  the 
greatest  Pan-European  complication  that  could  be  conceived — the  opening  up  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Question,  with  Armageddon  to  follow.* 

If  these  were  the  hopes  of  Vienna,  they  were  soon  to  be  disappointed.  In  each 
of  the  three  capitals  where  the  Note  must  be  unwelcome,  the  Government  showed  no 
intention  to  be  cowed,  and  took  up  the  problem  at  once,  thrusting  aside  domestic 
troubles  as  things  of  minor  importance.  And  this  was  done  despite  of  a  most 
portentous  development  which  immediately  followed  the  delivery  of  the  text  of  the 
Austrian  Note. 

For  at  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd  alike  the  German  Ambassador  in  each  case 
made  a  call  upon  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  inform  him  that  Germany 
approved  of  the  Austrian  move,  and  trusted  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  taken  as  a 
controversy  between  Vienna  and  Belgrade,  and  that  the  "  conflict  would  be 
localised ' ' ;  there  must  be  no  interference  from  outside  between  the  criminal  and  the 
avenger. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  Germany  seemed  all  the  more  astonishing  because  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  incredible  statement  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  exact  terms  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  and  that  it  had  never  been 
submitted  to  Berlin.  This  allegation  was  made  by  Prince  Lichnowsky  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,t  and  by  Herr  von  Jagow  at  Berlin  to  the  French  Ambassador  there, |  as  well 
as  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold.  §  Also  by  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  ||  It  has  been  repeated  since  on  several  occasions.  This  makes  still 
more  startling  the  wording  of  the  German  Memorandum,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  Note  communicated  by  the  German  A  mbassador,  July  24,  1914. 

'  The  publications  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  concerning  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  heir  presumptive 
and  his  consort  has  taken  place,  disclose  unmistakably  the  aims  which  the  Great 
Serbian  propaganda  has  set  itself,  and  the  means  it  employs  to  realise  them. 
.  The  facts  now  made  known  must  also  do  away  with  the  last  doubts  that  the 
centre  of  activity  of  all  those  tendencies  which  are  directed  towards  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Southern  Slav  provinces  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
and  their  incorporation  into  the  Serbian  Kingdom,  is  to  be  found  in  Belgrade, 
and  is  at  work  there  with  at  least  the  connivance  of  members  of  Government  and 
army. 

'  The  Serbian  intrigues  have  been  going  on  for  many  years.  In  an 
especially  marked  form  the  Great-Serbian  chauvinism  manifested  ijtself  during 
the  Bosnian  crisis.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  far-reaching  self-restraint  and 
moderation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  to  the  energetic  inter- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers,  that  the  Serbian  provocations  to  which  Austria- 
Hungary  was  then  exposed  did  not  lead  to  a  conflict.  The  assurance  of  good 
conduct  in  future  which  was  given  by  the  Serbian  Government  at  that  time  has 
not  been  kept.  Under  the  eyes,  at  least  with  the  tacit  permission  of  official 
Serbia,  the  Great-Serbian  propaganda  has  continuously  increased  in  extension 
and  intensity;  to  its  account  must  be  set  the  recent  crime,  the  threads  of  which 

*  This  was  to  some  extent  the  view  of  M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  wholly  of 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin.  The  former,  July  24,  told  Sir  H.  Rumbold  that  the  moment  for  the 
ultimatum  had  been  chosen  because  the  President  and  Viviani  were  inaccessible,  and  would  be  sailing  on 
the  high  seas,  if  the  crisis  developed,  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Of.  Cambon  to  Bienvenu-Martin, 
August  25,  Yellow  Book. 

t  (irey  to  RuinboW,  July  25,  War  Correspondence,  p.  25. 

j  J.  Cambon  to  Bienvenu-Martin,  July  24,  Yellow  Book,  p.  161. 

§  Document  57  of  the  French  Yellow  Book. 

||  Rumbold  to  Grey,  Private,  July  25.  This  is  a  very  odd  report.  The  Secretary,  von  Jagow,  repeated 
very  earnestly  that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Austrian  Note,  though  he  had  been 
accused  of  knowing  all  about  it.  He  confessed  privately  that  'as  a  diplomatic  document  the  note  left  much 
to  be  desired ! 
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lead  to  Belgrade.  It  has  become  clearly  evident  that  it  would  riot  be  consistent 
either  with  the  dignity  or  with  the  self-preservation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  still  longer  to  remain  inactive,  in  face  of  this  movement  on  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier,  by  which  the  security  and  the  integrity  of  its  territories  are 
constantly  menaced.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  course  of  procedure  and 
demands  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  can  only  be  regarded  as  equit- 
able and  moderate.  In  spite  of  that,  the  attitude  which  public  opinion  as 
well  as  the  Government  in  Serbia  have  recently  adopted  does  not  exclude  the 
apprehension  that  the  Serbian  Government  might  refuse  to  comply  with  those 
demands,  and  might  allow  itself  to  be  carried  away  into  a  provocative  attitude 
against  Austria-Hungary.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  if  it  does  not 
wish  definitely  to  abandon  Austria's  position  as  a  Great  Power,  would  then  have 
no  choice  but  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  its  demands  from  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment by  strong  pressure,  and,  if  necessary,  by  using  military  measures,  the 
choice  of  the  means  having  to  be  left  to  itself. 

"  The  Imperial  Government  desires  to  emphasise  its  opinion  that  in  the 
present  case  there  is  only  question,  of  a  matter  to  be  settled  exclusively  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia,  and  that  the  Great  Powers  ought  seriously  to 
endeavour  to  reserve  it  to  those  two  immediately  concerned.  The  Imperial 
Government  desires  urgently  the  localisation  of  the  conflict,  because  every 
interference  of  another  Power  would,  owing  to  the  different  treaty  obligations, 
be  followed  by  incalculable  consequences."* 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  formal  declarations  of  Herr  von  Jagow,  the 
German  Foreign  Office  had  not  seen  or  revised  the  Austrian  Ultimatum.  It  had  given 
carte  blanche  to  the  Vienna  Ministry,  and  had  no  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  the  document  was  to  contain.  ¥et,  when  it  was  published,  Berlin  considered 
the  demands  which  struck  terror  into  every  European  capital  as  "equitable  and 
moderate."  And  the  German  Note,  after  approving  and  rehearsing  the  general 
Austrian  thesis  that  the  Serajevo  crime  must  be  traced  to  its  roots  in  Belgrade, 
proceeded  to  emit  a  threat  against  any  Power  which  might  feel  inclined  to  regard 
the  transformation  of  Serbia  into  a  vassal  of  Austria  as  affecting  its  interests.  "  Any 
interference  of  another  Power  would,  owing  to  the  different  treaty-obligations,  be 
followed  by  incalculable  consequences."  This  could  only  mean  that  if  Russia 
protested  against  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  Germany  was  prepared  to  back  up 
Austria,  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  There  would  come,  if  Russia 
should  prove  obdurate,  "incalculable  consequences,"  i.e.,  a  European  War.  In  a 
word,  Germany  administered  to  all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  the  warning  "  hands 
off  the  Eastern  Question,"  which  was  and  always  had  been  of  vital  interest  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

The  statement  formally  made  by  the  German  Ambassadors  in  the  Entente 
capitals  to  the  effect  that  their  Government  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  text 
of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  a  statement  made  by  order  from  Berlin,  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  most  shameless  move  in  the  whole  of  a  shameless  policy.  And  Herr  von 
Jagow's  similar  assurances  to  M.  Cambon  and  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  appear  to  have 
been  framed  with  a  meticulous  "  economy  of  truth,"  and  to  have  meant  no  more  than 
that  the  German  Ministers  had  not  seen  the  final  text  of  the  Austrian  document,  but 
only  a  detailed  Memorandum  of  its  contents.  The  declaration  was  made  "  with 
intent  to  deceive."  As  these  pages  go  to  the  press  [the  26th  November,  1918]  a  docu- 
ment has  just  been  published  by  the  new  Republican  Government  of  Bavaria,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  letter  of  advice  from  Count  Lerchenfeld,  Bavarian  Minister  at 
Berlin  in  July  1914,  to  his  chief,  Count  Hertling,  at  Munich,  detailing  the  situation 
of  affairs.  It  is  dated- the  18th  July,  the  day  before  that  on  which  (as  we  know  from 
Count  Tisza's  last  revelations)  the  final  text  of  the  Ultimatum  was  drawn  up  at 
Vienna.  Count  Lerchenfeld  gives  an  account  of  an  interview  on  that  day  with 
Herr  von  Zimmermann,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  which  shows  that  the  Berlin 
Ministers  knew  everything  about  the  Ultimatum  and  had  approved  of  its  tenour 
before  it  had  been  finally  revised.  The  wording  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatist's 
report  is  as  follows,  if  properly  reproduced  in  the  Munich  journals:— 

"  The  step  which  the  Cabinet  in  Vienna  has  resolved  to  take  in  Belgrade, 
namely,  the  delivery  of  the  Note,  will  take  place  on  the  25th  July.  Action  has 
been  postponed  until  this  juncture  because  of  the  desire  to  await  M.  Poincar^'s 
and  M.  Viviani's  departure  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  Entente  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  and  to  counter-act.  In  Vienna, 

*  British  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  No.  9. 
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until  then,  a  show  of  peaceful  disposition  is  to  be  made,  and  the  Minister  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  are  to  have  furlough  for  some  time." 

After  giving  his  Government  some  account  of  the  general  contents  of  the 
Note,  Count  von  Lerchenfeld  continues:— 

"It  is  obvious  that  Serbia  cannot  accept  such  conditions,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  her  dignity  as  an  independent  State.  The  consequence  must 
therefore  be  war.  It  is  absolutely  agreed  here  that  Austria  should  take 
advantage  of  this  favourable  moment,  even  at  the  danger  of  further 

complications 

'  The  opinion  here  is  general  that  it  is  Austria's  hour  of  fate.  For  this 
reason,  in  reply  to  enquiry  from  Vienna,  the  declaration  was  immediately  made 
here  that  any  line  of  action  upon  which  Austria  may  resolve  will  be  agreed  to, 
even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Russia.  The  free  hand  which  was  given  to  Count 
Berchtold's  Chef  de  Cabinet,  Count  Hoyos,  who  arrived  in  Berlin  to  deliver  the 
detailed  memorandum,  was  so  extensive  that  the  Austrian  Government  was 
authorised  to  negotiate  with  Bulgaria  regarding  her  joining  the  Triple 
.  Alliance." 

Count  von  Lerchenfeld  adds  that  the  view  in  Berlin  was  that  it  would  be 
preferable  that  action  against  Serbia  should  not  be  postponed  so  long  that  the 
Serbian  Government  should  have  time,  on  its  own  account  but  under  pressure 
from  the  Franco-Russian  side,  to  offer  satisfaction.  He  further  says:— 

'  With  reference  to  the  Kaiser  travelling  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Great  General  Staff  and  the  Prussian  War  Minister  being  on 
furlough,  the  Imperial  Government  will  declare  that  it  was  as  much  surprised 
as  the  other  Powers  by  Austria's  action." 

Unless  this  terrible  document  can  be  shown  to  be  inaccurate — which  seems 
unlikely,  for  it  has  been  accepted  as  generally  correct  by  the  German  commentators— 
the  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  war  is  settled  by  it.  No  more  need  be  said  as  to  the 
character  of  German  Imperial  diplomacy.  The  Ministers  of  William  II  said  that 
which  was  not  true;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  master,  who  kept  asserting 
from  July  1914  down  to  September  1918  in  a  hundred  speeches  that  war  had  been 
forced  upon  Germany. 

What  acute  observers  thought  at  the  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  document 
of  primary  importance,  the  account  given  by  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  of  his  interview  with  Herr  von  Jagow,  when  he  called,  to 
get  information  concerning  Germany's  intentions,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
July: — 

"  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to-day  in  the  interview  which  I  had  with 
him,  if  it  was  correct,  as  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  Austria  had 
presented  a  Note  to  the  Powers  on  her  dispute  with  Serbia;  if  he  had  received 
it ;  and  what  view  he  took  of  it. 

"  Herr  von  Jagow  answered  me  in  the  affirmative,  adding  that  the  Note 
was  forcible,  and  that  he  approved  it,  the  Serbian  Government  having  for  a 
long  time  past  wearied  the  patience  of  Austria.  Moreover,  he  considers  this 
question  to  be  a  domestic  one  for  Austria,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  localised. 

"  I  then  said  to  him  that  not  having  as  yet  received -any  instructions,  the 
views  which  I  wished  to  exchange  with  him  were  strictly  personal.  Thereupon 
I  asked  him  if  the  Berlin  Cabinet  had  really  been  entirely  ignorant  of  Austria's 
requirements  before  they  were  communicated  to  Belgrade,  and  as  he  told  me 
that  that  was  so,  I  showed  him  my  surprise  at  seeing  him  thus  undertake  to 
support  claims  of  whose  limit  and  scope  he  was  ignorant. 

"  Herr  von  Jagow  interrupted  me,  and  said,  '  It  is  only  because  we  are 
having  a  personal  conversation  that  I  allow  you  to  say  that  to  me.' 

•' '  Certainly,'  I  replied,  '  but  if  Peter  I.  humiliates  himself,  domestic 
trouble  will  probably  break  out  in  Serbia ;  that  will  open  the  door  to  fresh  possi- 
bilities, and  do  you  know  whither  you  will  be  led  by  Vienna  ?  '  I  added  that  the 
language  of  the  German  newspapers  was  not  the  language  of  persons  who  were 
indifferent  to,  and  unacquainted  with,  the  question,  but  betokened  an  active 
support.  Finally,  I  remarked  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  limit  given  to 
Serbia  for  submission  would  make  an  unpleasant  impression  in  Europe. 

"  Herr  von  Jagow  answered  that  he  quite  expected  a  little  excitement  (un 
pen  d' emotion)  on  the  part  of  Serbia's  friends,  but  that  he  was  counting  on  their 
giving  her  wise  advice. 
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'  I  have  no  doubt,'  I  then  said  to  him,  'that  Russia  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Cabinet  of  Belgrade  to  make  acceptable  concessions;  but  why  not 
ask  from  one  what  is  being  asked  from  the  other,  and  if  reliance  is  being  placed 
on  advice  being  given  at  Belgrade,  is  it  not  also  legitimate  to  rely  on  advice  being 
given  at  Vienna  from  another  quarter?'  [i.e.,  Berlin]. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  '  that  depended  on 
circumstances, '  but  immediately  checked  himself ;  he  repeated  that  the  difficulty 
must  be  localised.  He  asked  me  if  I  really  thought  the  situation  serious.  '  Cer- 
tainly,' I  answered,  '  because  if  what  is  happening  is  the  result  of  due  reflection, 
I  do  not  understand  why  all  means  of  retreat  have  been  cut  off.' 

"  AH  the  evidence  shows  that  Germany  is  ready  to  support  Austria's 
attitude  with  unusual  energy.  The  weakness  which  her  Austro-Hungarian  ally 
has  shown  for  some  years  past  has  weakened  the  confidence  that  was  placed  in 
her  here.  She  was  found  heavy  to  drag  along.  Mischievous  legal  proceedings, 
such  as  the  Agram  and  the  Fried  Jung  affairs,  brought  odium  on  her  police  and 
covered  them  with  ridicule.  All  that  was  asked  of  her  police  was  that  they 
should  be  strong ;  the  conviction  is  that  they  were  merely  violent. 

"  An  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Lokal  Anzeiger '  this  evening  shows 
also  that  at  the  German  Chancery  there  exists  a  state  of  mind  to  which  we  in 
Paris  are  naturally  not  inclined  to  pay  sufficient  attention,  I  mean  the  feeling 
that  monarchies  must  stand  together  (sentiment  de  la  solldarite  monarchique) . 
I  am  convinced  that  great  weight  must  be  attached  to  this  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  William,  whose  impressionable  nature 
must  have  been  affected  by  the  assassination  of  a  prince  whose  guest  he  had  been 
a  few  days  previously. 

"  It  is  not  less  striking  to  notice  the  pains  with  which  Herr  von  Jagow,  and 
all  the  officials  placed  under  his  orders,  pretend  to  everyone  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  scope  of  the  Note  sent  by  Austria  to  Serbia."* 

The  impression  left  on  the  reader  by  M.  Cambon's  acute  and  interesting  narra- 
tive is  that  he  did  not  himself  believe  in  Herr  von  Jagow's  protestations.  He  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  had 
made  up  their  minds  for  a  bold  stroke,  and  thought  that  Russia  would  remain  passive 
as  she  had  at  the  last  similar  crisis.  In  short,  this  was  a  case  of  a  dangerous  and 
risky  "  bluff."  M.  Cambon  tells  his  chief  in  a  letter  of  the  next  day  that  when  von 
Jagow  was  warned  that  the  Ultimatum  might  lead  to  a  war  which  would  extend 
all  over  Europe,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  such 
consequences,  t  . 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  reading  of  the  problem  may  have  been  correct.  But 
whether  Germany  egged  Austria  on  to  deliver  the  fatal  document  at  Belgrade,  or 
whether  she  merely  gave  Austria  leave  to  treat  Serbia  as  she  pleased,  promising  to 
back  up  any  demands  that  might  be  made,  there  remains  yet  another  problem  to  be 
considered.  And  on  the  solution  of  it  depends  the  degree  of  moral  guilt  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  directing  powers  at  Berlin.  Four  conceivable  hypotheses  may  be  set  forth: — 

(1.)  Was  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  deliberately  intended  to  lead  to  a 
general  European  war,  at  a  moment  when  France  and  Russia  would  be 
much  less  favourably  equipped  for  hostilities  than  would  be  the  case  a 
few  years  ahead,  when  the  former  would  have  her  new  Law  of  Military 
Service  in  full  working,  and  the  latter  would  have  raised  the  series  of 
new  army  corps  whose  creation  had  been  recently  advertised? 

(2.)  Or  was  it  hoped  that  the  mere  threat  of  war  would  bring  Russia  to  her 
knees,  and  so  Austria  would  obtain,  without  the  need  for  serious  fighting, 
a  complete  domination  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula? 

(3.)  Or  was  the  yielding  of  Russia  held  to  be  probable,  but  her  armed  resistance 
considered  a  possibility  which  might  be  faced  without  fear,  even  were 
she  backed  by  France,  because  of  the  magnificent  military  strength  of  the 
German  monarchy? 

(4.)  Or  may  we  differentiate  in  our  use  of  the  words  "  German  Government," 
and  believe  that  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Russia  would 
quail  before  a  bold  piece  of  bluff,  but  that  the  Berlin  Military  Party  and 
the  Kaiser  (proving -better  psychologists  than  the  civilians)  believed  that 

*  French  Yellow  Book,  document  30. 

f  Cambon  to  Bienvenu-Martin,  document  43  in  French  Yellow  Book 
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Russia  would  offer  opposition,  that  France  would  support  her,  and  that 
the  general  European  War  for  which  they  longed  would  follow  under  the 
best  possible  conditions? 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  appreciable  difference 
between  the  guilt  of  forcing  on  a  war  in  cold  deliberation,  and  that  of  executing  a 
political  coup,  which  it  is  believed  will  succeed  without  leading  to  hostilities,  though 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  forecast  may  be  wrong.  The  former  is  intolerably  wicked ; 
the  Blatter  is  unscrupulous  playing  with  fire,  it  is  no  justification  to  plead  that 
one's  insight  and  judgment  were  bad,  and  that  one  had  not  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  one's  action. 

If  there  were  any  value  in  the  obiter  dicta  of  German  diplomatists  recorded  in 
documents  belonging  to  the  critical  days  of  July,  1914,  it  might  seem  that  the  natural 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  Germany  was  under  the  impression  that 
Russia  would  not  fight  when  challenged,  and  that  if  matters  were  rushed  through 
under  a  time-limit  she  would  abandon  the  cause  of  Serbia.    The  German  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  expressed  to  his  British  colleague  at  that  Court  his  "confidential  belief  ' 
that  Russia  would  keep  quiet  during  the  chastisement  which  Austria-Hungary  had 
determined  to  inflict  on  Serbia,  after  receiving  assurance  that  Serbian  territory  was 
not  to  be  annexed.     '  The  days  of  Pan-Slav  agitation  were  over.    Moscow  was  quiet, 
and  M.  Sazonoff  could  easily  resist,  if  he  chose,  the  pressure  of  a  few  newspapers."* 
The  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  said  that  Herr  von  Tschirsky  told  him  that  he 
had  heard  from  Petrograd,  through  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  there, 
that  Russia  would  not  fight.    Baron  von  Schoen,  at  Paris,  went  to  assure  the  acting 
Foreign  Minister  that  Austria  was  disavowing  any  intention  of  territorial  annexa- 
tions, and  that  he  therefore  had  a  firm  hope  that  France  would  use  her  influence  at 
Petrograd  in  the  direction  of  mediation.     "  Germany  felt  herself  .identified  with 
France  in  the  ardent  desire  that  peace  might  be  maintained."!     This  seems  a 
plausible  bid  to  induce  France  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Russia,  in  the  hope  that 
Austria  might  obtain  all  that  she  wished  without  the  necessity  for  war.    It  was  true 
enough  that  France,  like  Great  Britain,  'did  not  want  a  European  outbreak  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  and  German  diplomatists  may  easily  have  exaggerated  the  reluctance  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  see  such  a  struggle  begin.     We  have  already 
quoted  Herr  von  Jagow's  statement  to  M.  Jules  Cambon,  to  the  effect  that  he  refused 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  general  crisis  following  on  the  Austrian  move.    On 
the  next  day  he  used  much  the  same  language  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  repudiating 
I  he  idea  that  the  form  of  the  Ultimatum  to  Serbia  must  necessarily  provoke  Russian 
public  opinion.     "  He  said  he  thought  not ;  he  remained  of  opinion  that  the  crisis 
could  be  localised.  "J     It  seems  conceivable  that  German  statesmen  counted  far  too 
much  on  what  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  called  "  le  sentiment  de  la  solidarite 
monarchique,"  the  notion  that  the  Czar  as  a  sovereign  prince  would  dislike  taking 
up  the  Serbian  cause,  because  it  might  be  represented  as  the  cause  of  regicide.    "All 
dynasties,  and  not  least  the  Russian,  are  threatened  by  the  idea  that  assassination 
can  be  used  as  a  national  weapon ' '  was  an  argument  used  to  Russian  diplomatists, 
and  was  not  without  its  plausibility. 

Were  these  expressions  of  opinion  genuine,  and  did  the  German  Foreign  Office 
really  believe  that  bold  bluffing  would  keep  Russia  quiet,  and  that  the  domination  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  might  pass  to  Austria  without  a  shot  being  fired?  Or  are  we 
to  take  all  these  sayings  as  hypocritical  improvisations  of  the  moment,  only  designed 
to  cover  so  long  as  was  necessary  the  secret  fact  that  Germany  was  resolved  on  war, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  keep  back  for  a  time,  because  of  the  sensation  that  would 
be  caused  in  London,  Rome,  and  elsewhere  by  its  avowal?  The  former  hypothesis 
implies  much  wilful  blindness,  because  there  was  good  evidence  forthcoming  that 
Russia  was  not  likely  to  yield  on  this  occasion  to  the  extent  that  Austria  would 
require. 

Of  this  fact  open  warning  had  been  given  long  before  the  ultimatum  of  the 
23rd  July  was  sent  in.  Five  days  before  M.  Sazonoff  had  told  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd  that  Russia  cherished  no  aggressive  designs  against  any- 
one, that  she  only  desired  peace  and  leisure  to  develop  her  internal  resources,  but  that 
he  held  that  Austria  had  no  more  right  to  blame  Serbia  for  Pan-Slavonic  agitation 
within  the  Dual  Monarchy  than  she  would  have  to  blame  Germany  or  Italy  for  the 

*  Bunseu  to  Grey,  July  26,  English  document  32. 

t  Bienvenu-Martin  to  French  Ambassador  at  London,  &c.,  Yellow  Book,  p.  179. 

$  Rumbold  to  Grey,  July  25,  British  document  43. 
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existing  Pan-Gterinan  and  Pan-Italian  propaganda.*  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
sentences  was  clearly  intended  to  show  that  Petrograd  was  not  intending  to  leave  the 
Serbian  cause  unsupported.  Even  earlier  the  Russian  Minister  had  warned  Count 
Czernin  "  not  to  embark  on  the  course  of  seeking  for  the  instigators  of  the  crime  of 
Serajevo  on  Serbian  territory,  "t  and  had  pointed  out  "  in  a  friendly  way"  the 
disquieting  irritation  which  the  tirades  of  the  Austrian  press  were  causing  in 
Petrograd.  That  these  warnings  and  others  were  not  undervalued  in  the  quarters 
for  which  they  were  intended,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  London  acknowledged  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the  23rd  July,|  that 
he  doubted  whether  discussion  between  Austria  and  Russia  would  be  profitable, 
because  "  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  attitude  of  St.  Petersburg  had  not 
been  very  favourable  recently."  To  the  representatives  of  -England  and  France 
M.  Sazonoff  had  spoken  out  in  mid-July  in  the  clearest  terms.  To  the  former  he 
had  said  that  "  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Belgrade  could 
not  leave  Russia  indifferent,  and  she  might  be  forced  to  take  some  precautionary 
military  measures."  The  French  were  aware  from  an  early  date  that  while  Russia 
would  not  object  to  Austrian  demands  for  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons,  or  the 
dissolution  of  revolutionary  societies,  she  would  not  tolerate  terms  fatal  to  Serbian 
national  independence.  But  on  the  20th  July  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
his  Prime  Minister  had  been  actually  present  at  Petrograd  for  three  days,  and  we 
know  that  the  Serbian  question  had  been  discussed  at  length  by  them  and  M.  Sazonoff. 
We  have  M.  Viviani's  account  of  the  decision  that  they  had  reached  in  a  telegram 
sent  by  him  to  Paris  from  Reval  so  early  on  the  24th  July  that  the  delivery  of  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Belgrade  on  the  previous  day  was  not  yet  known.  The 
message  only  gives  the  agreement  arrived  at  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  an  unaccept- 
able move  on  the  part  of  Vienna  :— 

"Reval,  1  A.M.,  July  24. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  dangers  which  might  result  from 
any  step  taken  by  Austria-Hungary  in  relation  to  Serbia  in  connection  with 
the  crime  of  which  the  Hereditary  Archduke  has  been  a  victim.  We  found 
ourselves  in  agreement  in  thinking  that  we  should  not  leave  anything  undone  to 
prevent  a  '  request  for  an  explanation  '  or  some  '  mise  en  demeure  '  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Serbia,  of  such  a  kind 
that  Serbia  might  consider  it  as  an  attack  on  her  sovereignty  and  independence. 
'  We  have  in  consequence  come  to  the  opinion  that  we  might,  by  means  of  a 
friendly  conversation  with  Count  Berchtold,  give  him  counsels  of  moderation, 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  him  understand  how  undesirable  would  be  any 
intervention  at  Belgrade  which  would  appear  to  be  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna. 

"  The  British  Ambassador,  who  was  kept  informed  by  M.  Sazonoff, 
expressed  the  idea  that  his  Government  would  doubtless  associate  itself  with  a 
demarche  for  removing  any  danger  which  might  threaten  general  peace,  and  he 
has  telegraphed  to  his  Government  to  this  effect. 

"  M.  Sazonoff  has  addressed  instructions  to  this  effect  to  M.  Schebeko. 
While  there  is  no  question  in  this  of  collective  or  concerted  action  at  Vienna 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Triple  Entente,  I  ask  you  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  Russian  and  British  Ambassadors,  and  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  each  of  you  can  make  Count 
Berchtold  understand  without  delay  the  moderation  that  the  present  situation 
appears  to  us  to  require.  "§ 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Sazonoff  and  M.  Viviani,  foreseeing  dangerous  activities 
at  Vienna,  had  resolved  to  instruct  their  Ambassadors  there,  M.  Schebeko  and  M. 
Dumaine,  to  intimate  to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  that  any  attack  on  the 
sovereignty  or  independence  of  Serbia  would  be  considered  "  undesirable"  by  Russia 
and  France.  Sir  George  Buchanan  had  been  told  of  this  decision,  and  approved  of 
a  friendly  reminder  to  Vienna,  but  of  course  could  only  intimate  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that  he  thought  such  a  step  desirable — he  could  do  nothing  himself. 

All  this  plan  of  friendly  hints  to  Vienna  fell  through,  because,  six  hours  before 
M.  Viviani  wrote  his  telegram,  the  Austrian  Government  had  already  sent  out  a 

*  Buchanan  to  Grey,  Private,  July  10. 

t  Pale"ologue  to  Viviani,  giving  an  account  of  Sazonoff's  interview  with  Czernin,  Yellow  Book  10. 
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document  far  more  threatening  to  the  independence  of  Serbia  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  than  the  worst  expectations  of  MM.  Sazonoff  and  Viviani.  It  shows  two 
things— -firstly,  that  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  Russia  allowing  of  an  attack 
on  Serbian  sovereignty  to  pass  unopposed,  and  secondly,  that  France  was  ready  to 
support  Russia.  But  equally  clearly  emerges  the  fact  that  the  remonstrances  were  to 
be  tactful,  and  that  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Austrian  susceptibilities  by  anything 
bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  a  threat,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Entente  Powers 
were  to  avoid  collective  or  concerted  action.  Neither  Russia  nor  France  was 
desirous  of  doing  anything  which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe — quite  the 
reverse. 

Though  the  exact  determination  of  the  men  who  guided  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  the  French  Republic  could  not  be  known  to  those  who  were  in  authority 
at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  yet  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  German 
diplomatists  thought  that  M.  Sazonoff  was  a  person  likely  to  yield  to  the  first  bold 
piece  of  bluffing.  He  had  already  issued  his  preliminary  warnings.  It  was  surely 
improbable  that  when  the  preposterous  Austrian  Ultimatum  had  come  to  hand  he 
would  haul  down  his  colours,  even  though  Germany  had  followed  up  her  ally's  move 
by  sending  in  the  blunt  Note  of  the  24th  July,  which  professed  to  find  the  Austrian 
case  indisputable,  and  implicitly  threatened  any  Power  which  might  presume  to 
criticise  it.  For  this  reason  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  all  Herr  von  Jagow's  and 
Herr  von  Tschirsky's  airy  declarations  that  European  peace  was  not  really  endan- 
gered were  simply  hypocritical,  just  as  the  former's  confidential  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Ultimatum,  and  that  he  thought  it  had  its  faults, 
were  made  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  if  so,  the  only  possible  deduction  must  be  that  Germany  was  set  on  war 
from  the  first,  and — as  will  soon  be  seen — all  her  subsequent  behaviour  is  consistent 
with  that  theory.  It  will  be  proved  that  she  deliberately  refused  to  give  any  real 
support  to  the  separate  schemes  for  averting  the  European  conflagration  which  were 
laid  before  her  after  the  24th  July,  and  that  the  reasons  which  she  assigned  for  so 
acting  will  not  bear  investigation. 

But  to  return  to  the  thirty-six  crowded  hours  full  of  international  telegrams 
and  hurried  diplomatic  interviews  which  elapsed  between  the  presentation  of  the 
Austrian  Note  in  the  various  European  capitals  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  and  the 
expiration  of  its  time-limit  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  July. 

At  Petrograd  the  action  of  M.  Sazonoff  was  straightforward  and  uncom- 
promising: he  never  showed  for  a  moment  any  sign  of  being  cowed  by  the  two 
formidable  documents  which  the  Austrian  and  German  Ambassadors  laid  before 
him.  We  have  a  long  account  of  his  reception  of  the  former,  written  by  Count 
Szapary  himself.  Its  leading  sentences  are  worth  while  reproducing:— 

"  The  Foreign  Minister  said  that  he  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  we  wanted 
to  make  war  on  Serbia,  and  this  was  to  serve  as  a  pretext.  I  replied  that  our 
attitude  during  recent  years  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  neither  sought  nor 
required  pretexts  against  Serbia.  The  formal  declaration  [to  be  made  by  the 
Serbian  Government  in  the  Official  Gazette]  which  is  required  did  not  elicit 


among  us  was  attacking 
integrity  of  Serbia  or  the  dynasty.  M.  Sazonoff  expressed  himself  most 
vigorously  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana,  which  Serbia  would 
never  undertake.  The  participation  of  Imperial  and  Royal  officials  in  the 
suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movements  elicited  further  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  Minister.  '  Serbia  then  will  no  longer  be  mistress  in  her  own  house,  ifou 
will  always  be  wanting  to  intervene  again,  and  what  a  life  you  will  lead  Europe.' 
I  answered  that  if  Serbia  shows  goodwill  it  will  be  a  quieter  life  than  hitherto. 

"  The  commentary  added  to  the  communication  of  the  Note  was  listened 
to  by  the  Minister  with  fair  composure;  at  the  passage  that  our  feelings  were 
shared  by  those  of  all  civilised  nations,  he  observed  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
.  .  .  .  .  He  represented  the  matter  as  if  we  only  wanted  to  make  war 
with  Serbia  whatever  happened.  I  answered  that  we  were  the  most  peace- 
loving  Power  in  the  world,  but  what  we  wanted  was  security  for  our  territory 
from  foreign  revolutionary  intrigues,  and  the  protection  of  our  dynasty  from 
bombs. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  further  discussion,  M.  Sazonoff  again  made  the 
observation  that  we  certainly  had  created  a  serious  situation. 
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"  In  spite  of  his  relative  calm,  the  attitude  of  the  Minister  was  throughout 
unaccommodating  and  hostile."* 

We  have  no  such  detailed  account  of  what  happened,  on  the  same  morning,  at 
the  interview  between  M.  Sazonoff  and  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Pourtales, 
when  the  latter  presented  himself  with  the  Berlin  Note  of  July  24,  which  has  already 
been  given  on  page  30.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Russian  Minister  used  the  most 
uncompromising  language.  In  Count  Pourtales'  very  short  report  to  the  German 
Chancellor,!  we  are  told  that  when  the  document  had  been  rehearsed  "  the  Foreign 
Secretary  indulged  in  unmeasured  accusations  against  Austria-Hungary,  and  was 
much  agitated.  He  declared  most  positively  that  Russia  could  not  permit  under  any 
circumstances  that  the  Serbo-Austrian  difficulty  should  be  settled  between  the  parties 
concerned  alone." 

If,  therefore,  German  or  Austrian  diplomatists  had  cherished  any  illusions 
down  to  the  morning  of  the  24th  July,  as  to  the  possibility  that  Russia  might  be 
bluffed  into  deserting  the  cause  of  Serbia,  and  allowing  the  "  localisation  of  the 
question  '  —to  use  the  insidious  German  phrase — all  such  ideas  were  now  brought  to 
a  brusque  end.  Any  subsequent  action  on  the  part  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  taken 
with  full  knowledge  that  Russia  was  riot  going  to  be  bullied.  To  make  this  clear 
urbi  et  orbi  M.  Sazonoff  wrote  out  that  evening  the  following  short  official  com- 
munique, which  he  despatched  to  the  Petrograd  newspapers.  It  appeared  in  all  of 
them  next  morning:— 

"  Recent  events  and  the  despatch  of  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia  by  Austria- 
Hungary  are  causing  the  Russian  Government  the  greatest  anxiety.  The 
Government  are  closely  following  the  course  of  the  dispute  between  the  two 
countries,  to  which  Russia  cannot  remain  indifferent." 

Before  these  lines  were  in  print  M.  Sazonoff  had  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
bring  Great  Britain  into  line  with  France  and  Russia,  no  longer  with  the  mere 
purpose  of  counselling  moderation  at  Vienna,  by  isolated  and  "  friendly  "  conversa- 
tions, as  had  before  been  proposed,  but  by  the  issue  of  a  formal  note,  in  which  Great 
Britain  should  declare  her  "  solidarity  "  with  the  other  Entente  Powers,  and  assume 
a  "firm"  attitude.  These  proposals  were  made  to  Sir  George  Buchanan,  after 
M.  Sazonoff  had  finished  his  stormy  interviews  with  the  Austrian  and  German 
Ambassadors,  in  the  palace  of  the  French  Embassy.  The  whole  narrative  in  the 
words  of  the  British  Ambassador  must  be  given,  in  order  that  the  next  step  of  the 
British  Government  may  be  understood.  In  his  despatch  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  he 
says : — 

"St.  Petersburg,  July  24,  1914. 

;'  I  had  a  telephone  message  this  morning  from  M.  Sazonoff  to  the  effect 
that  the  text  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  had  just  reached  him. 

"His  Excellency  added  that  a  reply  within  forty-eight  hours  was  demanded, 
and  he  begged  me  to  meet  him  at  the  French  Embassy  to  discuss  matters,  as 
Austrian  step  clearly  meant  that  war  was  imminent. 

"The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  Austria's  conduct  was  both 
provocative  and  immoral;  she  would  never  have  taken  such  action  unless 
Germany  had  first  been  consulted ;  some  of  her  demands  were  quite  impossible 
of  acceptance.  He  hoped  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
claim their  solidarity  with  Russia  and  France. 

'The  French  Ambassador  gave  me  to  understand  that  France  would  fulfil 
all  the  obligations  entailed  by  her  alliance  with  Russia,  if  necessity  arose,  besides 
supporting  Russia  strongly  in  any  diplomatic  negotiations. 

"  I  said  that  I  would  telegraph  a  full  report  to  you  of  what  their 
Excellencies  had  just  said  to  me.  I  could  not,  of  course,  speak  in  the  name  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  but  personally  I  saw  no  reason  to  expect  any 
declaration  of  solidarity  from  His  Majesty's  Government  that  would  entail  an 
unconditional  engagement  on  their  part  to  support  Russia  and  France  by  force 
of  arms.  Direct  British  interests  in  Serbia  were  nil,  and  a  war  on  behalf  of 
that  country  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  British  public  opinion.  To  this  M. 
Sazonoff  replied  that  we  must  not  forget  that  the  general  European  question 
was  involved,  the  Serbian  question  being  but  a  part  of  the  for.ner,  and  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  afford  to  efface  herself  from  the  problems  now  at  issue. 

*  Austrian  Red  Book,  document  14. 
t  German  White  Book,  Exhibit  4. 
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"In  reply  to  these  remarks,  I  observed  ,that  I  gathered  from  what  he  said 
that  His  Excellency  was  suggesting  that  Great  Britain  should  join  in  making  a 
communication  to  Austria,  to  the  effect  that  active  intervention  by  her  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Serbia  could  not  be  tolerated.  But  supposing  Austria  never- 
theless proceeded  to  embark  on  military  measures  against  Serbia,  in  spite  of  our 
representations,  was  it  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Government  forthwith  tc 
declare  war  on  Austria  ? 

"  M.  Sazonoff  said  that  he  himself  thought  that  Russian  mobilisation 
would,  at  any  rate,  have  to  be  carried  out ;  but  a  council  of  Ministers  was  being 
held  this  afternoon  to  consider  the  whole  question.  A  further  council  would  be 
held,  probably  to-morrow,  at  which  the  Emperor  would  preside,  when  a  decision 
would  be  come  to. 

"  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  important  point  was  to  induce  Austria 
to  extend  the  time  limit,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  an  influence 
to  bear  on  Austria  with  that  end  in  view;  the  French  Ambassador,  however, 
thought  that  either  Austria  had  made  up  her  mind  to  act  at  once,  or  that  she 
was  bluffing.  Whichever  it  might  be,  our  only  chance  of  averting  war  was  for 
us  to  adopt  a  firm  and  united  attitude.  He  did  not  think  there  was  time  to 
carry  out  my  suggestion.  Thereupon  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  that 
we  should  know  just  how  far  Serbia  was  prepared  to  go  to  meet  the  demands 
formulated  by  Austria  in  her  Note.  M.  Sazonoff  replied  that  he  must  first 
consult  his  colleagues  on  this  point,  but  that  doubtless  some  of  the  Austrian 
demands  could  be  accepted  by  Serbia. 

''  The  French  Ambassador  and  M.  Sazonoff  both  continued  to  press  me  for 
a  declaration  of  complete  solidarity  of  His  Majesty's  Government  with  French 
and  Russian  Governments,  and  I  therefore  said  that  it  seemed  to  'me  possible 
that  you  might  perhaps  be  willing  to  make  strong  representations  to  both 
German  and  Austrian  Governments,  urging  upon  them  that  an  attack  by 
Austria  upon  Serbia  would  endanger  the  whole  peace  of  Europe.  Perhaps  you 
might  see  your  way  to  saying  to  them  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Austria 
would  probably  mean  Russian  intervention,  which  would  involve  France  and 
Germany,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  keep  out  if  the 
war  were  to  become  general.  M.  Sazonoff  answered  that  we  would  sooner  or 
later  be  dragged  into  war  if  it  did  break  out;  we  should  have  rendered  war  more 
likely  if  we  did  not  from  the  outset  make  common  cause  with  his  country  and 
with  France;  at  any  rate,  he  hoped  His  Majesty's  Government  would  express 
strong  reprobation  of  action  taken  by  Austria. 

"President  of  French  Republic  and  President  of  the  Council  cannot  reach 
France,  on  their  return  from  Russia,  for  four  or  five  days,  and  it  looks  as  though 
Austria  purposely  chose  this  moment  to  present  the  Ultimatum.! 

"  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  language  held  by  French  Ambassador,  that,  even 
if  we  decline  to  join  them,  France  and  Russia  are  determined  to  make  a  strong 
stand."* 

It  will  be  noted  that  M.  Sazonoff  and  the  French  Ambassador  differed  somewhat 
in  their  general  conception  of  the  situation.  The  former  thought  that  war  was  in- 
evitable, that  Austria  was  bent  upon  it,  and  that  she  had  Germany  at  her  back  :  "  she 
would  never  have  taken  such  action  unless  Germany  had  been  first  consulted."  He 
appealed  to  Great  Britain  to  declare  her  solidarity  with  Russia  and  France,  in  the 
face  of  war,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  keep  out  of  the  struggle  in 
the  end ;  she  would  be  dragged  in  sooner  or  later,  however  reluctant.  M.  Pal^ologue 
on  the  other  hand  urged  that  war  might  yet  be  stopped  by  a  prompt  and  firm  declara- 
tion from  London,  because,  if  Germany  and  Austria  were  bluffing,  they  might  oe 
deterred  from  bringing  things  to  a  crisis  by  the  intervention  against  them  of  a  great 
Power,  whose  neutrality  they  had  regarded  as  probable,  if  not  certain,  and  whose 
hostility  they  did  not  court. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Secretary,  as  subsequent  events  showed,  was  perfectly 
right  in  his  conclusions.-  Great  Britain  refused  to  adopt  his  suggestion,  but  was 
dragged  into  the  war  within  ten  days  notwithstanding.  Yet  no  one  on  this  side  of 
the  water  will  blame  Sir  George  Buchanan  for  the  negative  answer  which  he  gave 
to  the  Russian  proposal,  nor  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  his  fruitless  efforts  during  the 
week  that  followed  to  find  a  way  of  his  own  for  averting  war.  As  Sir  George  ob- 

.    *  B.  D.  C.  document  6.  f  A  happy  guess:  see  the  Lerchenfeld  Revelations  on  p.  32. 
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served,  "  direct  British  interest  in  Serbia  was  nil,  and  a  war  on  behalf  of  that 
country  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  British  public  opinion."  It  is  clear  that  to  make 
a  declaration  of  solidarity  with  Russia  and  France,  obviously  risking  war,  when 
the  real  intentions  of  Austria  and  Germany  were  not  yet  realised  or  understood  in 
England,  would  have  been  no  less  impossible.  If  the  Asquith  Government  had 
taken  such  a  step,  it  would  have  been  accused  of  going  out  of  its  way  to  court 
trouble,  and  of  acting  with  lighthearted  perversity,  by  precipitating  a  struggle 
which  had  not  yet  become  inevitable.  To  those  who  had  not  all  the  secret 
documents  before  them,  such  an  accusation  would  have  seemed  most  convincing ;  at 
that  time  not  a  dozen  men  in  London  understood  that  Austria  and  Germany  were 
actually  scheming  for  a  general  European  war.  The  political  public  would  not  have 
believed  that  such  a  monstrous  plan  could,  have  been  framed  by  any  body  of 
statesmen. 

Sir  George  Buchanan,  while  expressing  his  belief  that  the  British  Government 
would  not  accept  the  suggestions  made  to  him,  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  an  attempt 
to  get  Austria  to  extend  the  absurd  time-limit  of  her  Ultimatum,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility that  Sir  Edward*  Grey  would  make  strong  representations  both  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  deprecating  actual  military  operations  against  Serbia.  These  mild  counsels 
must  have  been  far  from  satisfying  MM.  Sazonoff  and  Pale*ologue,  but  they  were 
certainly  as  much  as  the  Ambassador  was  justified  in  giving.  The  first  piece  of 
advice  was  taken  at  once:  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  telegraphed  to  his  charge 
d'affaires  at  Vienna,  Prince  Koudatchev,  directing  him  to  request  the  Austrian 
Government  to  extend  the  forty-eight  hours'  Ultimatum  limit,  in  order  ,to  allow 
of  time  for  further  negotiations.*  The  wording  was  strong:  "a  refusal  to  prolong 
the  terms  of  the  Ultimatum  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  very  bases  of  inter- 
national relations." 

A  few  hours  before  Sir  George  Buchanan  was  engaged  in  this  conversation  at  the 
French  Embassy  in  Petrograd,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  been  receiving  the  Austrian  and 
German  Ambassadors  in  Downing  Street,  and  had  read  the  text  of  the  Ultimatum  to 
Belgrade  presented  by  the  one,  and  the  Austropliil  explanatory  note  given  in  by  the 
other.  The  language  which  he  used  to  the  two  Ministers  was  exactly  what  Sir 
George  Buchanan  had  foreseen.  To  Count  Mensdorff  he  said  that  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  Serbia  were  no  concern  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  he 
felt  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  future  results  of  the  Ultimatum  on  the  peace  of 
Europe.  It  seemed  to  him  the  most  formidable  document  that  he  had  ever  seen 
addressed  by  one  State  to  another.  The  short  time-limit  was  deplorable.  He  must 
wait  to  hear  the  views  of  other  Powers,  and  must  consult  with  them  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  mitigate  difficulties.!  His  only  concern  was  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  To 
the  German  Ambassador  Sir  Edward  remarked  that. if  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  did 
not  lead  to  trouble  between  Austria  and  Russia  he  had  no  concern  with  it.  But  he 
feared  it  might  arouse  emotion  at  Petrosrrad.  The  onlv  chance  that  he  could  see 
of  improving  the  situation  was  that  the  four  other  Great  Powers — Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Great  Britain — should  bring  influence  to  bear  simultaneously  at  Vienna 
and  Petrograd  in  favour  of  moderation,  in.  the  event  of  the  tension  that  he  expected 
becoming  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  Austria  not  to  precipi- 
tate military  action;  but  this  could  be  done  only  if  Germany  would  propose,  and 
participate  in,  such  advice  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  To  this  Prince  Lichnowsky 
replied  that  Austria  would  no  doubt  take  military  measures  if  Serbia  refused  to 
accept  the  Ultimatum ;  but  that  as  a  piece  of  private  advice  he  would  suggest  that 
Serbia  should  be  told  to  send  in  a  reply  containing  enough  concessions  to  give 
Austria  an  excuse  for  not  taking  action  at  once.|  This  last  observation  of  the 
Prince  was  so  reasonable  and  wise,  and  contrasts  so  stronsjlv  with  the  attitude 
which  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  was  about  to  take,  that  the  natural  deduction 
must  be  that  he  was  not  trusted  with  the  whole  secret  by  his  own  Government. 
It  was  exactlv  what  an  honest  diplomatist,  who  wished  to  avert  war,  might  havp 
given  as  the  best  possible  advice. 

That  Sir  Edward  took  it  as  such    is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  telfc- 

*  See  Russian  document  13  in  British  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  and  cf.  document  11  in  Russian 
Orange  Book. 

t  Grey  to  Bunsen,  Private,  July  24,  Count  Mensdorff  s  account  of  the  conversation  in  Austrian  Red 
Book  No.  10  bears  out  the  general  tenour,  but  makes  Grey  say  (no  doubt  wrongly)  that  "  he  would  be  quite 
ready  to  look  at  the  affair  as  one  which  only  concerned  Austria  and  Serbia.." 

|  Grey  10  Rumbold,  Private,  July  24. 
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graphed  at  once  to  Mr.  Crackanthorpe    at    Belgrade  a  short   despatch   in    terms 

evidently  suggested  by  Lichnowsky's  private  confidence  :— 

."I  have  urged  upon  the  German  Ambassador  that  Austria  should  not 
precipitate  military  action.  It  seems  to  me  that  Serbia  ought  certainly  to 
express  concern  and  regret  that  any  officials,  however  subordinate,  should  have 
been  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  the  Archduke,  and  promise  (if  this  is 
proved)  to  give  fullest  satisfaction.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Serbian  Government  must  reply  as  they  consider  the  interests  of  Serbia  require. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  anything  short  of  unconditional  acceptance  will  avert 
military  action  by  Austria  on  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit,  but  the  only 
chance  would  be  to  give  a  favourable  reply  on  as  many  points  as  possible  within 
the  limit  of  time,  and  not  to  meet  the  Austrian  demands  with  a  blank  negative. 
You  should  consult  your  Russian  and  French  colleagues  as  to  saying  this  to  the 
Serbian  Government.  The  Serbian  Minister  here  implores  us  to  give  some 
indication  of  our  views,  but  I  cannot  undertake  responsibility  of  giving  more 
advice  than  the  above,  and  I  do  not  like  giving  that  without  knowing  what  the 
French  and  Russian  Governments  are  saying  at  Belgrade." 

To  get  the  information  on  this  last  most  important  point  Sir  Edward  consulted 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  M.  Paul  Cambon,  and  laid  before  him  his  project 
for  the  mediation  at  Vienna  (and  equally  at  Petrograd)  of  the  four  Powers: 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain.  The  answer  from  Paris  that  night  was 
satisfactory.  M.  Bienvenu-Martin,  the  acting  Foreign  Secretary,  replied:— 

'  I  am  willing  to  co-operate  in  any  conciliatory  action  at  Vienna,  in  the 
hope  that  Austria  will  not  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  all  her  demands  by  a 
small  State,  if  the  latter  shows  herself  ready  to  give  every  satisfaction  con- 
sidered compatible  with  her  independence  and  her  sovereignty."! 

This  information  was  received  the  same  night.  The  answer  from  Petrograd 
only  got  in  next  morning,  on  the  very  day  when  the  Austrian  time-limit  was  to  run 
out.  Sir  George  Buchanan  telegraphed  that  M.  SazonofT  said  that  :— 

1  Serbia  was  quite  ready  to  do  as  you  suggested,  and  to  punish  those 
proved  to  be  guilty,  but  no  independent  State  could  be  expected  to  accept  the 
political  'demands  put  forward." 

It  will'now  be  seen  how  the  advice  of  London,  Paris,  arid  Petrograd  was  utilised 
at  Belgrade.  The  next  chapter  will  show  that  the  Government  of  M.  Pasitch  acted  in 
every  respect  as  was  recommended,  and  went  further  even  in  the  way  of  concession 
than  had  been  expected  by  some  of  its  well-wishers. 

But  we  must  first  record  the  frustration  of  the  Russian  attempt  to  secure  a 
prolon Cation  of  the  time-limit  for  the  Ultimatum.  Twelve  hours  before  it  was  due 
to  run  out,  Prince  Koudatchev  had  to  telegraph  to  Petrograd  that  the  Austrian 
Under-Secretary  at  Vienna  had  first  predicted  a  "categorical  refusal"  of  the 
proposition,  and  then,  after  consulting  his  chief,  had  answered  simply  that  the 
Russian  request  could  not  be  entertained. | 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Serbian  Reply,  and  the  Austrian  Declaration  of  War,  July  25. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  July  the  Serbian  Cabinet  assembled  to  indite  the 
necessary  reply  to  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  which  had  to  be  given  in  to  Baron  von 
Giesl  before  6  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon.  Acting  under  the  advice  which  they 
had  received  from  Petrograd,  Paris,  and  London,  they  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
document  consisting  of  a  long  string  of  concessions.  As  a  high  official  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  truly  observed,  "this  is  certainly  more  than  it  seemed  possible  to 

*  Grey  to  Crackanthorpe,  Private,  July  24,  1914, 

t  Bienvenu-Martin   to  French   Ambassador!  at  Vienna,  London,  &c,,  French   Yellow   Book,  July  24 
document  34.  ^  ^Ss 

|  Russian  Orange  Book,  documents  llfaiid'12. 
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hope  for.".  For  of  the  five  demands,  which  M.  Pasitch  on  the  preceding  day  had 
regarded  as  impossible  to  grant,  two  were  conceded  in  full  and  the  other  three  in 
part.  In  fact,  the  whole  Reply  was  an  act  of  submission  of  such  a  marked  character 
that  it  required  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  to 
discover  any  grounds  for  treating  it  as  insufficient.  Indeed,  the  official  comment  of 
Vienna  on  the  document,  to  be  set  forth  below,  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  pieces 
of  hypocritical  special-pleading  which  can  be  found  in  any  diplomatic  collection. 
The  Reply  begins  by  expressing  a  conviction  that  the  explanations  which  it 

§".ves  will  remove  any  misunderstanding  which  threatens  the  good  relations  of  the 
ual  Monarchy  and  Serbia.  Since  1909  the  Serbian  Government  had  made  no. 
•attempt  to  interfere  in  Bosnia  or  Herzegovina.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  no 
complaint  touching  such  action  had  been  received  from  Vienna  since  then,  save  one 
concerning  a  school-book,  on  which  an  explanation  satisfactory  to  the  Austrian 
Government  had  been  given.  The  moderation  of  Serbia  had  been  sufficiently  shown 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  late  Balkan  War,  she  had,  in  the  sole  interest  of  European 
peace,  made  a  great  sacrifice  (i.e.,  given  up  her  claim  to  a  port  on  the  Adriatic,  when, 
she  was  actually  in  possession  of  Durazzo).  No  Government  can  be  held  responsible 
for  such  things  as  articles  in  the  non-official  press,  or  the  manifestations  madie  by 
societies.  In  nearly  all  countries  such  things  are  treated  as  everyday  phenomena, 
and  are  ignored  by  the  authorities.  That  official  Serbia  had  never  been  provocative 
was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  had  succeeded  in  settling,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties,  almost  every  one  of  a  series  of  questions  which  had  arisen  during 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Government,  therefore,  had  been  pained  and  surprised  at  the  charge  that 
Serbian  subjects  had  taken  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  crime  of  Serajevo.  It 
had  been  expecting  a  request  to  collaborate  in  the  investigation  of  the  origins  of  that 
crime,  and  had  been  ready  to  take  action  against  any  person  whose  name  should  be 
designated.  To  prove  this  the  Government  was  ready  to  bring  to  trial  any  Serbian 
subject,  of  any  rank,  against  whom  proof  of  complicity  in  the  Serajevo  murder 
should  be  furnished. 

We  then  come  to  the  definite  demands  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  to 
acts  that  were  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  Ultimatum. 
The  first  was  the  very  humiliating  publication  in  the  "  Official  Gazette  "  and  the 
"Army  Gazette"  of  the  declaration  that  the  Serbian  Government  disapproved  of, 
and  would  punish,  any  attempts  to  favour  a  Separatist  propaganda  within  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia,  or  Croatia.  The  verbiage  used  was  precisely  that  dictated  by  the 
Ultimatum,  save  for  ten  words  only: — 

"Le  Gouvernement  Royal  de  Serbie  condamne  toute  propagande  qui  serait 
dirige*e  contre  rAutriche-Hongrie,  c'est-a-diifc  1'ensemble  des  tendances  qui 
aspirent  en  dernier  lieu  a  detacher  de  la  Monarchic  austro-hongroise  des  terri- 
toires  qui  en  font  partie,  et  il  deplore  sincerement  les  consequences  funestes  de 
ces  agissements  criminels.  Le  Gouvernement  Royal  regrette  que  certains 
officiers  et  fonctionnaires  serbes  aient  participe",  d'apres  la  communication  du 
Gouvernement  Royal  et  Imperial,  a,  la  propagande  susmentionn^e,  et  compromis 
par  Ik  les  relations  de  bon  voisinage  auxquelles  le  Gouvernement  Royal  serbe 
e*tait  solennellement  engage  par  sa  declaration  du  31  mars,  1909,*  qui  de*sap- 
prouve  et  repudie  toute  id6e  ou  tentative  d'une  immixtion  dans  les  destinies  des 
habitants  de  quelque  partie  de  1'Autriche-Hongrie  que  se.  soit,  considere  de  son 
devoir  d'avertir  formellement  les  officiers  et  fonctionnaires  et  toute  la  popula- 
tion du  royaume  que,  dore'navant  il  procedera  avec  la  derniere  rigueur  contre  les 
personnes  qui  se  rendraient  coupables  de  pareils  agissements,  qu'il  mettra  tous 
ses  efforts  a,  preVenir  et  a.  re*primer,"t 

The  infinitesimal  changes  made  in  the  reproduction  of  the  paragraph  were  (1) 
The  use  in  the  first  line  of  "  toute  propagande  qui  serait  dirige*e  "  for  "la  propa- 
gande dirigee,"  a  variant  which  has  practically  no  meaning,  since  it  does  not  deny 
that  some  propaganda  existed,  and  that  they  did  exist  appears  conceded  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  by  the  phrase  "les  consequences  de  ces  agissements  criminels.'" 
To  evade  the  Austrian  charge  that  such  a  propaganda  had  been  in  use,  it  would  have 
been  needful  not  only  to  introduce  ''serait"  in  the  first  line,  but  to  insert  below 
"les  consequences  funestes  qm  seraient  resultees  de  ces  agissements,  (2.)  The 

*P01d  style. 

fJSee  text  in  B.D.C.,  pp.  32-P, 
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introduction  of  the  eight  words  "  d'apres  la  communication  du  Gouvernement  Royal 
et  Imperial,"  in  the.  middle  of  the  paragraph  does  produce  a  certain  shade  of  change 
in  the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence,  since  it  throws  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
Serbian  officials  implicated  in  the  propaganda  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  does  not  explicitly  concede  that  there  were  such  people.  But  con- 
sidering the  general  sense  of  the  whole  clause,  this  change  is  unimportant — the  main 
thing  is  that  M.  Pasitch  concedes  that  an  anti-Austrian  propaganda  has  existed, 
and  promises  to  suppress  it.  And  the  proclamation  is  to  be  made  in  the  public 
manner  directed  by  the  Ultimatum. 

The  second  Austrian  demand  had  been  for  the  suppression  of  all  publications 
which  were  anti- Austrian  in  tone,  and  were  intended  to  favour  Separatist  tendencies  • 
inside  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  Serbian  reply  is  that  the  present  Press-Law  of  Serbia  does  not  permit  of 
arbitrary  suppression  of  books  or  newspapers;  but  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Skuptschina  (Parliament)  the  Government  will  introduce  two  laws:  one  providing 
for  the  severe  punishment  of  attacks  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  the 
other  allowing  of  the  confiscation  of  all  printed  matter  with  such  tendencies.  This 
would  necessitate  the  revision  of  Article  22  of  the  Serbian  Constitution,  which  con- 
ceded a  free  press. 

The  Government  promises  to  suppress  the  society  "Narodna  Odbrana,"  and 
any  other  society  which  may  have  given  offence.  At  the  same  time  it  observes  that 
it  has  no  proof  that  the  "Narodna  Odbrana,"  or  the  others,  had  engaged  in  anti- 
Austrian  propaganda;  nor  was  such  proof  given  in  the  Austrian  Note. 

The  Government  will  remove  from  public  instruction  in  Serbia  "  all  that  serves, 
ori  could  serve,  to  foment  propaganda  against  Austro-Hungary,"  on  being  furnished 
with  the  details  and  proofs  concerning  such  propaganda.  This  answer  differs  from 
the  Austrian  demand  in  that  it  omits  the  words  "le  corps  enseignant,"  the  body  of 
teachers;  the  Austrian  demand  had  been  that  teachers  as  well  as  methods  or  means 
of  instruction  should  be  removed.  It  might,  of  course,  he  held  that  a  schoolmaster 
as  well  as  a  schoolbook  was  covered  by  the  phrase  "  tout  qui  sert  a  fomenter  la  propa- 
gande  centre  TAutriche-Hongrie."  But  the  omission  of  the  words  "corps  enseig- 
nant ' '  were  notable.  ^ 

The  fourth  Austrian  demand  had  formed  one  of  the  two  hopelessly  inacceptable 
clauses  in  the  Ultimatum,  and  had  been  designated  as  such  by  M.  Pasitch,  M. 
Sazonoff,  and  everyone  else  who  had  read  it  on  the  24th  July.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Serbian  Ministry  had  pledged  itself  to  dismiss  from  employment  all  mili- 
tary officers  and  civil  functionaries  guilty  of  taking  part  in  anti-Austrian  propa- 
ganda. No  list  of  names  was  given,  but  the  Austrian  Government  "  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  designating  them."  By  accepting  this  wording  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment would  have  found  itself  obliged  to  dismiss  from  time  to  time  any  officer  or  civil 
servant  whom  Austria  chose  to  regard  as  hostile.  The  "reserved  right"  to  name 
such  people  hereafter,  the  Austrian  Government  acting  as  its  own  judge  as  to  their 
culpability,  was  the  fatal  stumbling-block.  By  the  terms  of  the  clause  the  whole 
administrative  and  military  system  of  Serbia  might  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear 
at  any  moment  by  a  general  order  of  dismissal.  And  there  was  to  be  no  appeal 
against  it.  It  amounted  to  a  claim  to  settle  the  personnel  of  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  little  kingdom. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Pasitch,  instead  of  returning  the  answer  that  such  a  demand 
was  fatal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Serbian  State,  made  the  plausible  reply  that,  on 
being  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  officers  and  functionaries  against  whom 
Austria  had  lodged  a  complaint,  he  would  have  them  sent  before  the  law  courts ;  and 
when  "  acts  directed  against  the  integrity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  "  had  been  proved 
against  any  persons  they  should  be  dismissed  the  service.  This  would  have  stopped 
the  proposed  Austrian  action  by  simple  mandate  of  expulsion  from  time  to  time, 
and  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  a  functionary  merely  because  he 
was  not  a  persona  grati  at  Vienna.  To  establish  proofs  of  complicity  "in  anti- 
Austrian  propaganda  before  the  Serbian  law  courts  would  have  been  a  very 
different  thing.  But,  as  was  presently  to  be  seen,  it  was  precisely  the  right  to  dis- 
miss at  pleasure  which  the  Austrian  Government  wanted:  this  was  to  be  one  of  the 
main  devices  for  rendering  Serbia  a  vassal  State. 

We  come  next  to  the  other  critical  demand — that  Serbia  should  accept  the  col- 
laboration within  her  own  boundaries  of  representatives  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, who  should  take  part  in  the  suppression  of  subversive  propaganda  directed 
against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Vaguely  worded  as  the 
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paragraph  was,  it  certainly  implied  the  creation  of  a  resident  Austrian  bureaucracy 
in  Serbia,  charged  with  administrative  and  judicial  authority  over  Serbians.  No 
State  could  admit  such  a  claim  and  retain  its  independence. 

M.  Pasitch  replied,  very  rationally,  that  the  wording  of  the  demand  was  such 
that  he  could  not  grasp  its  precise  scope  or  meaning.  But  he  was  prepared  tot  allow 
such  collaboration  as  was  consistent  with  International  Law,  the  procedure  of  Serbian 
law  courts,  and  good  neighbourly  relations.  Now,  such  an  interference  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  sovereign  state  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  usages  of  international 
law,  so  the  Serbian  Minister  was  making  a  polite  refusal  to  accept  the  clause.  The 
angry  Austrian  comment  was  "  International  Law  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  this 
question  as  has  criminal  procedure.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of  State  police,  which 
must  be  settled  by  a  separate  arrangement."  No  observation  could  have  shown  more 
clearly  the  real  intention  of  the  demand:  Austria  was  to  take  over  police  authority 
in  Serbia — a  thing  incompatible  with  Serbian  independence. 

The  sixth  Austrian  demand  was  that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  taken 
against  accessories  to  the  Serajevo  crime  who  might  be  on  Serbian  soil,  and  that 
"  delegates  of  the  Austrian  Government  should  take  part  in  the  enquiry  concerning 
them."  The  next  clause  named  two  persons  accused  under  this  head:  the  ex-comi- 
tadji,  Major  Vojamir  Tankositch,  and  the  "State  employe,"  Milan  Tziganovitch, 
the  Croatian  exile,  who  had  been  a  probationer-clerk  in  Belgrade  railway  station, 
and  asked,  for  their  arrest. 

The  Serbian  reply  was  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  at  once  against  any 
persons  so  accused.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  nearly  a  month  before,  Vienna  had 
received  the  offer  from  Belgrade  that  individuals  designated  as  accomplices  in  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke  should  be  arrested  and  tried.  But  not  till  the  Ultimatum 
arrived  had  any  names  been  sent  in.  Major  Tankositch  had  already  been  arrested ; 
the  obscure  clerk  Tziganovitch  had  disappeared  and  had  not  yet  been  found.  As 
to  the  participation  of  Austrian  agents  or  authorities  in  the  judicial  enquiry,  the 
Serbian  Government  could  not  accept  it,  as  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  criminal  law ;  but  the  details  of  the  investigation  could  be  laid  before 
the  Austrian  agents.  This  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  direct  refusal  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  Serbian  document.  But  to  show  that  the  trial  was  to  be  a  reality, 
the  clause  ends  with  a  request  that  the  presumptive  evidence  against  Tankositch  and 
Tziganovitch,  and  any  proofs  against  them  discovered  at  Serajevo,  might  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Serbian  Government. 

The  eighth  Austrian  demand  was  that  a  strict  supervision  of  the  Bosnian- 
Serbian  frontier  should  be  instituted,  to  prevent  illicit  traffic  in  arms  and  explosives, 
and  that  the  frontier  officials  at  Schabatz  and  Losnitza  who  had  allowed  the  Serajevo 
conspirators  to  pass,  should  be  dismissed  from  office  and  severely  punished.  To  this 
demand  complete  satisfaction  was  offered ;  the  supervision  of  the  frontier  should  be 
made  rigorous ;  the  frontier  officials  should  be  tried  and  punished. 

The  ninth  Austrian  demand  was  vague  yet  provocative.  The  Serbian  Govern- 
ment must  furnish  explanations  concerning  unjustifiable  statements  made  by  certain 
high  Serbian  officials,  not  named,  who,  since  the  28th  July,  had  employed  in  inter- 
views language  hostile  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  answer  was  most 
accommodating  :  explanations  should  be  forthcoming  so  soon  as  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  the  names  of  the  officials,  the  terms  of  the  language  they  were 
reported  to  have  used,  and  proofs  that  the  alleged  remarks  had  actually  been  made 
In  addition,  the  Serbian  Government  would  itself  take  steps  to  collect  evidence. 
Nothing  more  could  possibly  have  been  said  in  reply  to  such  a  vague  demand ;  how 
could  it  be  known  what  was  meant  if  no  names  were  given  ? 

The  tenth  demand,  that  the  execution  of  each  measure  specified  above  should  be 
notified  to  Vienna  so  soon  as  it  had  been  completed,  was  conceded  without  difficulty. 
The  Serbian  Reply  itself  granted  most  of  the  demands;  the  majority  of  the  rest  could 
only  be  settled  when  specific  definition  had  been  received  from  Vienna  as  to  what 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  Austrian  wording,  which  was  so  often  hopelessly 
vague. 

Finally,  the  Serbian  Note  suggested  that  if  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
were  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  answers  given,  it  was  to  the  common  interest  that  a 
pacific  understanding  should  be  reached,  bv  referring  questions  to  the  International 
Tribunal  of  The  Hague,  or  to  the  Great  Powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  1909. 

Having  drawn  up  this  document,  the  Serbian  Cabinet  then  proceeded  to  ta.ke 
a  measure  absolutely  necessary  if  their  reply  should  be  judged  insufficient  by  the 

(9*4) 
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Austrian  Government.  They  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  public  offices  in 
the  capital,  and  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Nisch,  far  in  the 
interior.  As  Belgrade  was  under  the  cannon  of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Semlin  across 
the  river,  and  the  Ministries  were  actually  shelled  three  days  after,  this  can  not  be 
called  a  vain  precaution.  At  the  same  time,  the  Crown  Prince,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  gave  an  order  for  general  mobilisation.  The  Belgrade  garrison 
retired  from  the  city  in  full  marching  order  that  evening. 

At  5.45,  M.  Pasitch,  in  person,  gave  in  the  Serbian  Reply  to  Baron  Giesl  at  the 
Austrian  Legation.*  The  baron  said  that  he  would  have  to  compare  it  with  his  in- 
structions, and  that  an  immediate  answer  should  then  be  given.  Almost  before  the 
Premier  reached  his  office  he  was  caught  up  by  a  messenger  with  a  note  saying  that 
the  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  Austrian  staff,  headed  by  the  Minister, 
was  leaving  at  once.  So  quick  were  they  that  they  acually  set  off  at  6.30,t  and  had 
started  within  forty-five  minutes  of  the  handing  in  of  the  Serbian  document.  This 
simple  fact  makes  it  clear,  firstly,  that  the  Austrian  Legation  was  all  ready  and 
packed  up  for  departure,  expecting  an  answer  that  might  be  represented  as 
insufficient.  Secondly,  that  Baron  Giesl  had  no  time  to  refer  the  Serbian  document 
to  Vienna,  and  to  get  an  answer  from  thence;  it  would  have  taken  hours  to  telegraph 
the  long  text  to  the  Ballplatz  and  to  get  it  transcribed  and  read  there.  It  appears 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Austrian  Minister  had  received  instructions  to  declare 
any  answer  insufficient  which  did  not  amount  to  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  full 
terms  of  the  Ultimatum.  Unless  Vienna  was  set  on  war  at  all  costs,  the  very  sub- 
missive document  given  in  by  M.  Pasitch  must  have  sufficed  as  a  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussion, since  it  conceded  so  much  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  even 
gave  signs  of  an  intention  to  yield  on  further  points,  if  explanations  could  be  made 
that  would  save  open  humiliation.  One  is  forced  to  ask  whether  even  a  full 
acceptance  of  the  Austrian  demands  would  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  Vienna.  There 
is  a  hint  that  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken  by  Serbia,  a  second  Note  would  have 
been  delivered,  demanding  a  heavy  cash  indemnity  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Austrian  mobilisation.  But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  of  thoSe  concerned  in  the 
framing  of  such  an  Ultimatum,  with  such  a  time-limit,  can  have  supposed  that  any- 
thing but  war  could  follow.  The  Lerchenfeld  dispatch  gives  lucid  evidence  on  this 
point. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  was  the  confidential  opinion  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  on  the  Austrian  action.  One  permanent  Under-Secretary  endorsed  the  docu- 
ments with  the  comment:  "  the  reply  has  been  read  at  Vienna  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  find  it  unsatisfactory,  for  it  swallows  nearly  all  the  Austrian  demands  en  bloc, 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  consider  such  reservations  as  are  made  quite  reasonable." 
Another  wrote:  "  If  Austria  demands  absolute  compliance,  it  can  only  mean  that  she 
wants  a  war,  for  she  knows  perfectly  well  that  some  of  the  demands  are  such  as  no 
State  can  accept,  as  'they  are  tantamount  to  accepting  a  protectorate. ' '  t  With  these 
judicious  conclusions  no  one  can  disagree. 

Next  morning  there  were  acts  of  war,  but  no  such  sudden  invasion  of  Serbia  by 
mobilised  Austrian  corps  as  some  had  expected.  The  Austrians  seized  two 
Serbian  steamers  at  Orsova.  and  fired  on  two  more.§  The  Serbians  blew  up  the 
railway  bridge  between  Belgrade  and  Semlin.  There  was  a  futile  skirmishing  fire 
across  the  Save  and  the  Drina  at  several  points.  Though  hostilities  had  begun,  the 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  was  not  published,  and  it  still  seemed  to  some 
optimistic  souls  that  a  compromise  might  even  yet  be  secured.  This  delusion  was 
to  have  some  effect  during  the  next  few  days,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  story  of  the  hope- 
less negotiations  which  are  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give,  two  days  before  it  was  actually  issued, 
the  shameless  document  which  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office  published  on  the  27th  July 
as  its  justification  for  regarding  the  Serbian  Reply  as  unsatisfactory,  and  for 
declaring  war.  It  began  by  declaring  that  all  proofs  that  the  Serbian  Government 
had  given  as  to  its  correct  attitude  during  the  last  five  years  were  disingenuous  and 
off  the  point.  ''We  did  not  maintain  that  it,  or  its  agents,  had  taken  any  official 
action."  "Our  charge  was  that  it  has  neglected  to  suppress  movements  directed 
against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Its  obligation  was  to  change 
the  whole  direction  of  its  policy,  and  adopt  a  friendly  and  neighbourly  attitude,  not 

*  Pasitch  to  the  Serbian  Legations  abroad,  Serbian  Blue  Book,  document  41.     Giesl  says  in  'his  :tele- 
gram  to  Vienna  that  it  was  at  5.58  p.m.,  Austrian  Red  Book,  document  25. 
t  Giesl  to  Berchtold,  document  22,  cf.  document  24 
J  Endorsements  on  the  file  of  the  document,  ".Secret." 
§  Oackanthorpe  to  Grey, 'Private,  July* 27. 
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merely  that  it  should  refrain  from  attacking  officially  the  incorporation  of  Bosnia 
in  the  Monarchy."  As  regards  the  Serbian  plea  that  the  Press  Law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  permit  the  arbitrary  suppression  of  newspapers  or  the  dissolution  of 
private  political  clubs,  Vienna  replied  that  "the  proposition  is  absolutely  antago- 
nistic to  the  institution  of  modern  States — even  of  those,  which  have  the  most  liberal 
law  with  regard  to  the  press  and  associations"  This  statement  is  enlightening  as 
showing  the  Austrian  view  of  a  "  modern  State,"  but  would  surprise  the  publicists 
of  Great  Britain  or  America.  Nothing  is  said  here  in  reply  to  M.  Pasitch's  pro- 
posal to  introduce  legislation  into  the  Serbian  Parliament,  which  would  make  the 
suppression  of  publications  without  legal  process  possible.  It  is  simply  ignored. 

As  to  the  next  Serbian  clause,  which  stated  that  if  formal  application  had  been 
made  from  Vienna  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of  designated  persons  accused  of 
complicity  in  the  Serajevo  plot,  such  measure  would  have  been  taken,  the  comment 
is  that  "the  Serbian  Government  was  accurately  informed  that  suspicions  were 
entertained  against  definite  persons,  and  ought  to  have  initiated  spontaneous 
enquiries." 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  preface  the  slight  change  of  ten  words  on  which  we 
have  animadverted  above,  was  made  the  subject  of  minute  verbal  criticism,  and  it 
was  pretended  that  the  change  had  the  effect  of  denying  that  there  had  been  any 
anti-Austrian  propaganda,  or  that  the  Serbian  Government  had  any  knowledge  of 
it.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  was  not  the  case;  the  words  "les  consequences 
funestes  de  ces  agissements  criminels"  committed  Serbia  to  the  unpalatable  con- 
fession that  there  had  been  some  propaganda.  So  the  words  "  insincere  and  disin- 
genuous ' '  should  be  applied  to  the  Austrian  comment,  and  not  to  the  Serbian  text. 

As  to  the  ten  definite  Austrian  demands  which  followed  the  prefatory  intro- 
duction :— 

(1.)  On  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  stringent  Press  Law  at  the  Skuptschina's 
next  session,  the  comment  is,  "  the  existence  of  such  laws  would  be  of  no  use  to  us:  we 
want  an  obligation  on  the  Government  to  enforce  them;  this  is  not  promised  us." 
As  if  Serbia,  in  her  present  attitude  of  humiliation,  would  have  dared  to  refuse  to 
employ  the  new  legislation,  whenever  a  serious  threatening  Note  from  Vienna  should 
have  come  to  hand! 

(2.)  The  pledge  to  suppress  the  Narodna  Odbrana  and  other  societies  is  only  a 
half-consent,  and  gives  no  guarantees.  What  would  prevent  them  being  refounded 
with  a  mere  change  of  name,  and  resuming  their  pernicious  activities  ? 

(3.)  The  "elimination  from  public  instruction  in  Serbia  of  everything  that 
serves  to  foment  propaganda  against  Austro-Hungary,"  is  insufficient.  The  demand 
had  been  made  that  the  "  teaching  body  "  should  also  be  purged,  and  these  two  words 
had  been  omitted  from  the  Serbian  Reply,  though  it  was  known  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Serbian  teachers  were  members  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana.  Clearly  then, 
Austria  had  intended  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  "a  large  proportion  "  of  those  en- 
trusted with  education  in  Serbia. 

(4.)  As  to  the  promise  of  M.  Pasitch  to  dismiss  any  official  or  military  officer 
who  should  be  convicted  in  the  law  courts,  the  comment  is  most  uncompromising. 
"As  propaganda  against  the  Austrian  Monarchy  would  not  generally  be  punished 
by  the  Serbian  law  courts,  it  appears  that  our  demand  under  this  head  also  is  not 
complied  with."  This  remark  is  made  despite  the  promise  of  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, given  above,  to  make  propaganda  of  this  sort  cognisable  by  law,  through  new 
legislation,  to  be  passed  by  the  Skuptschina. 

(5.)  Most* characteristic  of  all  is  the  Austrian  comment  on  the  Serbian  plea  that 
to  give  Austrian  agents  authority  to  collaborate,  on  Serbian  soil,  in  the  suppression 
of  all  hostile  propaganda  would  be  contrary  to  International  Law  and  Criminal 
Procedure.  As  has  been  noted  above,  the  scornful  comment  is,  "International  Law 
has  just  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter  as  has  Criminal  Procedure.  This  is  purely 
a  matter  of  state  police,  which  must  be  settled  by  a  separate  agreement."  It  was 
intended,  and  demanded,  that  Austrian  police  control  should  be  established  in 
Serbia.  Any  State  which  submitted  to  such  control  would  have  lost  the  right  to  call 
itself  free  and  sovereign.  And  such  was  the  end  that  Austria  sought. 

(6.)  The  full  and  satisfactory  promise  of  the  Serbian  Government  to  bring  to 
trial  anyone  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Serajevo  crimes  is  passed  over  without  a 
word.  But  a  lecture  in  a  haughty  tone  is  delivered  upon  the  objection  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  Austrian  delegates  in  the  enquiry  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, The  Serbian  Government,  it  is  said,  is  pretending  not  to  know  of  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  "  recherches  "  and  "  enquetes  judiciaires"  They  ought  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  Austrian  agents  would  not  appear  in  the  actual  judicial  enquiry,  but 
only  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  it.  "They  have  no  handle  for  the  plausible 
refusal  of  the  collaboration  of  our  representatives  in  the  preliminary  police  investiga- 
tions (countless  precedents  exist  for  this),  and  only  intend  to  invest  their  refusal 
with  an  appearance  of  justification.  If  the  researches  were  properly  carried  out, 
the  results  would  be  of  an  unpleasant  kind  for  themselves." 

(7.)  As  to  the  actual  individuals  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Serajevo  crime, 
no  remark  is  made  on  the  fact  that  Major  Tankositch  had  been  already  arrested, 
and  that  his  trial  was  promised.  But  a  long  paragraph  is  devoted  to  the  probationary 
railway  clerk,  Tziganovitch,  whom  the  Serbian  Government  declared  to  be  un- 
findable.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Belgrade  has  contrived  his  disap- 
pearance, and  could  have  found  him  if  he  pleased,  though  he  declared  that  no  such 
person  now  existed  in  Belgrade.  In  short,  there  is  a  blank  accusation  of  bad  faith 
made  against  the  Serbian  Government. 

(8.)  No  comment,  good  or  bad,  is  made  on  the  Serbian  promise  that  frontier 
supervision  should  be  more  strict,  and  any  officials  punished  who  had  (by  design  or 
by  neglect)  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

(9.)  Here  comes  in  the  formal  statement  by  the  Serbian  Government  that  ex- 
planations should  be  given  by  any  officials  who  were  accused  of  having  used  in 
interviews  words  hostile  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  when  the  names  of 
these  officials  and  the  proof  that  they  had  used  such  language  were  submitted.  The 
comment  is  absolutely  insulting.  No  list  of  persons  is  vouchsafed,  but  the  simple 
taunt:  "the  interviews  in  question  must  be  quite  well  known  to  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment. By  requesting  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  to  communicate  to  them 
all  kinds  of  details  about  these  interviews,  and  keeping  in  reserve  ,the  holding  of  a 
formal  enquiry  into  them,  they  show  that  they  are  not  willing  to  comply  seriously 
with  ,this  demand."  Surely  Serbia  was  entitled  to  know  who  were  the  officials 
accused  of  indiscreet  language,  and  what  they  were  alleged  to  have  said  ! 

This  is  the  last  paragraph  of  comment  in  the  Austrian  Reply — the  Serbian 
promise  to  notify  the  carrying  out  of  each  of  the  demands  conceded  receives  as  little 
attention  as  the  subjoined  suggestion  that  points  of  difference  might  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Tribunal  at  The  Hague. 

Two  days  after  the  rupture  with  Serbia,  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office  sent  to  its 

Ambassadors  in  Berlin,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  Petrograd,  and  Constantinople  a  very 

lengthy  document,  which  was  called  "  the  Dossier  with  reference  to  the  Great  Serbian 

propaganda  and  its  connection  with  the  Serajevo  murders."     It  was  a  collection  of 

material  of  heterogeneous  sorts,  and  of  very  varying  value.      A  good  deal  of  it 

was  occupied  with  matters  dating  back  to  the  year  1908-9,  when  there  had  been 

imminent  danger  of  war  with  Serbia,  over  the  question  of  the  Austrian  annexation 

of  Bosnia.     To  prove  that  there  had  been  preparations  for  raising  insurrection  in 

Bosnia  at  that  time,  had  little  value  in  1914,  since  Serbia  had  made  her  submission 

in  March  1909,  and  had  dropped  all  open  and  official  protest  against  the  annexation 

under  the  threat  of  war.    Austria  did  not  allege  that  the  Serbian  Government  had 

been  implicated  in  any  propaganda  since  that  date.    But  the  complaint  was  that  M. 

Pasitch  and  his  colleagues  had  not  devoted  themselves  during  the  last  five  years  to 

suppressing  provocative  language  in  the  press  of  the  Serbian  opposition,  and  to 

dissolving  or  punishing  private  clubs  and  societies  which  indulged  in  laudation  of 

the  Pan-Slav  idea,  or  spoke  with  sympathy  of  the  sufferings  of  Bosnians  or  Croatians 

under  the  Austrian  or  Hungarian  yoke.    No  honest  student  of  the  recent  history  of 

the  South  Slavs  under  Hapsburg  rule  could  deny  that  there  was  a  home-grown  and 

old-standing   agitation   against   "  Magyarism ' !    in   Croatia  and  the  neighbouring 

provinces,  which  dated  back  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Croats  after  the  loyal 

service   that   they   had    done  to   the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph    during    the   great 

Hungarian  insurrection  of  1848.    Instead  of  being  granted  the  local  autonomy  which 

was  all  that  they  craved  in  1850-1867,  they  had  been  handed  over  to  be  governed  by 

their  old  enemies  the  Magyars.    Discontent  and  agitation  in  Croatia  and  the  other 

Slavonic  provinces  had  been  rife   for   the   last    fifty  years,  and  it  was  futile  and 

insincere  to  ascribe  to  Serbian  propaganda  all  the  political  troubles  that  had  been 

raised  of  late  among  the  South  Slavs  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  They 

were  home-grown  products,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  prominent  in  them  hail 

been  Austrian  subjects.    It  was  no  doubt  true  that  the  Serbian  non-official  press  had 

taken  sides  with  Bosnian  or  Croatian  nationalists,  and  had  often  printed  matter 

that  was  intensely  irritating  to  the  Austrian  Government.    As  the  dossier  plaintively 
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notes,  eighty-one  Serbian  papers  bad  been,  first  and  last,  deprived  of  the  right  to 
circulate  in  Austria  because  of  their  political  tendencies.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
foreign  journal,  Serbian,  or  English,  or  American,  could  have  found  pleasant  things 
to  say  about  the  Hungarian  administration  of  Croatia,  or  such  incidents  as  the 
Fried jung  business  and  the  Agram  trial  of  1909.  The  accusation  against  Serbia 
was  that  "  newspapers  which  were  illicitly  smuggled  into  the  Monarchy  by  well- 
organised  secret  methods,  have  awakened  and  kept  alive  in  the  masses  a  mood  which 
has  provided  a  fruitful  field  for  the  activities  of  associations  hostile  to  the 
Monarchy. ' '  Many  pages  of  the  dossier  are  filled  with  extracts  from  Serbian  opposi- 
tion papers,  criticising  or  reprobating  the  Austrian  rule  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia. 
How  far  they  may  have  been  garbled  by  excision  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  granting 
that  they  represent  the  original  articles,  they  contain  nothing  more  violent  than 
Irish-American  papers  were  for  many  years  wont  to  publish  against  Great  Britain, 
or  English  Radical  papers  against  the  rule  of  the  Czardom  in  Russia.  Yet  Whitehall 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  hectoring  Washington,  or  Petrograd  of  hectoring 
Whitehall,  because  of  the  printing  of  such  matter.  The  worst  of  the  extracts  consist 
of  apologies  for,  or  glorification  of,  certain  outrages  committed  against  Hungarian 
officials  in  Croatia,  parallels  for  which  could  be  found  in  plenty  from  Irish- American 
journals  dealing  with  crimes  in  Ireland. 

The  next  section  of  the  dossier  deals  with  Serbian  clubs  and  societies,  especially 
the  Narodna  Odbrana,  whose  avowed  objects  were  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
consciousness,  physical  culture,  increase  of  material  well-being,  educational  improve- 
ment, &c.  "Strengthening  of  the  national  consciousness  "  was  interpreted  by  many 
members  of  the  Narodna  as  meaning  "the  maintenance  of  spiritual  union  with  our 
brothers  across  the  frontier,"  and  this  implied  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
society  for  Pan-Serbian  propaganda  into  Bosnia,  Croatia,  &c.  Some  of  the  extracts 
from  the  publications  of  the  societies  read  harmlessly  enough,  others  (no  doubt)  are 
definitely  anti- Austrian,  and  speak  of  the  reunion  of  all  the  South  Slavs  as  the  great 
aspiration  of  the  future.  Of  course,  any  phrase,  however  vague,  about  long-parted 
brothers  or  spiritual  liberty  sounded  dangerous  to  an  Austrian  or  Hungarian  official. 
The  very  word  "nationality"  is  distasteful  to  him  of  necessity,  because  it  raises 
the  question  of  race-unity  and  state-unity.  It  is  difficult  for  the  outside  reader  to 
realise  the  feeling  of  indignation  produced  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  official  mind 
by  phrases  which  in  the  West  are  the  time-honoured  cliches  of  the  patriotic  orator, 
such  as  "a  free  press,"  or  "national  consciousness:"  Hence  much  of  the  impro- 
priety which  the  drafters  of  the  dossier  detected  in  screeds  produced  by  the 
pamphleteers  and  orators  of  the.  Narodna  Odbrana  does  not  seem  very  dreadful  to 
English  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  childish  to  deny  that  passages  occur 
which  imply  an  active  hope  of  South  Slav  unity,  to  be  secured  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  second  main  section  of  the  dossier  consists  of  Austrian  police  reports.  Some 
of  these  are  obviously  worthless,  and  the  reader  can  only  wonder  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  print  them.  The  first,  and  longest,  for  example,  purports  to  be  the  con- 
fessions of  one  Trefko  Krstanovitch,  a  journeyman  baker,  who,  on  being  arrested  on 
suspicion,  in  July  1914,  was  released,  'after  giving  the  police  a  long  account  of 
machinations  of  the  Narodna  Odbrana  in  1908-10.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  hearsay; 
a  certain  amount  was  alleged  adventures  on  secret  service,  including  some  tales  about 
a  projected  murder  of  a  Serbian  refugee  in  Bosnia,  which  never  came  off.  That  it 
should  be  thought  possible  to  compromise  important  Serbians  by  the  evidence,  ex- 
tracted in  prison,  of  an  obscure  adventurer  who  said  that  he  had  left  the  service  of 
the  Narodna  because  he  was  not  paid  enough,  shows  the  depths  to  which  the  Austrian 
police  could  descend.  The  second  document  is  entirely  third-hand  stuff  about  what 
a  certain  Jaglitich  had  been  told  by  a  certain  Klaritch  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Narodna.  The  third  and  most  important  document  purports  to  sum  up  the  con- 
fessions of  the  five  persons  who  had  been  participants  in  the  plot  for  the  murder  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  including  Prinzip  the  actual  assassin.  This  was 
the  evidence  which  was  supposed  to  implicate  Major  Tankositch  and  the  probationary 
railway  clerk  Tchiganovitch  in  the  organisation  of  the  conspiracy.  As  has  been 
already  remarked  in  Chapter  I,  it  is  impossible  to  take  alleged  confessions  by  con- 
demned criminals  very  seriously.  The  young  men  were  confessedly  fanatics  who  had 
gone  into  the  plot  with  a  knowledge  that  they  would  probably  lose  their  lives  in  it 
Lney  were  caught,  and  knew  that  they  were  doomed.  Is  it  credible  that  they  would 
nave  betrayed  all  their  fellow-conspirators  to  please  the  Austrian  police  ?  Con- 
ceivably they  might  have  made  some  declarations  under  the  stress  of  mental  or 
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physical  torture.  There  could  be  no  other  possible  reason  for  their  speaking  at  all. 
-But  if,  under  duress,  they  did  give  any  narrative  like  that  published  in  the  dossier, 
it  would  obviously  have  no  value.  For  fanatics  under  trial  would  not  tell  the  truth, 
more  especially  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  doing  so.  It  seems  easier  to  believe 
that  the  so-called  confessions  were  simply  concocted  by  the  Austrian  authorities, 
whose  record  is  so  bad  for  falsifying  material  (as  witness  the  Agram  trial)  that 
nothing  is  too  incredible  to  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  only  criticism  of  weight  which 
can  be  made  against  this  simple  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  curious  that  the  framers  of 
the  document  did  not  try  to  implicate  in  the  plot  personages  more  important  than  an 
ex-comitadji  captain  and  a  Croatian  railway  clerk.  But,  however  we  explain  the 
"  confessions,"  they  are  obviously  not  the  kind  of  documents  on  whose  strength  one 
Power  would  go  to  war  with  another. 

The  last  section  of  the  dossier  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Serbian 
press  for  July  1914,  some  of  them  tactless  enough  considering  the  atrocity  of  the 
Serajevo  crime.  These  screeds  repeat  in  various  forms  the  fact,  ever  offensive  to 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  because  of  its  essential  truth,  that  "all  murders  and 
outrages  up  to  the  present  time  in  Austria  have  arisen  from  one  and  the  same  source: 
the  oppressed  nationalities  in  the  Monarchy  were  obliged  to  have  resource  to  this 
method  of  protest  because  no  other  was  open  to  them.  In  the  chaos  of  a  reign  of 
terror  it  is  natural  and  quite  intelligible  that  an  era  of  assassinations  should  have 
come  into  being."  A  good  many  of  these  effusions  were  provoked  by  the  outburst  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  press  of  wholesale  accusations  against  "Serbian  murderers" 
during  the  days  which  immediately  followed  the  Serajevo  crime.  The  offensive 
Serbian  paragraphs  were  by  no  means  more  violent  than  the  Austrian  leading  articles 
which  had  preceded  them. 

The  dossier,  in  short,  is  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  Austro-Hungariar] 
official  mentality,  rather  than  for  any  light  which  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  actual  facts 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  had  no  effect  either  on  the  diplomatists 
to  whom  it  was  delivered  or  on  European  public  opinion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  first  Project  of  Mediation,  July  26-29. 

The  news  that  Austria  had  refused  to  take  the  Serbian  Note  as  a  basis  for  any 
further  negotiations,  and  had  withdrawn  her  Minister  from  Belgrade,  flew  all  round 
Europe  on  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  July,  and  gravely  affected  the  few  optimists 
who  still  believed  that  a  way  could  be  found  out  of  the  situation  without  war. 

It  rendered  useless,  of  course,  all  the  projects  that  were  on  hand  for  inducing 
Austria  to  grant  a  longer  time-limit:  but  it  did  not  bring  to  a  close  the  scheme  which 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  devised  on  the  24th  for  bringing  pacific  pressure  to  bear  on 
Vienna.  He  did  not  despair  of  it  even  after  the  actual  rupture,  and  was  prepared 
to  go  on  with  it,  even  if  the  Austrian  troops  should  cross  the  frontier  at  once  and 
enter  Serbian  territory.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  telegraphed  to  Paris  to  ask 
whether  the  French-  Government  would  be  prepared  to  instruct  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the 
French  Ambassador,  to  meet  the  representatives  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia  in 
London  in  conference,  with  a  view  to  find  an  issue  out  of  the  present  situation.  And 
he  asked  that  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  Ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Petro- 
grad  should  suggest  to  the  Austrian,  Serbian,  and  Russian  Governments  that, 
pending  the  results  of  the  conference,  all  active  military  operations  should  be 
suspended.* 

Paris  sent  in  at  once  a  completely  favourable  answer:— 

'  The  French  Government  accept  your  proposal,  and  have  sent  instructions 
to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  who  returns  thither  this  evening  The 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  is  instructed  to  consult  with  the  British 
Ambassador  as  to  advisability  of  joining  him  in  speaking  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment. The  French  representatives  at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Belgrade 
have  also  received  necessary  instructions,  "t 

*  Grey  to  Bertie,  July  26 

t  Bertie  to  Grey,  July  27  (No.  73> 
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Rome  was  also  willing.  On  the  next  day  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  London 
came  to  the  Foreign  Office,  to  say  that  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
agreed  entirely  with  the  proposal  for  a  conference  a  quatre,  to  be  held  in  London. 
The  Marchese  di  San  Giuliano  would  also  recommend  the  suggestion  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  military  operations,  pending  a  conference,  to  the  German  Government.*  The 
private  commentary  from  Rome  showed  that  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
proposal  :— 

'  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  greatly  doubts  whether  Germany  will 
be  willing  to  invite  Austria  to  suspend  military  action,  but  has  hopes  that  mili- 
tary action  may  be  practically  deferred  by  the  fact  of  a  conference  meeting  at 
once.  He  does  not,  as  at  present  informed,  see  any  possibility  of  Austria  re- 
ceding from  any  point  laid  down  in  the  Note  to  Serbia,  but  believes  that  if 
Serbia  will  even  now  accept  it,  Austria  will  be  satisfied,  and,  if  she  has  reason 
to  think  such  will  be  the  advice  of  the  Powers,  will  defer  action.  Serbia  may 
be  induced  to  accept  the  Note  in  its  integrity,  on  the  advice  of  the  four  Powers. 
This  would  '  save  her  face,'  allowing  her  to  think  she  had  yielded  to  Europe,  and 
not  to  Austria  alone,  "f 

It  remained  to  see  what  the  reply  of  Berlin  would  be,  for  the  joint  action  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  would  be  useless,  if  Germany  refused  to  act  as  the 
fourth  party  in  the  proposed  conference.  At  first  the  signs  were  not  unpromising, 
for  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  showed  himself  ready  and  even  eager  to 
accept  the  idea,  and  to  recommend  it  to  his  Government.  In  his  Memorandum,  pub- 
lished in  1918,  Prince  Lichnowsky  writes:— 

"  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  through  the  Serbian  Reply  with  me,  and  pointed 
out  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Belgrade  Government.  We  even  discussed 
his  proposal  for  mediation,  which  should  ensure  an  interpretation  of  the  '  two 
points '  f  acceptable  to  both  parties.  With  Sir  Edward  presiding,  M.  Cambon, 
the  Marquis  Imperial!  and  I  were  to  meet,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find 
an  acceptable  form  for  the  points  under  discussion,  which  were  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  part  to  be  taken  by  Austrian  officials  in  the  enquiries  at  Bel- 
grade. With  goodwill  all  could  have  been  cleared  up  in  two  or  three  sittings, 
and  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  British  proposal  would  have  brought 
about  a  detente,  and  further  improved  our  relations  with  England.  I  therefore 
urged  it  forcibly,  as  otherwise  a  world- war  stood  at  our  gates.  In  vain  !  It 
would  be,  I  was  instructed,  too  wounding  to  Austria's  dignity,  nor  would  we 
mix  ourselves  up  in  that  Serbian  affair.  I  was  told  to  work  '  for  the  localisation 
of  the  conflict.' 

Accordingly,  instead  of  receiving  from  Berlin  an  acceptance  of  the  mediation 
scheme,  Sir  Edward  was  disappointed  by  the  reply  that  the  German  Ambassador 
gave  him  at  their  next  meeting — no  more  disappointed  (as  we  now  know)  than  the 
Ambassador  himself.  On  the  27th  July,  Prince  Lichnowsky  informed  Sir  Edward 
that  the  German  Government  would  accept  in  principle  mediation  between  Austria 
and  Russia  by  the  four  Powers — reserving,  of  course,  its  right  as  an  ally  to  help 
Austria  if  she  were  attacked.  He  hoped  that  Great  Britain  would  use  her  influence 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  localise  the  war  and  keep  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  phrase 
about  the  localising  of  the  war  looked  dangerous,  because  it  seemed  to  assume  as  a 
fait  accompli  war  between  Austria  and  Serbia.  If  Austria  persisted  in  that  scheme 
it  was  useless  for  negotiations  to  proceed  with  the  object  of  preventing  a  breach 
between  her  and  Russia,  since  M.  Sazonoff  had  already  made  his  definite  declaration 
that  Russia  would  not  view  with  indifference  an  attack  on  Serbia.  § 

But  the  answer  that  came  .directly  from  Berlin  was  even  less  promising  than 
that  given  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  London:— 

'  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (so  ran  the  telegram  of  Sir  E.  Goschen) 
says  that  the  conference  you  suggest  would  practically  amount  to  a  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  called  together,  except  at  the 

*  Sir  E.  Grey  to  Sir  R.  Rodd,  July  27  (No.  83).     . 

t  Rodd  to  Grey,  July  27  (No.  88). 

j  Obviously  the  interference  of  Austrian  judicial  representatives  in  the  investigation  at  Belgrade,  and 
the  demand  that  Austria  might  order  the  dismissal  of  any  Serbian  officers  or  officials  whom  she  might 
designate  as  unfriendly  to  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

§  Grey  to  Goschen,  July  27  (No.  79). 
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request  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  can  not,  therefore,  desirous  though  he  is  to 
co-operate  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  fall  in  with  your  suggestion,  I  said 
that  I  Was  sure  your  idea  had  nothing  to  do  with  arbitration,  but  meant  that 
the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  not  directly  interested  should  discuss 
and  suggest  means  for  avoiding  a  dangerous  situation  He  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  conference  as  you  proposed  was  not  practicable."* 

This  reply  seemed  to  make  the  conference  project  perfectly  hopeless,  all  the 
more  so  in  view  of  the  comment  from  the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  received  on 
the  same  day: — 

"After  communication  with  all  my  colleagues  of  the  Great  Powers,  I 
believe  that  Austria-Hungary  is.  fully  determined  on  war  with  Serbia,  that  she 
believes  her  position  as  a  Great  Power  at  stake,  that  her  Note  was  drawn  up  to 
make  war  inevitable,  and  that  she  is  unlikely  to  listen  to  any  proposals  for 
mediation  until  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  Serbia,  Postponement 
or  prevention  of  war  with  Serbia  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  disappointment 
in  this  country,  which  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war."f 

This  view  exactly  corresponded  to  the  language  used  by  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  London.  Count  Mensdorff  made  an  official  visit  to  the  Foreign 
Office  to  repeat  his  brief  :— 

"The  Serbian  Government  had  not  accepted  the  Austrian  demands.  The 
moment  had  come  to  secure,  by  the  strongest  pressure,  guarantees  for  the  definite 
suppression  of  Serbian  aspirations.  Peaceable  means  having  failed,  Austria 
must  at  last  appeal  to  force.  She  counted  on  the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain  in 
a  fight  forced  on  her,  and  on  assistance  in  localising  the  fight,  if  necessary." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  observed  ,that  he  could  not  understand  the  Austrian  reading 
of  the  Serbian  Reply  as  a  refusal  of  her  demands.  The  Ambassador  answered  that 
it  might  look  plausible  on  paper,  but  Serbia  refused  the  co-operation  of  the  Austrian 
officials  and  police — the  real  guarantee  that  she  would  not  continue  her  subversive 
practices.  Sir  Edward  replied  by  a  word  of  warning:— 

"  Austria  seemed  to  think  that  she  could  attack  Serbia  without  bringing  in 
Russia.  If  she  could  satisfy  Russia,  well  and  good ;  but,  if  not,  the  consequences 
would  be  incalculable.  Already  the  effect  in  Europe  was  so  uncomfortable  that 
Great  Britain,  whose  fleet  had  been  about  to  be  demobilised  that  morning,  had 
felt  it  unwise  to  let  it  disperse.  This  might  illustrate  the  general  feeling  of 
unrest  that  was  being  produced.  Considering  that  the  Serbians  had  consented 
in  their  reply  to  submit  to  the  greatest  humiliations  that  a  nation  had  ever  en- 
dured, it  was  very  disappointing  that  Austria  chose  to  read  that  reply  as  a 
blank  negative.  "| 

And  so  they  parted,  on  a  jarring  note. 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  seemed  likely  that  in  view  of  the  refusal  to  ioin  in  a 
conference  received  from  Berlin,  and  of  the  truculent  bearing  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  have  desisted  in  despair  from  his  endeavour 
to  keep  the  peace.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case  that  he  merely  shifted  his 
ground.  Since  Berlin  objected  to  anything  that  could  be  called  a  conference  or  might 
suggest  arbitration,  was  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  other  form  of  diplomatic 
action  that  might  be  less  objectionable  to  German  or  Austrian  susceptibilities  ? 
I  his  move  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
bir  K  Goschen  telegraphed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th:— 

'The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  spoke  yesterday  in  the  same 
sense  to  my  French  and  Italian  colleagues  respecting  your  proposal  In  talking 
over  his  reply,  my  two  colleagues,  and  myself  found  that  to  all  of  us  he  had 
while  refusing  the  proposed  conference,  said  that,  nevertheless,  he  desired  to 
work  with  us  for  maintaining  general  peace.  We  therefore  deduce  that  if  this 
wish  on  his  part  is  sincere  it  is  only  to  the  form  of  your  proposal  that  he  obiects 
We  therefore  wondered  whether  it  might  be  possible  for  you  to  put  the  proposal 
in  another  form,  omitting  the  word  'conference,'  or  even,  perhaps,  to  propose  to 

wfth  us  "T  SUggeSt         S  °n  Whi°h  h 

*  Gosclien  to  Grey,  July  27  (No   75). 
f   Bunsen  to  Grey,  July'  27  (No,  78). 
J  Grey  to  Buusen,  July  27  (No.  48). 
§  Goscheri  to  Grey,  Confidential,  July  28. 
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This  was  certainly  a  subtle  and  ingenious  suggestion,  since  the  way  in  which 
Herr  von  Jagow  received  it  would  throw  light  on  the  real  intentions  of  the  German 
Government.  If  he  returned  another  blank  non  possumus,  it  would  mean  that 
Germany  was  supporting  Austria  with  the  clear  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
European  war.  If  he  accepted  the  idea,  it  might  be  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  peace 
aspirations,  and  conceivably  a  way  might  yet  be  found  for  avoiding  the  "incal- 
culable consequences,"  i.e.,  a  European  war. 

This  proposition  commended  itself  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  sent  off  at  once  a 
message  to  the  effect  that 

"The  German  Government  having  accepted  the  principle  of  mediation 
between  Austria  and  Russia  by  the  four  Powers,  if  necessary,  I  am  ready  to 
propose  that  the  German  Secretary  of  State  should  suggest  the  lines  on  which 
this  principle  should  be  applied.  I  will,  however,  keep  ithe  idea  in  reserve,  until 
we  see  how  the  conversations  between  Austria  and  Russia  progress." 

The  phrase  "  conversations  between  Austria  and  Russia,"  referred  to  am  incon- 
clusive discussion  between  M.  Sazonoff  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Petrograd, 
of  which  the  report  had  just  come  in.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  July,  after  the 
rupture  between  Austria  and  Serbia  had  already  taken  place,  M.  Sazonoff  had  made 
a  final  appeal  to  Vienna.  He  had  proposed  to  Count  Szapary,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Pe,trograd,  that  certain  articles  of  the  Ultimatum  of  the  23rd  July 
should  be  redrafted,  in  which  case  "  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  basis  of  mutual 
agreement."  He  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  discover  formulae  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  Serbia,  while  giving  satisfaction  to  Austria  in  respect  of  the  chief  ot 
her  demands.  The  substance  of  the  proposal  was  to  foe  communicated  to  Vienna  "in 
a  judicious  and  friendly  manner."!  Count  Szapary 's  reception  of  the  proposal  had 
been  so  far  from  hostile  that  M.  Sazonoff — wrongly  as  it  turned  out| — thought  that 
the  interview  had  been  "  amicable,"  and  that  some  chance  of  a  friendly  discussion 
might  appear.  §  He  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  Ambassadors  in  London  and  Vienna 
that  he  hoped  that  he  might  find  "  a  good  base  to  go  upon."  And  when  Sir  George 
Buchanan  came  to  him  with  the  British  proposal  for  the  conference  of  the  Four 
Ambassadors  at  London,  he  replied:— 

"  I  have  begun  conversation  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  under 
conditions  which  I  think  may  be  favourable,  though  I  have  not  yet  had  any 
answer  to  the  proposition  which  I  have  made  for  a  revision  of  the  Note  by  our 
two  Cabinets.  If  the  direct  explanations  with  Vienna  were  to  prove  impossible, 
I  am  ready  to  accept  the  British  proposal,  or  any  other  proposal  of  a  nature  to 
bring  about  a  favourable  solution  of  the  conflict.  "|| 

Sir  George  thought  him  "  very  conciliatory  and  more  optimistic  "  that  day.  If 

In  consequence  of  M.  Sazonoff's  new  idea,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
called  on  the  Austrian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  to  endeavour  to  open  up  direct  negotiations.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  before  Serbia  was  actually  invaded.  Baron  Macchio  replied 
that  this  would  now  be  hard,  as  skirmishing  had  already  begun  on  the  Danube,  the 
Serbians  being  the  aggressors.  M.  Schebeko  answered  that  Russia  would  do  all 
she  could  to  keep  Belgrade  quiet.  He  would  even  advise  his  Government  to  tell  the 
Serbians  to  fall  back  without  fighting  if  their  land  were  invaded.  Meanwhile,  would 
not  Austria  give  Count  Szapary  full  powers  to  continue  discussions  with  M. 
Sazonoff  ?  Baron  Macchio  only  replied  that  the  suggestion  should  be  passed  on  to 
his  chief.** 

*  Grey  to  Goschen,  July  28  (No.  68 ,. 

t  Sazonoff  to  Shebeko,  July  26,  Orange  Book  (No.  25). 

j  Sazonoff  to  Benckendorff,  July  28  (No.  53). 

§  We  have  Count  Szapary's  account  of  this  interview  in  the  Austrian  Red  Book,  document  31.  though 
it  appears  to  be  somewhat  truncated.  He  says  that  he  started  by  explaining-  that  Vienna  wished  for  no 
annexations,  but  only  for  security  against  Pan-Serbian  propaganda  for  the  future.  M.  Sazonoff  said  that 
"  our  goal  was  legitimate,  but  our  paths  for  reaching  it  none  of  the  surest.  The  wording  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  was  not  happy."  He  then  took  the  ten  points  of  the  Ultimatum,  and  found  seven  admissible,  and 
only  two  impossible  (the  establishment  of  Austrian  officials  in  Serbia  and  the  power  to  designate  for  remova 
Serbian  officers  and  public  servants)  Count  Szapary  says  that  he  stated  that  he  was  not  himself  authorized  to 
discuss  points,  but  could  listen  with  interest  to  the  Minister's  observations.  He  thought  the  power  to  remove 
Serbian  officials  a  sine  qua  non,  and  "'  matters  had  been  set  in  motion  " — the  Serbians  had  mobilized.  What 
message  he  sent  to  Vienna  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  printed  despatch  ends  abruptly. 

||  Buchanan  to  Grey,  July  27  (No.  55). 

^  Bunsen  to  Grey,  Juiy  27  (No.  56) 
**  Bunseu  to  Grey,  July  28  (No.  62). 
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We  have  a  full  account  of  the  interview,  at  which  M.  Sazonoff's  proposal  was 
most  brusquely  rejected  next  morning,  in  the  Austrian  Red  Book.  Count  Berchtold 
writes  from  Vienna  to  Count  Szapary  at  Petrograd:— 

"  The  Imperial  Russian  Ambassador  spoke  to  me  to-day  in  order  to  inform 
me  of  his  return  from  short  leave  in  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  execute  a 
telegraphic  instruction  of  M.  Sazonoff.  The  latter  had  informed  him  that  he 
had  had  a  lengthy  and  friendly  discussion  with  Your  Excellency  (Your 
Excellency's  telegram  of  the  27th  instant),  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  dis- 
cussed with  great  readiness  the  various  points  of  the  Serbian  answer.  M. 
Sazonoff  was  of  the  opinion  that  Serbia  had  gone  far  in  meeting  our  wishes,  but 
that  some  of  the  demands  appeared  to  him  entirely  unacceptable,  a  fact  which 
he  had  not  concealed  from  Your  Excellency.  It  appeared  to  him  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  Serbian  reply  might  properly  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
a  starting-point  for  an  understanding  to  attain  which  the  Russian  Government 
would  gladly  lend  a  hand.  .  .  .-..  . 

"  In  reply,  I  emphasised  my  inability  to  concur  in  such  a  proposal.  No  one 
in  our  country  could  understand,  nor  could  anyone  approve,  negotiations  with 
reference  to  the  wording  used  in  the  Serbian  answer  which  we  had  designated 
as  unsatisfactory.  This  was  all  the  more  impossible  because,  as  the  Ambassador 
knew,  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of  general  excitement  which  had  already  mastered 
public  opinion.  Moreover,  on  our  side  war  had  to-day  been  declared  against 
Serbia." 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Austrian  Proclamation  followed  immediately:— 

'The  Royal  Serbian  Government  not  having  answered  in  a  satisfactory 
way  the  Note  of  the  23rd  July,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  is  compelled 
to  see  to  the  safeguarding  of  its  rights  and  interests ;  and,  with  this  object,  to 
have  recourse  to  force  of  arms.  Austria-Hungary,  consequently,  considers  her- 
self henceforward  in  a  state  of  war  with  Serbia." 

No  more  negotiations  to  prevent  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  were  now  possible, 
but  what  was  the  scale  of  the  war  to  be  ? 

The  answer  was  given  at  once.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (the  28th  July) 
M.  Sazonoft'  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  (M.  Swerbeief):- 

'  In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  Serbia,  the 
Imperial  Government  will  announce  to-morrow  (the  29th)  mobilisation  in  the 
military  circumscriptions  of  Odessa,  Kief,  Moscow,  and  Kazan.  Please  inform 
the  German  Government,  confirming  the  absence  in  Russia  of  any  aggressive 
intention  against  Germany.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  has  not  been 
recalled  from  his  post." 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Count  Benckendorif ,  Russian  Ambassador  in  London, 
the  following  telegram:— 

The  Austrian  declaration  of  war  clearly  puts  an  end  to  the  idea  of  direct 
communications  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Action  by  the  London  Cabinet 
in  order  to  set  on  foot  mediation,  with  a  view  to  suspension  of  military  opera- 
tions of  Austria  against  Serbia  is  now  most  urgent.  Unless  military  operations 
are  stopped,  mediation  would  only  allow  matters  to  drag  on,  and  give  Austria 
time  to  crush  Serbia."* 

From  these  two  messages  M.  Sazonoif  s  attitude,  always  clear  and  straight- 
forward, can  be  perfectly  well  defined.  He  was  not  going  to  allow  Austria  a  free 
hand  to  crush  Serbia,  and  he  was  prepared  to  take  all  the  risks  of  war  involved 
by  the  open  proclamation  of  mobilisation  in  the  Russian  army-districts  facing 
the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier.  It  was  to  be  noted  that  no  movement  was  to  take 
place  in  the  other  districts — Warsaw,  Vilna,  Petrograd— which  faced  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Minister  was  clearly  set  on  snatching  at  every  chance  of 
keeping  the  peace  by  means  of  negotiation,  and  was  most  anxious  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  project — stopped  while  it  seemed  possible  that  Vienna  and  Petrograd  might 
negotiate  directly  with  each  other — should  be  pressed  without  delay. 

Vienna  having  proved  absolutely  obstinate  and  intransigent,  the  centre  of 
interest  now  shifts  to  Berlin.  What  happened  in  the  German  capital  on  the  evening 

*  Telegrams  communicated  by  Count  Benckendorff  to  Sir  E.  Grey  on  July  ^9  and  dated  July  28  (No.  70 
British  documents). 
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of  the  28th  July  and  the  morning  of  the  29th  July  forms  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
incidents  of  the  whole  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  general  war.  For  it  seemed 
ior  a  moment  as  if  the  Imperial  Government,  seeing  that  Austria  had  now  driven 
Russia  to  the  brink  of  war,  was  preparing  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  do  something  to 
moderate  the  precipitation  of  her  ally.  The  appearance,  as  we  shall  see,  was  decep- 
tive, deliberately  deceptive:  but  it  needs  careiul  notice. 

Hitherto  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  had  been  seeing  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Herr  von  Jagow,  alone.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  latter 's 
chief,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  sent  for  Sir  Edward 
Goschen,  and  addressed  a  long  allocution  to  him.  Its  terms  are  curious.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  collaborate  with  England  for  the  maintenance 
of  general  peace,  as  he  had  done  in  the  last  European  crisis.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse  the  project  for  a  conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London  because  it  would  have 
the  appearance  of  an  Areopagus,  consisting  of  two  Powers  of  each  group  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  remaining  two  Powers.  Yet  he  was  ready  to  do  his  best  to  secure 
co-operation.  He  had  favoured  direct  negotiation  between  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg for  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  situation.  From  this  he  had1  hoped  for  good 
results,  but  now  he  was  getting  the  news  that  the  Russian  army  corps  in  the  southern 
districts  were  being  mobilised.  That  was  serious  news — it  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  continue  to  preach  moderation  at  Vienna.  Austria  had  hitherto  only  mobilised 
part  of  her  army — she  must  now  call  out  the  whole.  If  war  followed,  it  would  be 
Russia  who  was  responsible. 

"I  ventured  to  say,"  writes  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  "that  if  Austria  refused  to 
taK:e  any  notice  of  the  Serbian  Note,  which,  to  my  mind,  gave  way  on  nearly  every 
point,  and  in  any  case  offered  a  base  for  discussion,  surely  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  responsibility  would  rest  on  her  \ ' ' 

His  Excellency  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  Serbian  Note,  but 
that  Austria's  standpoint  (and  in  this  he  agreed  with  her)  was  that  her  quarrel 
with  Serbia  was  a  purely  Austrian  concern,  with  which  Russia  had  nothing  to  do. 
His  Excellency  further  said  that  he  resented  some  articles  in  the  French  press,  which 
stated  that  the  decision  of  peace  or  war  rested  with  the  German  Emperor.  That 
decision  rested  with  Russia  and  with  Russia  alone.  In  conclusion,  His  Excellency 
reiterated  his  desire  to  co-operate  with  England,  and  his  intention  to  do  his  utmost 
to  maintain  general  peace.  "  A  war  between  the  Great  Powers  must  be  avoided ' ' 
were  his  last  words.* 

The  whole  problem  of  war  or  peace  was  raised  in  this  declaration,  and  raised  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  protested  that  "  a  war 
between  the  Great  Powers  must  be  avoided,"  that  he  was  ready  to  co-operate  for 
peaceful  ends  with  Great  Britain,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  agreed 
with  Austria's  view  that  her  quarrel  with  Serbia  was  a  purely  Austrian  concern. 
But  what  chance  could  there  be  of  profitable  negotiations  for  peace  if,  in  face 
of  Russia's  avowed  declaration  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  view  an  Austrian  in- 
vasion of  Serbia  with  indifference,  Germany  now  proclaimed  that  she  supported 
Austria,  and  agreed  with  her  in  holding  that  the  Serbian  question  was  a  purely 
local  affair,  in  which  Russia  had  no  locus  standi  ?  The  only  sort  of  peace  that  could 
please  the  Chancellor,  or  that  he  could  negotiate  for,  would  be  one  by  which  Russia 
should  yield — as  she  had  done  once  before  in  1909 — and  own  that  Austria,  backed 
by  Germany,  would  be  too  strong  for  her  to  meddle  with.  And  that  this  would 
happen  was  apparently  an  opinion  popular  in  Berlin  in  these  days.  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  adds  as  a  postscript  to  his  interview  with  the  Chancellor:— 

'My  Austrian  colleague  said  to  me  to-day  that  a  general  war  was  most 
unlikely,  as  Russia  neither  wanted  HOT  was  in  a  position  to  wage  war.  I  think 
that  this  view  is  shared  by  many  people  here. "  t 

Prince  Lichnowsky.  in  his  Memorandum,  says  that  Count  Pour  tales  continued 
to  send  from  Petrograd  assurances  that  Russia,  if  pressed,  would  not  fight. 

We  now  know,  not  from  the  German  or  the  Austrian  White  or  Red  Books,  but 
from  an  official  communique  published  in  the  "  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeituiig  " 
for  October  12,  1917,  what  was  the  "  mediation  ' '  which  the  Chancellor  proposed 
to  Vienna.  His  dispatch  ran  as  follows  :— 

'  Reply  of  Serbian  Government  now  to  hand  to  Austrian  Ultimatum  shows 
Serbia  has  gone  some  way  to  meet  ( '  entgegengekommen  ist ' )  Austrian  de  • 

*  Goschen  to  Grey,  July  28  (received  29),  additional  document  No.  5. 
f  Ibid.,  last  paragraph. 
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mands.  Austro-Hungarian  Government  will,  therefore,  no  longer  be  able  to 
observe  reserve  hitherto  shown  towards  our  mediation  proposals  and  those  of 
other  Cabinets.  On  the  other  hand,  Sazonoff,  in  latest  interview  with  Pour- 
tales,  already  admitted  .  that  Serbia  must  receive  '  merited  lesson.' 
Ministers'  attitude  towards  Austrian  standpoint  no  longer  so  unconditionally 
unfavourable  ('  ablehnend')  as  previously.  Conclusion  is,  therefore,  not  far 
to  seek  that  Russian  Government  will  not  fail  to  recognise  that  once  mobilisa- 
tion of  Austro-Hungarian  army  has  begun,  honour  of  arms  demands  march 
into  Serbia;  it  will,  however,  endure  this  idea  all  the  better  if  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  repeats  in  St.  Petersburg  definite  declaration  that  terri 
torial  acquisitions  in  Serbia  are  entirely  remote  from  its  intentions,  and  its  mili- 
tary measures  only  contemplate  temporary  occupation  of  Belgrade  and  other 
definite  points  in  Serbian  territory  in  order  to  force  Serbian  Government  to 
completely  fulfil  its  demands  and  give  guarantees  of  future  good  behaviour  to 
which  Austria-Hungary  is  absolutely  entitled  after  her  experiences  with 
Serbia.  An  occupation  is  contemplated  like  German  occupation  in  France  after 
peace  Frankfort  to  ensure  demand  for  war  indemnity.  As  soon  as  Austrian 
demands  are  fulfilled  evacuation  will  ensue.  Your  Excellency  will  im- 
mediately speak  to  Count  Berchtold  in  this  sense  and  suggest  corresponding 
demarche  in  St.  Petersburg.  Question  now  is  to  find  compromise  which  will 
render  possible  realisation  of  Austria-Hungary's  aim  (which  is  to  cut  vital 
nerve  of  Pan-Serbian  propaganda)  and  prevent  outbreak  of  world  war." 

The  Chancellor  also  telegraphed  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  London 
th,at  he  had  sent  on  to  the  Austrian  Government  Sir  Edward  Grey's  advice  ,that 
direct  communication  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd  should  be  encouraged. 
Hereupon,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was,  as  he  complains,  kept  much  in  the 
dark  by  his  chief,  sent,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  July,  the  following  letter  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  whose  contents  show  that  he  was  far  from  appreciating  the  position 
that  had  been  reached  or  the  message  that  had  been  sent  to  Vienna: — 

"  Dear  Sir  Edward,  July  29,  1914. 

"I  have  just  received  news  from  Berlin  that  they  have  immediately  taken 
steps  at  Vienna  in  the  sense  you  spoke  to  me  yesterday  at  noon.  They  have  also 
communicated  to  Count  Berchtold  the  desire  expressed  by  M.  Sazonoff  to  enter 
into  direct  conversations  with  Vienna.  I  begin  to  hope  that  it  has  once  more  been 
possible,  owing  to  Anglo-German  collaboration,  to  save  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"Believe  me,  &c., 

"  LICHNOWSKY.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Chancellor  summoned  the  British  Ambassador  once  more  to 
his  bureau.  Our  authority  for  what  followed  at  the  interview  is  a  secret  and  con- 
fidential cypher  message  from  Sir  Edward  Goschen  to  Whitehall: — 

'  The  Imperial  Chancellor  again  "sent  for  me  to-day.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  at  once  communicated  to  Vienna  your  opinion  that  the  Serbian  Reply 
might  form  the  basis  of  discussion.  He  regretted  to  state  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  had  answered  that  it  was  too  late  to  act  upon  your 
suggestion,  as  events  had  marched  too  rapidly.  Upon  receiving  this  answer, 
His  Excellency  had  sent  a  message  to  Vienna  stating  that  while  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Serbian  Reply  had  shown  a  certain  desire  to  meet  Austrian 
demands,  he  quite  understood  that,  in  view  of  past  experiences,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  some  sure  guarantee 
that  the  demands  made  upon  Serbia  would  be  scrupulously  carried  out  in  their 
entirety.  He  added  that  he  presumed  that  the  hostilities  aoout  to  be  commenced 
had  the  exclusive  object  of  obtaining  such  guarantees,  more  especially  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  had  already  given  assurances  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  it  had  no  territorial  designs.  If  this  view  were  correct,  he  advised  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  speak  openly  in  that  sense,  for  he  hoped  by 
holding  such  language  all  possible  misunderstandings  might  be  set  aside.  He 
had,  he  told  me,  as  yet  received  no  reply  from  Vienna. 

"His  Excellency  hoped  that  you  would  realise,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
gone  so  far  in  giving  advice  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  sincerely  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  danger  of  European  complications.  His  Excellency  begged 
me  most  earnestly  to  request  you  to  regard  this  communication  of  the  language 

*  Private  note  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  not  in  published  documents 
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he  had  held  to  Vienna  as  most  secret  and  confidential,  and  not  to  mention  it  to 
representatives  of  any  other  Power.  He  had  not  even  mentioned  it  to  Prince 
Lichnowsky.  That  he  now  communicated  it  to  me  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence 
-that  he  felt  in  you,  and  of  his  desire  that  you  should  know  how  sincerely  he 
appreciated  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  general  peace,  and  that  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  support  them.  Finally,  he  informed  me  that  an  exchange  of  tele- 
grams was  taking  place  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar."* 

This  most  important  document  does  not  give  a  full  view  of  the  Chancellor's 
telegram  to  Vienna,  which  was  a  much  less  reassuring  affair,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  phrases  published  in  the  "  Norddeutsche  "  on  the  12th  October,  1917.  To  Sir 
Edward  Goschen  only  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  tenour  of  the  communication  had  been 
vouchsafed.  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  equally  deceived.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
had  told  Austria  not  to  refuse  further  conversation,  but  for  the  rest  had  advised  her 
to  go  on,  to  seize  "  guarantees,"  i.e.,  Serbian  territory,  and  to  keep  on  reiterating  the 
statement  that  had  already  been  made  to  Petrograd  and  other  quarters,  that  she  did 
not  intend  permanently  to  annex  Serbia.  This  was  no  concession  at  all,  as  a  similar 
announcement  had  been  given  out  several  days  before,t  and  was  known  to  all  the 
Powers. 

It  is,  therefore,  almost  grotesque  to  find  the  Chancellor  making  so  much  of  this 
piece  of  advice  to  Vienna,  when  he  was  at  the  same  time  telling  Count  Berchtold 
-that  he  quite  understood  that  "  sure  guarantees,"  i.e.,  the  occupation  at  least  for  a 
time  of  Serbian  territory,  must  be  got  out  of  Serbia.  He  does  not  say  that  he  had 
given  the  least  hint  that  it  would  be  wise  to  suspend  the  projected  invasion.  How 
could  "possible  misunderstandings,"  i.e.,  the  danger  of  war  with  Russia,  be  averted 
by  telling  M.  Sazonoff  once  more  that  Serbia  was  not  to  be  annexed,  but  only  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  when  the  Austrian  army  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
Danube?  The  obvious  criticism  to  make  on  the  Chancellor's  much-paraded  inter- 
vention is  that  which  was  made  in  London,  when  the  despatch  containing  it  came  to 
hand. 

"M.  Sazonoff  has  told  Sir  G.  Buchanan  most  positively  that  no  assurance 
which  Austria  gives  as  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Serbia  will  satisfy 
Russia.  I  do  not  think  that  Bethmann-Hollweg  quite  understands  that  Russia 
cannot,  and  will  not,  stand  quietly  by,  while  Austria  administers  a  severe 
chastisement  to  Serbia.  She  does  not  consider  that  Serbia  deserves  it,  and  she 
could  not,  in  view  of  the  feeling  of  her  position  in  the  Slav  world,  consent  to 
it."{ 

Did  the  Chancellor  really  think  that  Russia  would  not  fight?  Or  was  not  his 
feeble  suggestion  to  Vienna  part  of  a  solemn  scheme  of  hypocrisy,  for  presenting 
Germany  to  England,  Italy,  and  other  Powers  as  honestly  set  on  peace  and  media- 
tion ?  It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  statement  with  that  which  Prince  Lich- 
nowskv  was  making  that  morning  in  London.  The  latter  had  told  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that  he  was  Hoping  that  something  might  come  from  the  suggestion  made  to 
Vienna  for  direct  negotiation  with  Petrograd.  The  Chancellor  frankly  says  that 
the  Ambassador  is  not  in  the  secret,  and  that  this  proposal  has  already  been  made, 
and  has  failed,  "because  events  had  marched  too  rapidly."  [By  whose  fault?"! 
He  then  parades  as  a  great  concession  his  advice  to  Vienna  to  repeat  the  already 
edven  "  declaration  of  territorial  disinterestedness,"  which  could  only  have  any  use 
if  Russia  was  prepared  to  use  such  a  declaration  as  an  excuse  to  "save  her  face  " 
and  keep  out  of  war. 

But  why  should  Sir  Edward  Goschen  be  implored  to  keep  the  exact  scope  of 
the  Chancellor's  advice  to  Vienna  secret  from  the  Ambassadors  of  all  other  Powers, 
and  be  told  that  the  piece  of  information  was  a  special  favour  for  Sir  Edward  Grey 
alone?  The  only  rational  explanation  of  this  problem  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
Chancellor  must  have  wished  to  let  it  be  rumoured  abroad  that  he  was  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  Vienna,  but  to  conceal  the  miserable  weakness  and  limited  scope 
of  that  pressure.  The  fact  that  a  message  had  been  sent  to  Count  Berchtold 
sounded  well;  but  if  its  terms  were  divulged,  and  Europe  knew  that  all  that  had 
been  done  was  to  give  Austria  permission  to  continue  her  offensive,  in  search  of 

*  No  34664  Confidential  cypher. 

f-  See  for  example  Rumbold  to  Grey,  July  2o  (No   IK) 

I  Endorsement  on  the  cover  of  the  Berlin  despatches. 
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:'  sure  guarantees,"  while  recommending  her  to  keep  on  disclaiming  any  ideas  of 
annexation,  everyone  would  have  seen  that  Germany  was  spurring  on  Austria 
rather  than  holding  her  back.  That  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  any  other  British  states- 
man would  consider  what  the  Chancellor  had  done  as  an  effective  move  towards 
keeping  the  peace  was  impossible.  But  the  secret  and  personal  form  of  the  confi- 
dence would  prevent  the  British  authorities  from  divulging  the  character  of  the 
much-vaunted  intervention,  and  showing  its  hollowness.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  German  authorities  still  thought  at  this  moment  that  Great  Britain  would 
keep  out  of  the  war,  and  that  however  disappointing  the  character  of  the  "good 
advice  "  given  to  Vienna  might  be,  it  would  not  drive  the  British  Cabinet  towards 
open  opposition  to  Germany.  Meanwhile,  it  was  certain  that  the  Chancellor's 
message  could  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  general  course  of  events.  If  M.  Sazonoff 
had  declared  once  that  he  would  not  accept  the  Austrian  promises  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  Serbian  territory,  why  should  he  now  regard  them  as  sufficient? 

Sir  Eclward  Grey  was  puzzled  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  by  the  contradiction 
between  Prince  Lichnowsky's  letter  to  him  and  the  disquieting  news  from  Vienna. 

"  The  German  Ambassador,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  instructed  by  the 
German  Chancellor  to  inform  me  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  mediate  between 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  and,  he  hopes,  with  good  success.  Austria  and 
Russia  seem  to  be  in  constant  touch,  and  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  Vienna 
explain,  in  a  satisfactory  form  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  scope  and  intention  of 
Austrian  proceedings  in  Serbia.  I  told  the  German  Ambassador  that  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  direct  between  Austria  and  Russia  would  be  the  best  possible 
solution.  I  would  make  no  proposal  as  long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  that.  But 
my  information  this  morning  is  that  the  Austrian  Government  has  declined  the 
suggestion  of  the  Russian  Government  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  should  be  authorised  to  discuss  directly  with  the  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  the  means  of  settling  the  Austria-Serbian  conflict.  ...  I 
urge  that  the  German  Government  should  suggest  any  method  by  which  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Four  Powers  should  be  used  together  to  prevent  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  France  agreed;  Italv  agreed.  The  whole  idea  of  media- 
tion or  mediating  influence  was  ready  to  be  put  into  operation,  by  any  means 
that  Germany  could  suggest,  if  mine  was  not  acceptable.  In  fact,  mediation 
was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any  means  that  Germany  thought  possible, 
if  only  Germany  would  'press  the  button'  in  the  interests  of  peace."* 

It  would  appear  that  this  telegram,  sent  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen  at  Berlin 
about  noon  had  reached  him  before  he  had  the  conversation  with  the  German 
Chancellor  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  For  in  a  short  communication  sent 
back  to  London  early  on  the  30th  as  an  addendum  to  the  long  despatch  already 
quoted  in  full,  he  puts  in  as  a  postscript:— 

'  The  Chancellor  told  me  last  night  that  he  was  '  pressing  the  button  '  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  length  to  which  he  had 
gone  in  giving  moderating  advice  at  Vienna  had  not  precipitated  matters 
rather  than  otherwise."! 

But  how  feeble  had  been  the  touch,  and  how  ineffective  the  ring !  Indeed,  it 
might  be  commented  that  the  message,  ' '  we  quite  appreciate  your  position,  and 
approve  your  demand  for  sure  guarantees;  but  you  should  keep  on  proclaiming 
territorial  disinterestedness,"  which  was  the  extent  of  Bethmann-Hollweg's 
"moderating  influence,"  was  an  encouragement  rather  than  a  dissuasion  to  the 
violent  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government.  In  that  sense  the  Chancellor  may. 
indeed,  have  "  precipitated  matters"  —whatever  his  intention.  It  was  the  ground- 
matter  of  his  message,  not  the  advice  to  be  less  stiff  in  refusing  all  offers  and  sugges- 
tions from  outside,  that  reallv  counted. 

In  the  morning  of  the  29th  July,  and  evidently  some  hours  before  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  had  his  last  strenuous  interview  with  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  a 
distinctly  greater  tension  became  evident  in  London,  obviously  caused  by  the  news 
of  the  Austrian  refusal  to  continue  negotiations  with  Russia  on  the  Serbian  ques- 

*  Grey  to  Goschen,  &c.,  July  29  (noon  or  early  afternoon). 
f  Goschen  to  Grey,  Confidential,  morning  of  July  30, 
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tion.  It  is  recorded  in  a  telegram  sent  oft'  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  Edward 
Goschen,  which  recounts  an  interview  with  the  German  Ambassador  in  London, 
held  only  a  few  hours  after  the  latter 's  optimistic  holograph  note  of  the  early 
morning  had  come  to  hand.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  says  that  he  told 
Prince  Lichnowsky  that  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  even  a  formal  acceptance  of 
the  whole  of  the  terms  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  by  Serbia  would  satisfy  Vienna. 

'  As  to  mediation  between  Austria  and  Russia,  it  could  not  take  the  form 
of  simply  asking  Russia  to  stand  on  one  side,  while  Austria  had  a  free  hand 
to  go  to  any  lengths  that  she  pleased." 

That  would  not  be  mediation,  but  simply  putting  pressure  on  Russia  in  the 
interest  of  Austria.  The  German  Ambassador  said  that  the  view  of  his  Government 
was  that  Austria  could  not  by  force  be  humiliated,  and  could  not  abdicate  her 
position  as  a  Great  Power.  I  replied  that  I  agreed,  but  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  humiliating  Austria,  it  was  a  question  of  how  far  Austria  meant  to  push  the 
humiliation  of  others.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  humiliation  of  Serbia,  but 
Austria  must  not  press  things  to  involve  the  humiliation  of  Russia.  The  German 
Ambassador  said  that  Austria  would  not  take  Serbian  territory.  I  observed  that, 
without  taking  territory,  and  while  leaving  nominal  independence,  Austria  might 
turn  Serbia  into  a  vassal  State.  I  observed  also  that  when  there  was  a  danger 
of  European  conflict;  it  was  impossible  to  say  who  might  riot  be  drawn  in; 
even  Holland,  apparently,  was  taking  precautions.  The  German  Ambassador  said 
emphatically  that  "  some  means  must  be  found  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe."* 
After  the  German  Ambassador  had  departed,  his  Austrian  colleague  appeared 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  object  of  giving  in  the  interminable  "  Dossier  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  Serbia,"  which  has  been  analysed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  His  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  even  more  ominous  of  futura 
r rouble  than  that  of  Prince  Lichnowsky.  The  British  Foreign  Minister  report  it 
fo  the  Ambassador  at  Vienna  as  follows  :- 

"  Foreign  Office,  July  29,  1914. 

'The  Austrian  Ambassador  told  me  to-day  he  had  ready  a  long  me7.no- 
randum,  which  he  proposed  to  leave,  and  which  he  said  gave  an  account  of  the 
conduct  of  Serbia  towards  Austria,  and  an  explanation  of  how  necessary  the 
Austrian  action  was. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  between 
Austria  and  Serbia.  The  news  to-day  seemed  to  me  very  bad  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  Powers  were  not  allowed  to  help  in  getting  satisfaction  for 
Austria,  which  they  might  get  if  they  were  given  an  opportunity,  and  European 
peace  was  at  stake. 

"  Count  Mensdorff  said  that  the  war  with  Serbia  must  proceed.  Austria 
could  not  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  mobilising  again  and  again, 
as  she  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  recent  years.  She  had  no  idea  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  and  all  she  wished  was  to  make  sure  that  her  interests  were 
safeguarded. 

'  I  said  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  without  nominally  interfering  with 
the  independence  of  Serbia  or  taking  away  any  of  her  territory,  to  turn  her  into 
a  sort  of  vassal  State. 

"  Count  Mensdorff  deprecated  this. 

'  In  reply  to  some  further  remarks  of  mine,  as  to  the  effect  that  the 
Austrian  action  might  have  upon  the  Russian  position  in  the  Balkans,  he  said 
that,  before  the  Balkan  War,  Serbia  had  always  been  regarded  as  being  in  the 
Austrian  sphere  of  influence,  "t 

in  short,  Count  Mensdorff  repeated  once  more  the  old  thesis  that  the  Serbian 
Ultimatum  was  a  local  affair  interesting  Austria  only,  and  that  Russia  had  no 
right  to  interfere.  On  this  thesis  war  had  now  become  inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  still  prepared  to  continue  his  efforts  for 
peace,  even  if  the  Austrian  armies  should  already  have  crossed  the  Serbian  frontier. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Austria  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  Belgrade, 
and  then  should  stop,  her  honour  being  satisfied,  and  resume  negotiations.  At  the 
same  time, -he  gave  warning  that  if  the  war  became  general  he  could  give  no 

*  Grey  to  Goschen,  Confidential,  noon  of  July  29. 
f  Grey  to  Bunsen,  July  29,  B.D.C.  89. 
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guarantee  that  Great  Britain  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  it.  This  proposal  and 
warning  were  laid  before  the  German  Ambassador,  who,  after  a  few  hours  of 
absence,  appeared  for  a  second  time  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  same  afternoon 
that  the  interview  with  Count  Mensdorff  took  place.  The  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion is  drawn  from  two  successive  despatches  sent  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen  in 
immediate  sequence : — 

'  I  told  the  German  Ambassador  this  afternoon  of  the  information  that  I 
had  received,  that  Russia  had  informed  Germany  respecting  her  mobilisation 
[  also  told    him   of   the    communication    made  by  Count   Benckendorff    that 
the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  manifestly  rendered  vain  any  direct  conversa- 
tions between  Russia  and  Austria.    I  said  that  the  hope  built'upon  those  direct 
conversations  by  the  German  Government  yesterday  had  disappeared  to-day. 
To-day  the  German  Chancellor  was  working  in  the  interest  of  mediation  at 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.     If  he  succeeded,  well  and  good.     If  not,  it  was 
more  important  than  ever  that  Germany  should  take  up  what  I  had  suggested 
to  the  German  Ambassador  this  morning,  and  propose  some  method  by  which 
the  four- Powers  should  be  able  to  work  together  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe 
I  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Russian  Government,  while  desirous  of  media- 
tion, regarded  it  as  a  condition  that  the  military  operations  against  Serbia 
should  be  suspended,  as  otherwise  a  mediation  would  only  drag  on  matters,  and 
give  Austria  time  to  crush  Serbia.     It  was,  of  course,  too  late  for  all  military 
operations  against  Serbia  to  be  suspended.     In  a  short  time,  I  supposed,  the 
Austrian  forces  would  be  in  Belgrade,  and  in  occupation  of  some  Serbian  terri- 
tory.   But  even  then  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  some  mediation  into  existence, 
if  Austria,  while  saying  that  she  must  hold  the  occupied  territory  until  she  had 
complete  satisfaction  from  Serbia,  stated  that  she  would  not  advance  further, 
pending  an  effort  of  the  Powers  to  mediate  between  her  and  Russia. 

"  The  German  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  already  telegraphed  to  Berlin 
what  I  had  said  to  him  this  morning." 

Here    ends  the   first   telegram.     The  second,  still  more  important,  then  con- 
tinues :— 

"  After  speaking  to  the  German  Ambassador  this  afternoon  about  the 
European  situation,  I  said  that  I  wished  to  say  to  him,  in  a  quite  private  and 
friendly  way,  something  that  was  on  my  mind.  The  situation  was  very  grave. 
While  it  was  restricted  to  the  issues  at  present  actually  involved,  we  had  no 
thought  of  interfering  in  it.  But  if  Germany  became  involved  in  it,  and  then 
France,  the  issue  might  be  so  great  that  it  would  involve  all  European 
interests ;  and  I  did  not  wish  him  to  be  misled  by  the  friendly  tone  of  our  con- 
versation— which  I  hoped  would  continue — into  thinking  that  we  should  stand 
aside. 

"  He  said  that  he  quite  understood  this,  but  he  asked  whether  I  meant 
that  we  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  intervene. 

' '  I  replied  that  I  did  not  wish  to  say  that,  or  to  use  anything  that  was 
like  a  threat,  or  an  attempt  to  apply  pressure,  by  saying  that,  if  things  became 
worse,  we  should  intervene.    There  would  be  no  question  of  our  intervening  if 
Germany  was  not  involved,  or  even  if  France  was  not  involved.    But  we  knew 
very  well,  that  if  the  issue  did  become  such  that  we  thought  British  interests 
required  us  to  intervene,  we  must  intervene  at  once,  and  the  decision  would 
have  to  be  very  rapid,  just  as  the  decisions  of  other  Powers  had  to  be.    I  hoped 
that  the  friendly  tone  of  our  conversations  would  continue  as  at  present,  and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  keep  as  closely  in  touch  with  the  German  Government 
in  working  for  peace.    But  if  we  failed  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace,  and  if 
the  issue  spread  so  that  it  involved  practically  every  European  interest,  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  open  to  any  reproach  from  him  that  the  friendly  tone  of  all  our 
conversations  had  misled  him  or  his  Government  into  supposing  that  we  should 
not  take  action,  and  to  the  reproach  that,  if  they  had  not  been  so  misled,  the 
course  of  things  might  have  been  different. 

"  The  German  Ambassador  took  no  exception  to  what  I  had  said;  indeed, 
he  told  me  that  it  accorded  with  what  he  had  already  given  in  Berlin  as  his 
view  of  the  situation."* 

*"Grey  to  Goschen,  July  29,  B.D.C,  No.  89. 
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No  warning  could  be  more  marked  or  more  courteously  given.  In  the  event  of 
the  war  spreading  so  as  to  involve  France,  Sir  Edward  Grey  warned  the  German 
Government  that  he  could  give  no  guarantee  that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  drawn 
in.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  warning  was  not 
taken  so  seriously  as  it  deserved  to  be.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  old-standing 
conviction,  deep-set  in  continental  brains,  that  an  English  Liberal  Government 
would  never  commit  itself  to  a  general  European  war,  however  grave  might  be  the 
language  that  its  representatives  used.*  The  second  and  much  more  cogent  reason 
was  that,  since  the  crisis  had  grown  acute  on  the  23rd  July,  by  the  despatch  of  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  internal  condition  of  British  politics  had  been 
growing  steadily  more  perilous,  and  civil  war  in  Ireland  seemed  imminent.  Nay,  it 
seemed  to  have  actually  begun,  in  the  bloody  Dublin  riot  of  the  26th  July,  when  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  had  fired  on  the  gun-running  National  Volunteers 
with  fatal  results.  Indeed,  had  the  European  War  not  intervened,  it  is  impossible 
to  this  day  to  say  what  might  not  have  happened  in  the  United  Kingdom  before 
August  was  far  advanced.  Down  to  the  actual  29th,  when  the  danger  at  Petrograd 
and  Vienna  began  to  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ireland  bulked  more  largely  in  English  eyes  than  Serbia  as  a  probable  cause  of 
danger. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  whole  situation  took  a  change  for  the  worse,  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  catchword  "  localisation  of  the  conflict  "  now  begins  to  dis- 
appear from  the  phraseology  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Government.  Instead, 
the  fatal  word  "mobilisation"  becomes  the  dominating  theme  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  all  the  Powers. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
Russian  Mobilisation.    July  25-30. 

The  Austrian  mobilisation  against  Serbia  had  begun  immediately  after  the 
rupture  of  relations  with  that  Power  on  the  25th  July.t  It  affected  the  majority 
of  the  fifteen  Austro-Hungarian  first-line  army  corps,  eight  being  completely  and 
four  more  partially  mobilised.  These  corps  were  mainly  those  of  Hungary,  Central 
Austria,  and  Bosnia-Dalmatia.  The  three  Galician  corps  (I,  X,  XI,  Cracow. 
Przemysl,  and  Lemberg)  were  not  moved — obviously  because  that  would  have  been 
an  open  threat  to  Russia,  whom  the  Austrian  Government  still  hoped  to  keep  out 
of  the  struggle,  wrongly  opining  that  M.  Sazonoff  would  at  the  last  moment  shrink 
from  taking  up  the  challenge.  Some  500,000  men  or  more  were  called  out,  and  the 
units  began  to  move  forward  concentrically  toward  the  Northern  and  Western 

frontiers  of  Serbia. 

On  the  25th  July  the  Russian  Government  had  published  the  declaration  that 
an  attack  on  Serbia  would  not  be  regarded  with  indifference.  On  the  26th  it  was 
rumoured  in  Petrograd  that  a  partial  counter-mobilisation  of  the  Russian  army 
was  impending,  and  the  subject  was  certainly  under  discussion  between  the  Russian 
Ministers.  For  next  day  the  Russian  Minister  for  War  (General  Sukhomlinoff) 
officially  declared  to  the  German  Military  Attache"  "  that  on  his  word  of  honour  no 
order  to  mobilise  had  yet  been  issued ;  though  general  preparations  are  being  made 
—no  reserves  were  called  up  and  no  horses  mustered.  If  Austria ^  crossed  the 
Serbian  frontier  such  military  districts  as  are  directed  towards  Austria  (viz.,  Kief, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  Kazan)  are  to  be  mobilised.  Under  no  circumstances  would  those 
on  the  German  frontier— Warsaw,  Wilna,  St.  Petersburg— be  affected.  Peace  with 
Germany  was  much  desired."  The  German  officer  says  that  he  replied  that  "  We 
appreciated  the  friendly  intention,  but  considered  mobilisation,  even  against  Austria, 
very  menacing.  "J  General  Sukhomlinoff,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  not  to  be 
trusted  for  veracious  statements.  But  when  he  said  that  preparations  against 
Austria  were  in  the  air,  he  might  be  credited. 

*  Cf.  Opinions  of  Lichnowsky   and   Mensdorff,   reported   by    De   Fleuriau   in   French   Yellow   Book 
document  63. 

t  Cf.  Max  Muller  to  Grey,  July  26,  British  document  No.  63. 

J  Pourtales  to  Bethmann-Hollweg,  July  27,  German  White  Book,  appendix  H. 
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It  was  clear  from  this  assurance  that  mobilisation  had  been  discussed  on  the 
26th,  but  obviously  that  it  had  been  postponed  till  the  Russian  Government  had 
time  to  experiment  with  the  "friendly  conversations"  with  Austria,  via  Count 
Szapary,  which  were  proposed  by  M.  Sazonoff  on  that  same  day.  The  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  assured  Sir  George  Buchanan  on  the  27th  that  ' '  until  the  issue  of 
an  Imperial  Ukase  no  effective  steps  towards  mobilisation  could  be  taken,  and  that 
he  feared  that  the  Austrian  Government  would  profit  by  the  delay  to  complete  its 
military  preparations.*1  But  clearly  mobilisation  on  the  South- Western  frontier 
was  by  this  time  "  in  the  air."  The  British  Consul  at  Odessa  telegraphed  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  that  he  had  heard  that  the  railways  had  been  taken  under 
military  control  at  midnight,  and  that  regiments  which  were  out  in  summer  camps 
had  been  warned  to  move  back  to  their  headquarters.!  The  decisive  order,  how- 
ever, was  not  given  till  the  29th.  Russia  undoubtedly  waited  till  the  refusal  of 
all  negotiations  at  Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia — both 
events  of  the  28th — had  taken  place. 

Meanwhile,  before  those  crucial  steps  were  made  at  Vienna,  the  tension  at 
Petrograd  had  already  become  very  much  more  marked.  The  main  cause  was 
undoubtedly  the  personal  intervention  of  the  German  Emperor  in  the  negotiations, 
which  now  shows  for  the  first  time.  William  II  had  been  ostentatiously  absent  on 
his  usual  summer  yachting  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Norway  till  the  night  of 
Sunday,  26th,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  at  Berlin.  He  had,  of  course,  been  kept 
in  touch  with  the  main  events  of  the  crisis  that  had  been  developing  since  the 
despatch  of  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Belgrade  on  the  23rd  July.  Some  of  those 
who  were  in  the  position  to  know  best,  declare  that  he  had  personally  approved 
and  even  emended  that  fatal  document.  J  On  the  showing  of  the  recently-printed 
Lerchenfeld  dispatch  of  July  18,  1914,  the  absence  of  William  II  from  head-quarters 
was  a  part  of  the  system  of  deliberate  deceit  by  which  the  German  Government 
tried  to  conceal  till  the  last  minute  the  imminence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  which 
it  had  plotted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Kaiser's  appearance  at  Berlin  was 
viewed  with  a  certain  dismay,  Teal  or  feigned,  by  some  of  his  Ministers.  A  curious 
telegram  from  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  runs  as  follows: — 

'  The  Emperor  returns  suddenly  to-night,  and  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  (Zimmermann)  says  that  the  Foreign  Office  regret  this  step,  which  was 
taken  on  His  Majesty's  own  initiative.  They  fear  that  His  Majesty's  sudden 
return  may  cause  speculation  and  excitement." 

That  the  Kaiser's  return  was  bound  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  large  was  clear.  As  long  as  he  was  absent, 
optimists  could  maintain  that  the  crisis  was  not  acute :  his  reappearance  at  head- 
quarters was  ominous.  But  on  the  other  hand  his  interference  in  a  definitely  pacific 
intention  was  considered  possible  by  those  who  believed  that  he  had  been,  in  earlier 
crises,  an  influence  for  peace  and  not  for  war.  The  interests  involved  were  so 
enormous,  the  outlook  of  the  moment  so  threatening,  that  many  observers  thought 
that  William  II  would  feel  the  responsibility  too  great  for  hasty  and  impetuous 
action.  Those  who  so  believed  had  missed  the  psychological  change  that  had  come 
over  the  Kaiser's  attitude  since  1912,  according  to  those  who  had  been  studying 
him  with  the  greatest  care.§  He  may  have  been  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
General  Staff  and  the  War  party  in  earlier  years,  as  has  often  been  alleged.  In 
the  summer  of  1914  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  tendencies  of  such  a  kind  •  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Emperor's  personal  intervention  takes  the  form  of  the 
following  telegram,  despatched  to  the  Czar  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  July  some 
forty  hours  after  his  sudden  return  from  Norway.  The  first  half  of  it  contains  an 
absolutely  truculent  restatement  of  the  whole  Austrian  position.  In  the  second 
the  Kaiser  requires  his  cousin  to  "  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion  "  in  Russia  i  e 
to  stop  Sazonoff  s  declared  design  of  protecting  Serbia  :  in  return  the  German 
influence  should  be  used  to  bring  about  a  "  frank  and  satisfactory"  understanding 
between  Vienna  and  Petrograd.  But  the  terms  of  such  an  understanding  are  not 
hinted  at  and  from  the  super- Austrian  tone  adopted  in  the  earlier  paragraphs 
they  clearly  do  not  imply  any  intention  to  secure  any  mercy  for  Serbia  •—. 


Buchanan  to  Grey,  July  27,  British  documents  No.  44 
Koberts  to  Grey,  July  27,  unpublished  F.O.  file. 
I  See  above.  Chapter  IV..  and  of.  Dr.  Muh Ion's  story. 
6ee  especially  Lord  Haldane's  views  on  this  topic. 
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"  The  German  Emperor  to  the  Czar. 

"July  28,  10.45  P.M. 

''  I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  anxiety  of  the  impression  which  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia.  The  inscrupulous  agitation 
which  had  been  going  on  for  years  in  Serbia,  has  led  to  the  revolting  crime  of 
which  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  has  become  a  victim.  The  spirit  which 
made  the  Serbians  murder  their  own  King  and  his  consort  still  dominates  that 
country.  Doubtless  You  will  agree  with  me  that  both  of  us,  You  as  well  as  I, 
and  all  other  sovereigns,  have  a  common  interest  to  insist  that  all  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  horrible  murder  shall  suffer  their  deserved  punishment. 

"On  the  other  hand  I  by  no  means  overlook  the  difficulty  encountered  by 
You  and  Your  Government  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion.  In  view  of  the 
cordial  friendship  which  has  joined  us  both  for  a  long  time  with  firm  ties,  I 
shall  use  my  entire  influence  to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to  obtain  a  frank  and 
satisfactory  understanding  with  Russia.  I  hope  confidently  that  You  will 
support  me  in  my  efforts  to  overcome  all  difficulties  which  may  yet  arise. 

'  Your  most  sincere  and  devoted  friend  and  cousin 

"WlLHELM." 

The  main  plea-  is  undoubtedly  an  appeal  to  that  "  solidarity  between 
Monarchs,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  a  French  dispatch,  quoted  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  If  it  was  believed  in  Berlin  that  this  sentiment  would  override  all  others 
with  the  Czar,  the  result  of  the  telegram  must  have  been  very  disappointing. 

The  next  move  was  curious.  Before  the  Kaiser  received  any  answer  to  his 
message  of  the  night  of  the  28th  July,*  there  reached  him  a  telegram  from  the 
Czar,  which  is  said  not  to  bear  any  relation  to  that  message,  but  to  have  been 
despatched  before  the  Russian  Monarch  had  seen  it.  Considering  that  the  Czar's 
communication  is  dated  at  1  mid-day  of  the  29th,  it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  he 
had  failed  to  get  the  Berlin  message,  which  was  despatched  more  than  twelve  hours 
before.  But  his  sending  certainly  reads  as  if  it  were  an  original  opening  of 
negotiations,  rather  than  an  answer  to  his  cousin's  telegram,  and  the  German 
Chancellor,  in  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  the  4th  August,  expressly  said  that 
Nicholas  II  made  this  communication  before  he  had  received  the  Kaiser's  pro- 
proposals.*  The  message  runs  as  follows: — 

"  The  Czar  to  the  German  -Emperor. 

"  Peterhof  Palace,  July  29,  1  P.M. 

"  I  am  glad  that  You  are  back  in  Germany.  In  this  serious  moment  I 
ask  You  earnestly  to  help  me.  An  ignominious  war  has  been  declared  against 
a  weak  country,  and  in  Russia  the  indignation,  which  I  fully  share,  is  tremen- 
dous. I  fear  that  very  soon  I  shall  be  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  me  and  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  measures  which  will  lead  to  war 
To  prevent  such  a  calamity  as  a  European  war  would  be,  I  urge  You  in  th^ 
name  of  our  old  friendship  to  do  all  in  Your  power  to  restrain  Your  ally  from 
going  too  far. 

"(Signed)  NICHOLAS." 

This  telegram  takes  the  Russian  point  of  view  for  granted,  as  is  natural,  and 
"regards  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government  as  "ignominious."  If  it  had 
been  sent  after  the  Kaiser's  communication  had  been  read,  it  would  have  seemed 
to  be  a  deliberate  use  of  strong  language,  in  return  for  the  equally  violent  terms 
used  in  the  Berlin  message.  But  since  the  Germans  themselves  did  not  assert  that 
it  was  so  drawn  up,  in  a  provocative  spirit — as  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
them  to  declare — we  must  presumably  accept  the  statement  that  it  had  no  relation 
to  the  Kaiser's  telegram  of  the  previous  night,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  "  counter- 
check quarrelsome."  Rather  it  was  framed  in  order  to  convince  William  II  of  the 
imminent  danger  of  war,  and  to  induce  him  to  bring  real  and  effective  pressure  to 
bear  on  Vienna  if  he  desired  peace. 

Before  the  Czar  received  anv  reply  to  his  overture  (the  Petrograd  message  had 
gone  off  at  1  mid-day,  the  Berlin  answer  is  dated  6.30  P.M.),  the  long-delayed 

The  Chancellor  said:  "  about  the  same  time,  and  before  receipt  of  this  telegram  (from  Berlin),  the 
Czar  asked  the  Emperor  to  come  to  his  aid  and  induce  Vienna  to  moderate  her  demands."  If  for  1  P.M.  we 
might  substitute  1  A.M.,  only  2£  hours  after  the  sending  of  the  Kaiser's  message,  the  times  would  seem  more 
probable. 
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mobilisation-order  against  Austria  had  been  authorised  by  the  Russian  Government. 
There  had  been  much  argument  between  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers.  We  now 
know  that  the  military  advisers,  Sukhomlinoff,  Minister  of  War,  and  Januschke- 
vitch,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  outlook  was  so 
unpromising  that  it  would  be  better  to  order  general  mobilisation  of  the  whole 
army,  and  not  merely  that  of  the  Kief-Kazan-Odessa-Moscow  districts.  The 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  against  this  step,  and  the  Czar  assented  to  his 
views.  They  had  still  some  hopes  of  bringing  matters  to  a  peaceful  conclusion.* 
Though  M.  Sazonoff,  as  he  told  Sir  George  Buchanan  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
"took  pessimistic  views  on  the  situation,"  and  had  definitely  said  that  "  on  the 
day  that  Austria  crossed  the  Serbian  frontier  the  order  for  mobilisation  against 
Austria  would  be  issued,"  he  still  kept  the  door  open  for  mediation.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th  we  find  the  British  Ambassador  summing  up  the  situation  as 
follows  in  a  telegram  to  Sir  Edward  Grey: — 

"  St.  Petersburg,  July  29,  1914. 

"  Partial  mobilisation  was  ordered  to-day. 

"  I  communicated  the  substance  of  your  telegram  of  the  28th  instant t  to 
Berlin  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  accordance  with  your  instruc- 
tions, and  informed  him  confidentially  of  remarks  as  to  mobilisation  which 
the  German  Secretary  of  State  had  made  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin.} 
This  had  already  reached  his  Excellency  from  another  source.  The  mobilisa- 
tion, he  explained,  would  only  be  directed  against  Austria. 

"  The  Austrian  Government  has  now  definitely  declined  -direct  conversa- 
tion between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
said  he  had  proposed  such  an  exchange  of  views  on  advice  of  German  Ambassa- 
dor. He  proposed,  when  informing  German  Ambassador  of  this  refusal  of 
Austria's,  to  urge  that  a  return  should  be  made  to  your  proposal  for  a 
conference  of  four  Ambassadors,  or,  at  all  events,  for  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  three  Ambassadors  less  directly  interested,  yourself,  and  also  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  if  you  thought  it  advisable.  Any  arrangement  approved 
by  France  and  England  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care 
what  form  such  conversations  took.  No  "time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  only  way 
to  avert  war  was  for  you  to  succeed  in  arriving,  by  means  of  conversations  with 
.the  Ambassadors  either  collectively  or  individually,  at  some  formula  which 
Austria  could  be  induced  to  .accept"  Throughout  the  Russian  Government  had 
been  perfectly  frank  and  conciliatory,  and  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  main- 
tain peace.  If  their  efforts  to  maintain  peace  failed,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  realised  bv  the  British  public  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Russian 
Government.  "§ 

That  this  was  the  true  sequence -of  events  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  July  is. 
I  think,  decisively  demonstrated  by  the  subjoined  Memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Geo'rge  Buchanan  on  the  15th  September,  1917,  in  response  to  a  definite  enquiry 
from  Mr.  Balfour  as  to  what  had  really  happened  at  the  fateful  meeting  of  the 
Russian  Ministers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  story  as  told  by  him  differs  somewhat 
from  the  chaotic  narratives  given  by  the  Russian  War  Minister  and  Chief  of  the 
Staff  at  the  trial  of  the  former  in  September  1917,  with  which  we  shall  be  dealing 
later  on  : — 

"  (Confidential.) 

"September  15,   1917. 

f<  No  official  report  of  the  proceedings  was  published,  but  after  referring 
to  our  own  archives,  and  to  statements  given  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 

*  That  the  Czar  did  not  sign  the  Ukase  for  general,  but  for  partial,  mobilization,  and  that  M.  Sazonoff 
was  also  in  favour  of  the  lesser  measure  till  after  his  second  talk  with  Count  Pourtales  is  my  impression,  even 
after  reading  all  the  very  shuffling-  and  prevaricating  evidence  of  Sukhomlinoff  and  Januschkevitch  at  the 
trial  of  the  former  in  August-September  1917.  Sir  G.  Buchanan's  memorandum  is  the  decisive  document. 

f  This  was  Sir  Edward's  telegram  to  Sir  E.  Goschen  of  July  28  advocating  "  not  an  arbitration  but 
private  and  informal  discussions"  between  the  four  Powers,  with  a  view  to  moderating-  influences  at  Vienna 
and  Petrograd. 

J  This  must  apparently  refer  to  an  interview  of  Sir  E.  Goschen  with  Herr  von  Jagow  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  ("Further  Correspondence  Respecting  the  War,"  II,  No.  9),  in  which  the  British  Ambassador  says 
that  he  found  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  very  depressed,  and  much  troubled  by  reports  of 
mobilization  in  Russia,  and  of  certain  military  measures  (which  he  did  not  specify)  fiat  were  being  taken  in 
France.  It  appears  that  between  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  this  interview  had  |been|  reported  to 
Petrograd. 

§  B.D.C.  No.  78. 
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Affairs  [Sazonoff],  I  believe  that  the  following  is  a  correct  account  of  what 
took  place: — 

"Up  to  July  28th,  when  Austrian  general  mobilisation  and  declaration 
of  war  on  Serbia  were  published,  Russia  had  only  taken  preparatory  steps  for 
a  mobilisation  in  the  military  districts  of  Kief,  Odessa,  Kazan,  and  Moscow. 

"  On  July  29th  orders  for  partial  mobilisation  were  signed,  to  be  directed 
solely  against  Austria,  as  the  Emperor  had  refused  to  yield  to  strong  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  military  advisers  who,  on  technical  grounds, 
and  in  view  of  secret  preparations  made  by  Germany,  had  insisted  on  its  being 
made  a  general  one.  The  military  authorities,  however,  without  his  Majesty's 
knowledge,  did  make  secret  preparations  for  a  general  mobilisation,  though 
on  being  questioned  by  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  General  Sukhomlinoff 
denied  it."* 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  the  Czar  and  M.  Sa,zonoff,  who  was,  of  course,  the 
main  informant  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  were  in  favour  of  only  partial  mobilisa- 
tion against  Austria,  and  that  both  of  them  spoke  and  acted  during  the  early  after- 
noon hours  of  the  29th  July  as  if  that  measure  only  had  been  authorised.  Of  the 
irregular  conduct  of  Sukhomlinoff  and  Januschkevitch,  who  disobeyed  their 
master  during  the  night  that  was  to  follow,  we  shall  be  speaking  later,  in  the 
proper  place.  Mea awhile  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  action  was  unknown 
except  to  themselves  for  the  moment,  and  did  not  influence  the  words  or  actions 
of  the  Czar  and  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  early  afternoon. 

Immediately  after  the  Ukase  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  four  south-western 
army  districts  had  been  signed,  M.  Sazonoff  had  an  interview  with  Count  Pourtales, 
which  may  be  styled  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  series  of  negotiations,  the  fact 
which  finally  settled  that  war  was  inevitable.  Down  to  September  1917  only  a 
partial  account  of  this  interview  could  be  constructed,  for  want  of  sufficient  first- 
hand evidence.  But  since  the  German  Government  has  permitted  Count  Pourtales 
to  communicate  to  a  Swiss  newspaper  his  account  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  possible 
to  compare  his  version  with  that  of  M.  Sazonoff.  In  the  German  White  Book  all 
that  appears  is  the  following,  evidently  fragmentary,  extract  from  the  Count's 
despatch  to  the  German  Chancellor: — 

' '  The  Secretary  tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  should  urge  my  Government 
to  participate  in  a  quadruple  conference!  to  find  means  to  induce  Austria- 
Hungary  to  give  up  those  demands  which  touch  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia. 
I  could  merely  promise  to  report  the  conversation,  and  took  the  position  that, 
after  Russia  had  decided  upon  the  baneful  step  of  mobilisation,  every  exchange 
of  ideas  appeared  now  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Besides,  Russia 
now  was  demanding  from  us  in  regard  to  Austria-Hungary  the  same  which 
Austria-Hungary  was  being  blamed  for  with  regard  to  Serbia,  i.e.,  an 
infraction  of  sovereignty.  Austria-Hungary  having  promised  to  consider  the 
Russian  interests  by  disclaiming  any  territorial  aspiration — a  great  concession 
on  the  part  of  a  State  engaged  in  war — should  therefore  be  permitted  to  attend 
to  its  affairs  with  Serbia  alone.  There  would  be  time  at  the  peace  conference 
to  return  to  the  matter  of  forbearance  towards  the  sovereignty  of  Serbia. 

"  I  added  very  solemnly  thait  at  this  moment  the  entire  Austria-Serbian 
affair  was  eclipsed  by  the  danger  of  a  general  European,  conflagration,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  present  to  the  Secretary  the  magnitude  of  this  danger. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  dissuade  Sazonoff  from  the  idea  that  Serbia  could 
not  now  be  deserted  by  Russia.  "J 

The  much  more  enlightening  narrative  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  the 
"Easier  Nachrichten  "  of  the  20th  September,  1917,  runs  as  follows: — 

"  On  July  29th,  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  Sazonoff  told  me  that  Russia  had 
determined  to  mobilise  against  Austria,  and  that  the  Imperial  Ukase  pro- 
claiming mobilisation  would  be  published  that  same  afternoon.  I  answered 
that  the  step  was,  in  my  opinion,  full  of  consequences  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  that  it  made  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

*  The  query  was  administered  in  consequence  of  the  puzzling  revelations  of  the  Sukhomlinoff  trial,  which 
naturally  caused  a  desire  for  exact  information. 

f  Konversation  in  the  German  original,  and  this  word  better  expresses  Sir  Edward  Grey's  project. 
|  German  White  Book,  p.  21. 
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I  reminded  him  that  I  had  asked  him  some  days  back  to  use  his  influence  in 
the  most  urgent  way  to  stop  the  employment  of  military  pressure.*  S,azonoff 
answered  that  the  mobilisation  was  against  Austria  and  not  against  us 
[Germany].  Whereupon  I  wTas  forced  to  remind  him  of  our  treaty  of  alliance 

with  Austria,  which  would  cause  German  mobilisation  automatically 

*'  About  7,  in  another  interview  with  Sazonoff,  I  brought  to  his  know- 
ledge a  telegram  of  our  Chancellor,!  in  which  it  was  stated  that  any  further 
development  of  Russian  military  preparations  would  compel  us  to  take  coun- 
ter-measures, and  that  meant  war  [dies  wiirde  aber  den  Krieg  bedeuten]. 
By  means  of  this  telegram  I  made  it  clear  to  Sazonoff  that  this  was  no  mere 
matter  of  threats,  and  that  I  had  only  friendly  intentions  in  giving  him  this 
information.  My  revelation  could  be  no  surprise  to  him,  after  what  I  had  told 
him  several  days  before  as  to  Russian  military  preparations." 

The  Chancellor's  telegram,  which  the  German  Government,  for  its  own 
reasons,  did  not  print  in  the  White  Book,  and  only  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Norddeutsehe  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  on  the  7th  October,  1917,  ran  as  follows  :— 

''  I  beg  you  to  explain  once  more  to  M.  Sazonoff,  with  great  earnestness, 

that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  mobilise  if  any  further   measures   for    Russian 

mobilisation  are  taken.     And  in  that  case  European    War    can    hardly    be 

averted." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Count  Pourtales,  on  his  own  showing,  went  even  a  little 
further  than  the  Chancellor's  telegram  authorised  him  to  go.  He  said  that  Russian 
mobilisation  "  meant  war  '  -while  the  Chancellor  said  that  "  European  war  could 
hardly  be  averted."  There  is  a  clear  shade  of  meaning  between  the  two  phrases, 
though  the  intention  may  have  been  the  same.  The  weak  explanation  given  in  the 
German  communique  for  the  suppression  of  this  telegram  for  three  years  and  three 
months,  is  that  the  Chancellor's  words  were  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
warning  already  given  to  the  Russian  Government  on  the  26th  July. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Count  Pourtales  administered  to  M.  Sazonoff  at 
their  second  interview  what  practically  came  to  an  ultimatum.  Russia  must  not 
mobilise  against  Austria,  or  Germany  mobilises  too — "  and  that  means  war." 
But  Russia  had  just  issued  the  mobilisation  decree  for  the  Austrian  front — and 
therefore  German  mobilisation  must  be  ' '  automatic, ' '  and  war  apparently  ' '  auto- 
matic "  also  as  the  result  of  the  sequence  of  events. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  grave  words  used  by  Count  Pourtales 
to  M.  Sazonoff  in  this  momentous  interview,  is  that  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  an  appeal  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  on  the  previous  day.  The  subjoined 
letter  of  the  28th  July  is  printed  in  the  Austrian  Red  Book: — 

"Count  Berchtold  to  Count  Szoyyeny  at  Berlin. 

"  ( Telegraphic. )  "  July  28,  1914. 

"  I  request  your  Excellency  to  go  at  once  to  the  Chancellor  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  communicate  to  him  the  following  in  my  name  :— 

'  According  to  mutually  consistent  reports,  received  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kieff,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  Russia  is  making  extensive 
military  preparations.  M.  Sazonoff  has  indeed  given  an  assurance  on  his 
word  of  honour,  as  has  also  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  that  mobilisa- 
tion has  not  up  to  now  been  ordered ;  the  latter  has,  however,  told  the 
German  military  attache  that  the  military  districts,  which  border  on 
Austria-Hungary — Kieff,  Odessa,  Moscow,  and  Kazan — will  be  mobilised, 
should  our  troops  cross  the  Serbian  frontier. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  urgently  ask  the  Cabinet  at 
Berlin  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  question  whether  the 
attention  of  Russia  should  not  be  drawn,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  the  fact 
that  the  mobilisation  of  the  above  districts  amounts  to  a  threat  against 
Austria-Hungary,  and  that,  therefore,  should  these  measures  be  carried  out, 
they  would  be  answered  by  the  most  extensive  military  counter  measures, 
not  only  by  the  Monarchy  but  by  our  Ally,  the  German  Empire.' 

*  See  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  Pourtales,  July  26,  in  German  AVhite  Book,  No.  lOb. 

t  Finally  printed  in  the  "Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  of  October  7,  1917.     Jt  had  previously 
been  kept  dark 
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'  In  order  to  make  it  more  easy  for  Russia  to  withdraw,  it  appears  to 
us  appropriate  that  such  a  step  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  by  Germany 
alone;  nevertheless  we  are  ready  to  take  this  step  in  conjunction  with 
Germany. 

Unambiguous  language  appears  to  me  at  the  present  moment  to  be 
the  most  effective  method  of  making  Russia  fully  conscious  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  a  threatening  attitude."* 

The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  had  made  the  request  that  the  German 
Chancellor  should  threaten  Russia  with  "extensive  military  counter-measures" 
to  be  carried  out  not  only  by  Austria  but  by  Germany.  Count  Pourtales  duly  made 
them  ,as  directed  by  the  Chancellors  subsequent  telegram  from  Berlin.  Nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  the  statement  that  German  mobilisation  would  "  auto- 
matically "  follow  the  Russian  mobilisation  against  Austria. 

We  must  now  turn  to  M.  Sazonoff's  account  of  the  interview,  as  given  in  his 
contemporary  telegram.  The  first,  directed  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
is  as  follows  : — 

"(Telegram.)  St.  Petersburg,  July  16  (29),  1914. 

'  The  German  Ambassador  to-day  informed  me  of  the  decision  of  his 
Government  to  mobilise,  if  Russia  did  not  stop  her  military  preparations. 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  we  only  began  these  preparations  in  consequence  of  the 
mobilisation  already  undertaken  by  Austria,  and  owing  to  her  evident  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  any  means  of  arriving  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  her  dispute 
with  Serbia. 

"  As  we  cannot  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Germany,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  hasten  on  our  own  military  preparations  and  to  assume  that  war  is  pro- 
bably inevitable.  Please  inform  the  French  Government  of  this,  and  add  that 
we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for  the  declaration  which  the  French  Ambas- 
sador made  to  me  on  their  behalf,  to  the  effect  that  we  could  count  fully  upon 
the  assistance  of  our  ally,  France.  In  the  existing  circumstances,  that  declara- 
tion is  especially  valuable  to  us. 

"  Communicated  to  »the  Russian  Ambassadors  in  Great  Britain,  Austria - 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany."! 

This  despatch  is  corroborated  by  another  communication  sent  oft7  that  same 
evening  by  the  French  Minister  at  Petrograd  to  his.  Chief  at  Paris: — 

"  M.  Paleologue,  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vo  M.  Bienvenu-Martin, 
Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"St.  Petersburg,  July' 29,  1914. 

"  The  German  Ambassador  came  to  tell  M.  Sazonoif  that  if  Russia  does  not 
stop  her  military  preparations  the  German  army  will  receive  the  order  to 
mobilise. 

"  M.  Sazonoff  replied  that  the  Russian  preparations  have  been  caused,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  obstinate  and  uncompromising  attitude  of  Austria,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  fact  that  eight  Austro-Hungarian  army  corps  are  already 
mobilised. 

"  The  tone  in  which  Count  Pourtales  delivered  this  communication  has 
decided  the  Russian  Government  this  very  night  to  order  the  mobilisation  of 
the  thirteen  army  corps  which  are  to  operate  against  Austria. 

"  PALEOLOGUE.":]: 

With  regard  to  Count  Pourtales'  tone,  to  which  the  French  Ambassador  makes 
a  special  allusion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  remark  made  by  Sir  George  Buchanan 
on  this  day,  apparently  before  the  interview  with  M.  Sazonoff  had  taken  placer— 

"  I  fear  that  the  German  Ambassador  will  not  help  to  smooth  matters  over, 
if  he  uses  to  his  own  Government  the  same  language  as  he  did  to  me  to-day. 
He  accused  the  Russian  Government  of  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
their  mobilisation,  and  said,  when  I  referred  to  all  that  had  been  recently  done 

*  Austrian  Red  Book,  No.  42. 
t  Russian  Orange  Book,  No.  58. 
J  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  100. 
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by  Austria,  that  he  could  not  discuss  such  matters.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Austrian  consuls  had  warned  all  Austrian  subjects  liable  to  military 
service  to  join  the  colours,  that  Austria  had  already  partially  mobilised,  and 
had  now  declared  war  on  Serbia.  From  what  had  passed  during  the  Balkan 
crisis  she  knew  that  this  act  was  one  which  it  was  impossible  without  humilia- 
tion for  Russia  to  submit  to.  Had  not  Russia  by  mobilising  shown  that  she  was 
in  earnest,  Austria  would  have  traded  on  Russia's  desire  for  peace,  and  would 
have  believed  that  she  could  go  to  any  lengths."* 

An  unimpoirtant  occurrence  of  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  has  received  much 
more  attention  than  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  late  German  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Michaelis,  and  the  Berlin  official  press.  This  is  an  incident  first  appearing  in  the 
German  White  Book,  page  21 : — 

"  On  the  29th  July  the  German  military  attache"  at  St.  Petersburg  wired  the 
following  report  on  a  conversation  with  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Russian  army: — 

'  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  has  asked  me  to  call  on  him,  and  he 
has  told  me  that  he  has  just  come  from  His  Majesty.  He  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  reiterate  once  more  that  everything  had  remained 
as  the  Secretary  had  informe.d  me  two  days  agio.  He  offered  confirmation 
in  writing  and  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that 
nowhere  there  had  been  a  mobilisation,  viz.,  calling  in  of  a  single  man  or 
horse  up  to  the  present  time;  i.e.,  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  could  not 
assume  a  guarantee  for  the  future,  but  he  could  emphasise  that  in  the  fronts 
directed  towards  our  frontiers  His  Majesty  desired  no  mobilisation. 

" '  As,  however,  I  had  received  here  many  pieces  of  news  concerning  the 
calling  in  of  the  reserves  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  also  in  Warsaw 
and  in  Vilna,  I  told  the  general  that  his  statements  placed  me  before  a 
riddle.  On  his  officer's  word  of  honour  he  replied  that  such  news  was 
wrong,  but  that  possibly  here  and  there  a  false  alarm  might  have  been 
given. 

"  *  I  must  consider  this  conversation  as  an  attempt  to  mislead  us  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  measures  hitherto  taken  in  view  of  the  abundant  and 
positive  information  about  the  calling  in  of  reserves.' ' 

The  reading  of  this  telegram  given  by  the  German  authorities  is  intended  to 
make  out  that  the  Czar,  through  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  General  Januschkevitch, 
deliberately  told  Major  von  Eggeling  that  they  were  not  mobilising,  with  intent  to 
deceive,  the  mobilisation  order  having  been  signed  a  few  minutes  before,  and  being 
actually  in' Januschkevitch 's  pocket  at  the  moment.  A  careful  reading  of  the  djocu 
ment  will  show  that  the  Czar,  at  any  rate,  was  not  implicated  in  any  such  deception. 
General  Sukhomlinoff,  the  War  Minister,  had  assured  von  Eggeling  two  days  before, 
the  27th  July,  that  no  mobilisation  of  any  sort  had  yet  taken  place  in  Russia,  but 
that  a  partial  mobilisation  against  Austria  would  probably  take  place  if  the  latter 
attacked  Serbia — which  she  had  now  done:  on  tile  28th  she  had  declared'  open 
war  on  her.  The  assurance  had  been  in  the  following  terms: — 

"Telegram  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Chancellor 

on  July  27,  1914. 

"  Military  attache  reports  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  Sazonoff  has  requested  the  latter  to  enlighten  me  on  the  situation.  The 
Secretary  of  War  [Sukhomlinoff]  has  given  me  his  word  of  honour  that  no  order 
to  mobilise  has  as  yet  been  issued.  Though  general  preparations  are  being  made, 
no  reserves  were  called  and  no  horses  mustered.  If  Austria  crossed  the  Serbian 
frontier,  such  military  districts  as  are  directed  towards  Austria,  viz.,  Kief, 
Odessa,  Moscow,  Kazan,  are  to  be  mobilised.  Under  no  circumstances  those  on 
the  German  frontier,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  St.  Petersburg.  Peace  with  Germany  was 
desired  very  much.  Upon  my  enquiry  into  the  object  of  mobilisation  against 
Austria  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  referred  to  the  diplomats.  I  told 
the  Secretary  that  we  appreciated  the  friendly  intentions,  but  considered  mobili- 
sation even  against  Austria  as  very  menacing." 

*  British  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  No.  78. 
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Now,  on  the  29th,  the  partial  mobilisation  order  against  Austria  had 
actually  been  signed,  and  a  careful  reading  of  von  Eggeling's  telegram  shows  that 
Januschkevitch  sent  for  him  to  explain  that  the  pledge  ol  the  27th  had  come  tot  an 
end,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  Austria.  "  He  could  not  assume  a  guarantee  for  the 
future,"  i.e.,  the  pledge  was  cancelled.  But  if  the  German  Major's  reproduction  of 
words  is  accurate,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Janusckevitch  gave  a  false  impression 
by  his  use  of  the  sentence  "  he  would  emphasise  that  on  the  fronts  directed  toward 
our  [the  German]  frontiers,  His  Majesty  desired  no  mobilisation."  Now  this  was 
literally  true,  since  the  Czar  had  refused  to  agree  to  general  mobilisation;  but  on  their 
own  confession  Januschkevitch  and  Sukhomlinoff  were  just  about  to  extend  the  legal 
order  by  sending  secret  directions  for  mobilisation  to  the  North- West  as  well  as  the 
South- West.  There  was  in  this  phrase  "  intent  to  deceive,"  if  it  has  been  correctly 
reported.  EOT  apparently  Januschkevitch  really  conveyed  the  Czar's  intention  to  von 
Eggeling,  but  concealed  his  own  misfeasance.  It  was  quite  correct  to  say  that 
Nicholas  II  still  adhered  to  his  pacific  intentions,  that  up  to  that  afternoon  Russia 
had  issued  no  mobilisation  orders,  but  that  from  that  hour  onward  a  Ukase  for  pre- 
paration against  Austria  might  appear  at  any  moment,  as  "  there  was  no  guarantee 
for  the  future."  This  was  a  fair  warning.  But  what  about  the  illegal  extension  of 
the  mobilisation,  concerning  which  we  shall  hear  presently  ? 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  append  the  Russian  General's  own  account  of  the 
interview,  given  in  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Sukhomlinoff  : — 

"  On  the  29th  July,  when  the  decision  on  mobilisation  was  made  but  had  not 
yet  been  issued,  the  late  Czar  instructed  me  to  tell  the  German  Ambassador, 
Poiurtales,  that  the  declaration  of  mobilisation  by  Russia  was  no  hostile  act 
against  Germany,  and  he  instructed  me  to  give  to  the  German  Ambassador  the 
assurance  that  Russia  intended  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Germany. 
I  communicated  this  commission  to  Sazonoff.  The  Minister  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  former  German  Ambassador.  He  told  me  that  Count  Pourtales 
would  interpret  in  his  own  way,  and  advised  me  rather  to  have  a  conversation 
with  the  German  military  attache",  who  was  more  at  home  in  these  matters. 
The  military  attache  appeared  at  my  invitation  at  the  General  Staff.  On 
former  occasions  he  appeared  in  military  uniform  punctually  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  only  spoke  Russian.  This  time  he  kept  me  waiting  a  whole  hour, 
appeared  in  civilian  dress,  and  only  spoke  French.  I  pointed  out  that  Russia 
was  not  following  any  aggressive  aims  towards  Germany.  The  Major  answered 
that  unfortunately  mobilisation  in  Russia  had  already  begun.  I  gave  him  the 
assurance  that  it  had  not  yet  begun.  On  that  the  military  attache*  declared 
with  extraordinary  decision  that  on  this  matter  he  had  better  information.  I 
gave  him  the  word  of  honour  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  that  at  that 
moment,  precisely  at  3  o'clock  on  the  29th  July,  mobilisation  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed, I  remember  this  important  moment  in  all  its  details.  The  Major  did 
not  believe  it.  I  offered  to  give  it  to  him  in  writing,  which  he  courteously 
refused.  I  considered  myself  justified  in  giving  such  a  declaration  in  writing 


because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mobilisation  had  at  this  moment  not  been  pro- 
claimed; I  still  had  in  my  pocket  the  Ukase  about  mobilisation." 

This  is  the  version  of  his  evidence  given  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya,"  and  this  is  the 
account  quoted  in  all  German  papers.  The  following  passage,  which  also  occurs  in 
the  "Novoe  Vremya,"  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  German  accounts: — 

"  It  was  thus  that  I  parted  from  the  Major  (i.e.,  von  Eggeling).  From  his 
attitude  on  that  day  I  understood  that  Germany  had  already  decided  in  advance 
upon  war  with  us,  and  that  there  was  no  force  which  could  change  this  war. 
I  understood,  and  I  afterwards  definitely  knew,  that  at  this  moment  Germany 
had  definitely  mobilised,  but  had  been  able  to  do  this  in  secret.  All  this  after- 
wards appeared  in  the  German  journals  and  papers;  everything  was  described 
as  I  related  to  you  now,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  German  press 
asserted  that  at  that  moment  there  was  not  yet  any  mobilisation  in  Germany, 
whereas  Russia  had  already  begun  to  mobilise.  Whereas  I  definitely  assert 
that  the  first  day  of  mobilisation  in  Russia  must  be  considered  the  30th  July."* 

But  this  question  of  the  Januschkevitch-Eggeling  interview  is  of  very  trifling 
importance  compared  with  what  happened  in  the  evening  hours  of  the  29th  July. 
M.  Sazonoff  had  thought  over  the  meaning  of  the  two  messages  which  Count 

*  From  the  account  of  the  Sukhomlinoff  trial  in  the  "  Novoe  Vremya"  for  September  J 
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Pourtales  had  brought  him,  and  especially  that  delivered  at  7  p.m.,  when  the  Count 
had  deliberately  told  him  that  any  development  of  Russian  military  preparations 
implied  German  mobilisation,  "  which  meant  war."  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  since  the  Ukase  for  mobilisation  against  Austria  had  already  been  issued,  war 
w.as  probably  inevitable.  Accordingly  partial  mobilisation  was  no  longer  sufficient, 
and  general  mobilisation  had  better  be  proclaimed  at  once,  ''as  we  cannot  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  Germany  and  must  hasten  on  our  own  military  preparations. 
He  consulted  the  Minister  for  War  [Sukhomlinoff]  and  the  Chief  of  the1  Staff 
[Januschkevitch]  and  found  that  they  had  already  not  only  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  acted  on  it.  They  had,  though  defeated  at  the  ministerial  council  that 
had  met  a  few  hours  before,  drawn  up  a  proclamation  for  general  mobilisation 
signed  by  three  Ministers  [no  doubt  Sukhomlinoff  and  two  others].  But  such  a 
document  was  of  no  value  without  the  Czar's  signature,  which  had  been  withheld. 
Nevertheless  they  had  begun  to  dispatch  secret  orders  for  general  mobilisation  to 
the  higher  military  authorities.  It  would  appear  that  the  two  generals  committed 
the  highly  improper  act  of  passing  out  the  order  for  general,  as  opposed  to  partial, 
mobilisation,  because  they  were  convinced  that  German  action  was  imminent  [as 
indeed  it  was,  whatever  they  might  have  done].  Their  motives  were,  in  a  way, 
patriotic,  as  they  considered  the  decision  of  the  Czar  and  M.  Sazonoff  ruinous  from 
the  military  point  O'f  view.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  Ministers  who 
are  capable  of  such  frank  disobedience  to  the  legitimate  authority  above  them  risk 
their  heads.  They  have  put  the  sovereign  power  to  derision,  and  have  caused  their 
colleagues  to  say  the  thing  that  is  not  true.  For  M.  Sazonoff  had  a  few  hours  back 
explained,  both  to  the  German  and  the  British  Ambassadors  that  only  partial 
mobilisation  had  been  decreed. 

Putting  the  question  of  treason  and  disobedience  aside,  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  two  Russian  Generals  had  a  good  defence  for  their  action  from  the  military 
if  not  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  To  order  general  mobilisation  was  a  grave  step, 
but  the  reasons  for  it  were  obvious.  There  was  clearly  danger  of  war  not  only  with 
Austria  but  with  Germany;  all  the  Russian  Ministers  were  aware  of  this.  Soldiers, 
realizing  the  inevitable  slowness  of  the  concentration  of  their  master's  armies  in 
the  event  of  war,  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  not  a  day  to  be  lost  in  making 
preparations.  The  "  partial  mobilisation  "  scheme  which  had  actually  been  passed 
had  one  obvious  fault — the  largest  army  group  that  Russia  owned  was  the  one 
centred  at  Warsaw,  and  its  units  lay  along  the  Austrian  frontier  in  Galicia  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles.  If  war  with  Austria  was  coming,  this  force  must 
be  utilised,  its  mobilisation  was  inevitable.  But  the  Warsaw  army  faces  not  only 
towards  Cracow  and  Lemberg  but  towards  Posen  and  Dantzig.  Its  preparation 
would  look  like  a  demonstration  against  Germany,  and  would  be'  taken  as  one.  But 
if  Russia  was  to  have  any  advantage  from  her  superior  numbers,  this  army  must 
be  used.  And  if  the  Warsaw  army  were  mobilised,  and  an  open  menace1  to  Germany 
thereby  created,  would  it  not  be  resented  at  once — fair  warning  had  been  given? 
Therefore  military  prudence  demanded  that  the  Wilna  and  the  Petrograd  armies 
should  be  mobilised  also>,  though  they  looked  entirely  toward  the  German  and  not 
the  Austrian  border. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  this  line  of  argument,  and  difficult  to  refute  it.  No 
doubt  the  Russian  Generals  had  good  military  reasons  for  holding  that  general 
mobilisation  was  inevitable' — the  events  of  the  following  day  justified  their  belief. 

But  their  action  was  now  approved  by  the  Foreign  Minister, — who  came  to 
tell  them  that  after  his  interview  at  7  p.m.  with  Count  Pourtales  he  thought  war 
inevitable  and  general  mobilisation  necessary.  Application  was  made  to  the  Czar, 
who  approved  the  alternative — unwelcome  as  it  was  to  him.  After  the  German 
Ambassador's  recent  language  no  other  course  seemed  possible. 

Meanwhile,  not  long  after  the  critical  decision  had  been  taken,  and  general 
mobilisation  approved  by  the  Czar,  there  arrived  in  Petrograd  a  tele'gram  from  the 
German  Emperor.  Sent  off  at  6.30  from  Berlin,  it  must  have  reached  the  hands 
of  the  recipient  perceptibly  later.  It  was  a  reply  to  the  Czar's  appeal  which  had 
gone  off  at  noon,  and  which  contained  the  phrase  concerning  the  waging  of  an 
"ignominious  war"  by  Austria.  These  words  had  evidently  nettled  the  Kaiser: 
his  reply  was  : — 

"The  German  Emperor  to  the  Czar. 

"July  2V,  6.30P.M. 
"  I  have  received  Your  telegram  and  I  share  Your  desire  for  the  consena- 

tion  of  peace.     However,  I  cannot — as  I  told   You    in    my    first    telegram— 
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consider  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  as  an  '  ignominious  war.'  Austria- 
Hungary  knows  from  experience  that  the  promises  of  Serbia  as  long  as  they 
are  merely  on  paper  are  entirely  unreliable. 

"  According  to  my  opinion  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  to  receive  full  guaranty  that  the  promises  of  Serbia  are 
effectively  translated  into  deeds.  In  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  by  the 
explanation  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  that  Austria-Hungary  intended  no 
territorial  gain  at  the  expense  of  Serbia.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  Russia  to  remain  a  spectator  in  the  Austro-Serbian  war 
without  drawing  Europe  into  the  most  terrible  war  it  has  ever  seen.  I  believe 
that  a  direct  understanding  is  possible  and  desirable  between  Your  Govern- 
ment and  Vienna,  an  understanding  which — as  I  have  already  telegraphed 
You — my  Government  endeavours  to  aid  with  all  possible  effort.  Naturally 
military  measures  by  Russia,  which  might  be  construed  as  a  menace  by 
Austria-Hungary,  would  accelerate  a  calamity  .  which  both  of  us  desire  to 
avoid,  and  would  undermine  my  position  as  mediator,  which — upon  Your 
appeal  to  my  friendship  and  aid — I  willingly  accepted. 

(Signed)         "WILHELM." 

There  is  a  certain  difference  between  the  wording  of  this  telegram  and  a 
definite  declaration  of  an  intention  to  mobilise,  such  as  Count  Pourtales  had  made 
that  same  afternoon — his  second  interview  with  M.  Sazonoff  must  have  been  over 
long  before  a  Berlin  telegram  sent  off  at  6.30  reached  the  Czar's  hands.  Neverthe- 
less the  message  was  sufficiently  disquieting  :  it  restated  the  thesis  that  any  Russian 
military  measures  menacing  Austria-Hungary  would  accelerate  war.  Austria 
may  mobilise,  but  Russia  may  make  no  similar  counter-move.  The  "  declaration 
of  territorial  disinterestedness  "  by  Vienna  is  alleged  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  any  danger  to  Serbian  independence.  This  declaration  had  already  been 
made  to  Russia  by  Count  Szapary,  and  had  been  rejected  as  insufficient.  It  was 
disheartening  to  find  the  highest  authority  in  Germany  taking  up  the  Austrian 
theme  in  its  entirety.  Nevertheless  the  Czar,  seeing  the  difference  in  expression 
between  this  message  and  the  abrupt  declarations  of  Count  Pourtales,  hesitated. 
He  began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  postponing  general  mobilisation,  and  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  chance  of  mediation,  which  M.  Sazonoff  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
were  still  pressing.* 

The  first  result  of  his  mental  indecision  was  the  despatch  of  a  telegram  to  the 
Kaiser  in  the  following  terms,  and  sent  off  soon  before  midnight:— 

"Thanks  for  your  telegram,  which  is  conciliatory,  while  the  official 
message  presented  by  your  Ambassador  to  my  Foreign  Minister  was  conveyed 
in  a  very  different  tone.  I  beg  you  to  explain  the  difference.  It  would  be  right 
to  give  over  the  Austro-Serbian  problem  to  the  Hague  Conference.  I  trust  in 
your  wisdom  and  friendship."! 

*  That  not  only  the  Czar,  but  some  of  his  entourage,  looked  upon  the  Kaiser's  telegram  as  a  possible 
way  of  detente,  and  hoped  still  that  matters  might  be  arranged  peacefully,  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  telegram 
from  the  German  military  attache  at  Petrograd  sent  directly  to  William  II  (not  to  the  German  Foreign  Office), 
which  is  printed  as  exhibit  18  of  the  German  White  Book.  It  must  have  been  despatched  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  but  relates  to  the  matters  of  the  evening  of  the  29th : — 

"July  30,  1914. 

"Prince  Troubetzkoi  said  to  me  yesterday,  after  causing  Your  Majesty's  telegram  to  be  delivered  at 
once  to  Czar  Nicholas,  'thank  God  that  a  telegram  of  Your  Emperor  has  come.'  He  has  just  told  me  the 
telegram  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Czar,  but  as  the  mobilisation  against  Austria  had  already 
been  ordered  and  Sazonoff  had  convinced  His  Majesty  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retreat,  His 
Majesty  was  sorry  he  conld  not  change  it  any  more.  I  then  told  him  that  the  guilt  for  the  measureless 
consequences  lay  at  the  door  of  premature  mobilisation  against  Austria-Hungary,  which  after  all  was 
involved  merely  in  a  local  war  with  Serbia,  for  Germany's  answer  was  clear,  and  the  responsibility 
rested  upon  Russia,  which  ignored  Austria-Hungary's  assurance  that  it  had  no  intentions  of  territorial 
gain  in  Serbia.  Austria-Hungary  mobilised  against  Serbia  and  not  against  Russia,  and  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Russia.  I  further  added  that  in  German)"  one  could  not 
understand  any  more  Russia's  phrase  that '  she  could  not  desert  her  brethren  in  Serbia,'  after  the  horrible 
crime  of  Serajevo.  I  told  bim  finally  he  need  not  wonder  if  Germany's  army  were  to  be  mobilised." 

Note  that  Prince  Troubetzkoi  did  not  know  that  his  master  was  just  about  to  countermand  the  n-obilisation 
he  had  approved,  and  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  One  would  suppose  that  the  Prince  had  just 
heard  the  Czar  lament  that  it  could  not  be  done,  yet  a  few  minutes  later  he  did  his  best  to  stop  it  altogether 
The  whole  incident  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  indecision  of  Nicholas  II. 

f  Not  published  in  the  German  White  Book  as  part  of  the  series  of  Imperial  telegrams,  but  communicated 
to  the  press  by  the  Russian  Government  on  January  31,  1915,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  as  genuine  by 
the  German  Government. 
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The  Czar's  next  move,  in  his  moment  of  indecision,  was  to  ring  up  the 
Minister  of  War  upon  the  telephone,  and  to  tell  him  to  counter-order  the  general 
mobilisation  which  had  been  authorised  by  him  only  some  two  or  three  hours  before. 
The  account  of  what  happens  is  given  as  follows  by  General  Sukhomlinoff  at  his 
trial  in  September  1917:— 

"In  the  night  before  the  30th  July  the  ex-Czar  called  me  up  on  the 
telephone,  and  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  off  the  mobilisation  in 
the  three*  military  districts.  But  mobilisation  was  then  already  going  on 
splendidly,  and  the  order  to  break  it  off  was  identical  with  the  complete 
cancellation  of  mobilisation,  as,  on  account  of  technical  impossibilities,  it 
could  not  be  broken  off,  but  only  completely  cancelled,  as  so  much  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  preliminary  preparation  and  despatch  of  the  new  maps,  &c.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  to  the  ex-Czar  that,  according  to  my  conviction,  the 
telegram  of  the  Emperor  William  in  itself  guaranteed  absolutely  nothing,  and 
only  contained  the  promise  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  Austria,  a  promise 
which  bound  him  to  nothing  and  pledged  no  one.  I  also  pointed  put  that  in 
the  meantime  Germany,  as  well  as  Austria,  were  occupied  with  mobilisation,  and 
we  might  be  completely  unprepared  for  war.  The  Czar,  however,  maintained 
his  opinion,  and  I  made  the  following  proposal  to  him :  '  If  your  Majesty  does 
not  believe  me  that  it  is  technically  impossible  to  interrupt  the  mobilisation, 
will  your  Majesty  apply  to  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff?' 

The  agony  of  mind  of  the  General  can  best  be  realised  when  we  remember  that 
he  had  most  illegally  issued  the  mobilisation  order  to  all  Russia,  in  the  early  after- 
noon, and  that  he  was  about  to  be  detected  in  his  abuse  of  authority.  His  narrative 
goes  on: — 

"  I  received  a  direct  command,  a  definite  command,  which  allowed  of  no 
kind  of  objection.  I  was  completely  dumbfounded.  Mobilisation  had  already 
been  declared,  and  if  it  were  to  be  revoked  a  catastrophe  threatened.  What 
was  I  to  do?  I  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  cancel  the  mobilisation,  that 
•  technically  it  could  not  be  carried  through ;  what  would  then  happen  in 
Russia?  God  knows  what  a  mess  we  should  have  been  in.  I  felt  that  I  was 
being  done  for." 

The  Czar,  ignorant  of  what  the  two  Generals  had  been  doing,  adopted  the 
Minister  of  War's  suggestion  that  he  should  consult  the  Chief  of  the  Staff.  General 
Januschkevitch  was  accordingly  ' '  rung  up. "  The  new  departure  was  as  appalling 
to  him  as  it  had  been  to  Sukhomlinoff.  His  narrative  runs  : — 

"  In  the  evening  of  that  same  day  I  was  rung  up  ('  The  witness,'  says  the 
report,  '  does  not  mention  the  Czar  by  name,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
speaking  of  him  ') ,  and  was  asked  to  say  how  matters  stood  with  regard  to 
the  mobilisation.  I  replied  that  the  Chief  of  the  Mobilisation  Section  was 
already  sending  out  telegrams.  I  was  then  told  that  a  telegram  had  been 
received  from  Emperor  Wilhelm  assuring  the  Monarch  on  his  word  of  honour 
that  Germany  would  not  come  out  against  Russia,  if  Russia  were  to  cancel 
the  general  mobilisation.  I  must  add  here  (the  witness  continued)  that) 
throughout  July  I  had  noticed  signs  of  a  remarkable  extent  of  knowledge  pre- 
vailing in  Germany.  All  the  most  secret  military  measures  of  Russia  had  been 
immediately  known  in  Germany.  Each  time  I  had  been  ringing  up  over  my 

telephone  I  noticed  that  somebody  was   listening They    always    and 

everywhere  had  spies.  It  was  only  possible  to  speak  with  Tsarskoye  Selo, 
without  risk  of  being  overheard,  by  direct  wire.  I  then  implored  the  Monarch 
not  to  cancel  the  order  for  a  general  mobilisation.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
such  a  cancellation  would  spoil  the  mobilisation  plan,  and  would  render  a  new 
rapid  mobilisation  impossible.  But  Wilhelm's  word  of  honour  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  I  was  ordered  to  proclaim  a  partial  mobilisation.  I  imme- 
diately reported  this  to  Sazonoff,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  from  the  military  and  the  political  point  of 
view  this  was  a  hopeless  move.    For  the  Generals  were  ordered  to  substitute  partial 

*  This  undoubtedly  means  the  Wilna,  Warsaw,  Petrograd  districts,  on  the  front  opposite  Germany. 
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for  general  mobilisation,  not  to  countermand  all  mobilisation  whatever.  Yet  the 
Kaiser's  telegram  of  6.30,  on  which  the  Czar  was  taking  action*,  spoke  of  the 
mobilisation  against  Austria — "  any  military  measures  which  can  be  construed  as  a 
menace  to  Austria-Hungary  '  —as  the  stumbling-block  There  woulu  have  been 
no  result  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  mere  cancelling  of  preparations  against  Germany 
while  those  against  Austria  were  allowed  to  continue.  The  Czar  ordered  this 
hopeless  half -measure  to  be  taken;  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  deliberately  took  upon 
himself  to  disobey.  We  now  go  back  to  General  Sukhomlinoff's  confevSsion.  He  tells 
how  he  referred  his  master  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter 
might  tuirn  the  Czar's  purpose.  He  then  continues: — 

"Half  an  hour  later  General  Januschkevitch  rang  me  up.  He  told  me 
that  the  Czar  had  ordered  him  to  stop  the  mobilisation.  '  What  did  you 
reply?'  I  asked.  '  I  replied,'  said  he,  '  that  it  was  technically  impossible,  but 
he  nevertheless  ordered  me  to  stop.  What  shall  I  do?'  'Do  nothing,'  said  I. 
Thus  it  was  I  who  ordered  that  the  mobilisation  should  continue  in  spite  of 
the  Czar's  will,  and  General  Januschkevitch  endlessly  thanked  me  for  that." 

Thus  Sukhomlinoff  made  himself  a  party  to  a  second  act  of  disobedience. 
The  first  had  been  the  previous  issuing  of  an  order  for  general  instead  of  partial 
mobilisation,  the  second  was  the  ignoring  of  the  Czar's  clear  command  to  suspend 
the  general  mobilisation  at  midnight. 

It  is  curious  to  discover  from  the  reports  of  the  Sukhomlinoff  trial  that  some 
at  least  of  the  lawyers  engaged  in  the  trial  thought  that  Januschkevitch  was  lying, 
when  he  said  that  the  Czar  merely  substituted  the  smaller  for  the  larger  mobilisa- 
tion in  the  counter-orders  which  he  gave  out  at  midnight.  He  was  cross-questioned 
upon  the  point,  and'  stuck  to  his  point.  The  repOTt  runs  :— 

"  Witness  Januschkevitch  is  again  called.  A  duel  takes  place  between 
the  defence  and  the  accuser  as  to  which  of  the  versions  is  correct.  Did  the  late 
Czar  command  that  mobilisation  should  be  completely  stopped,  or  did  it  refer 
only  to  the  substitution  of  partial  for  complete  mobilisation?  Januschkevitch 
maintains  his  opinion,  adds,  however,  that  he  cannot  any  longer  remember  the 
details  of  his  conversation  with  Sukhomlinoff.  On  the  other  hand,  he  remem- 
bers quite  well  that  with  the  former  Emperor  he  had  spoken  only  about  the 
substitution  of  partial  mobilisation  for  complete  mobilisation." 

Still  further  pressed  in  cross-examination,  and  confronted  with  some  extracts 
from  Sukhomlinoff's  evidence,  the  General  wavered  : — 

'  He  replied  that  possibly  his  memory  failed  him,  and  he  might  be  mis- 
taken, but,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  the  conversation  was  only  about  cancelling 
the  general  mobilisation." 

Oddly  enough  the  Czar's  midnight  hesitations  had  no  practical  effect  on  the 
progress  of  events;  the  two  Generals  allowed  their  military  preparations  to  proceed, 
and  their  master  had  no  knowledge  of  them;  but  meanwhile  the  general  outlook 
was  growing  hourly  worse,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  situation  had  become  so 
much  more  embittered  that  the  idea  of  demobilisation  had  passed  out  of  the  realm 
of  the  practical,  even  for  the  wavering  mind  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  one  more  curious  incident  which  must  be  added 
to  the  record  of  the  busy  night  of  the  29th-30th.  Like  the  Czar's  tentative  demobili- 
sation order,  it  was  probably  a  result  of  the  German  Emperor's  telegram  of 
6.30  P.M.  It  appears  that  Count  Pourtales  had  been  thinking,  down  to  the  last 
moment,  that  his  threats  of  the  afternoon  would  have  brought  M.  Sazonoff  to  the 
stage  of  surrender.  Finding  that  the  Russians  had  stiffened  their  backs,  and  pro 
bably  having  pondered  over  his  master's  recent  telegram,  he  appears  to  have 
thought  that  he  had  perhaps  gone  too  far — or  conceivably  he  may  have  merely  been 
wishing  to  escape  personal  and  direct  responsibility  for  'the  rupture.  At  any  rate 
he  took  the  curious  step  of  calling  on  M.  Sazonoff  very  late  at  night,  and  asking 
him  whether  there  were  any  conditions  on  which  Russia  would  consent  to  counter- 
mand her  mobilisation;  he  said  that  he  would  send  them  off  at  once  to  Berlin  as  a 
last  hope1."  We  have  two  accounts  of  this  proceeding  from  M.  Sazonoff,  one 
his  own  formal  official  note  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  the  others  his 
private  and  confidential  versions  of  it  given  to  Sir  George  Buchanan  and  M. 
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Paleologue;  they  agree  entirely.       All  three  are  dated  the  30th  July,  midnight 
having  gone  by.     The  first  reads  as  follows  :— 

"  The  German  Ambassador,  who  has  just  left  me,  has  asked  whether 
Russia  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  which  Austria  might  give — 
that  she  would  not  violate  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia — and 
whether  we  could  not  indicate  upon  what  conditions  we  would  agree  to 
suspend  our  military  preparations.  I  dictated  to  him  the  following  declara- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  Berlin  for  immediate  action : — 

"'Si    1'Autriche,     reconnaissant  'If    Austria,    recognising    that 

que     la     question     austro-serbe     a  the     Austro-Serbian    question    has 

assume*  le  caractere  d'une   question  assumed  the  character  of  a  question 

europe*enne,     se     declare     prete     a  of  European  interest,  declares  her- 

e'liminer     de     son     ultimatum     les  self   ready   to    eliminate    from    her 

points    qui    portent    atteinte    aux  ultimatum  points  which  violate  the 

droits   souverains   de  la   Serbie,   la  sovereign  rights  of   Serbia,  Russia 

Russie   s'engage    a  cesser    ses    pre*-  engages  to  stop   her    military    pre- 

paratifs  militaires.'  parations.' ' 

"  Please  inform  me  at  once  by  telegraph  what  attitude  the  German 
Government  will  adopt  in  face  of  this  fresh  proof  of  our  desire  to  do  the  utmost 
possible  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question,  for  we  cannot  allow  such  dis- 
cussions to  continue  solely  in  order  that  Germany  and  Austria  may  gain  time  for 
their  military  preparations."* 

The  second  and  more  interesting  narrative,  given  to  the  British  Ambassador, 
shows  M.  Sazonoff's  impression  that  Count  Pourtales  had  been  "bluffing"  before, 
and  had  not  understood  that  Russia  was  not  to  be  bullied.  It  runs  as  follows: — 

"  German  Ambassador  had  a  second  interview  with  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  2  A.M.,  when  former  completely  broke  down  on  seeing  that  war  was 
inevitable.  He  appealed  to  M.  Sazonoff  to  make  some  suggestion  which  he 
could  telegraph  to  German  Government  as  a  last  hope.  M.  Sazonoff  accord- 
ingly drew  up  and  handed  to  German  Ambassador  a  formula  in  French,  of 
which  following  is  translation  : — 

'  If  Austria,  recognising  that  her  conflict  with  Serbia  has  assumed 

character  of  question  of  European    interest,    declares    herself    ready    to 

eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  points  which  violate  principle  of  sovereignty 

of  Serbia,  Russia  engages  to  stop  all  military  preparations.'  " 

'  Preparations  for  general    mobilisation  will  be  proceeded    with  if  this 

proposal  is  rejected  by  Austria,  and  inevitable  result  will  be  a  European  war. 

Excitement  here  har-  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  if  Austria  refuses  to  make  a 

concession,  Russia  cannot  hold  back,  and  now  that  she  knows  that  Germany 

is  arming,  she  can  hardly  postpone,  for  strategical  reasons,  converting  partial 

into  general  mobilisation.''! 

The  French  Ambassador's  version  gives  still  more  details  of  the  conversation  :— 

"  St.  Petersburg,  July  30,  1914. 

'  The  German  Ambassador  came  to-night  and  again  urged  on  M. 
Sazonoff,  but  in  less  categorical  terms,  that  Russia  should  cease  her  military 
preparations,  and  affirmed  that  Austria  would  not  infringe  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Serbia. 

'  It  is  not  only  the  territorial  integrity  of  Serbia  which  we  must  safe- 
guard,' answered  M.  Sazonoff,  'but  also  her  independence  and  her  sovereignty. 
We  cannot  allow  Serbia  to  become  a  vassal  of  Austria.' 

'  M.  Sazonoff  added  :  '  The  situation  is  too  serious  for  me  not  to  tell  you 
all  that  is  in  my  mind.  Bv  inter venirig  at  St.  Petersburg  while  she  refuses  to 
intervene  at  Vienna,  Germany  is  only  seeking  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  allow 
Austria  to  crush  the  little  Serbian  kingdom  before  Russia  can  come  to  its  aid. 
But  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  so  anxious  to  prevent  war  that  I  am  going  to 
make  a  new  proposal  to  you  in  his  name.' 

*  Russian  Orange  Book,  document  60. 

f  British  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  document  97 
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'"If  Austria,  recognising  that  her  dispute  with  Serbia  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  question  of  European  interest,  declares  herself  ready 
to  eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  the  clauses  which  are  damaging  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Serbia,  Russia  undertakes  to  stop  all  military  preparations.' 

"Count  Pourtales  promised  to  support  this  proposal  with  bis  Govern- 
ment. 

"  In  the  mind  of  M.  Sazonoff,  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  Austria 
would  have,  as  a  logical  corollary,  the  opening  of  a  discussion  by  the  Powers 
in  London. 

"  The  Russian  Government  again  show  by  their  attitude  that  they  are 
neglecting  nothing  in  order  to  stop  the  conflict. 

"PALiOLOGUE."* 

The  reason  why  the  tardy  resolve  of  Nicholas  II  to  withdraw  general  mobilisa- 
tion could  have  had  no  effect,  even  if  it  had  not  been  thwarted  by  his  War  Minister 
and  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  was  that  the  extreme  decision  had  already  been  taken  in 
Berlin,  and  a  rupture  was  inevitable.  Acting  on  the  situation  as  it  stood  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th  July,  when  Count  Pourtales  had  issued  his  formal  threat  of 
German  mobilisation  ("which  means  war"),  and  M.  Sazonoff  had  refused  to  be 
moved,  and  had  announced  the  publication  of  the  Ukase  calling  under  arms  the 
four  Southern  army  districts,  the  Kaiser  had  called  together  the  whole  body  of 
his  chief  military  and  political  advisers.  Thev  met  at  Potsdam  somewhere  between 
8  o'clock  and  11;  presumably  the  last  governing  document  before  them  was 
Count  Pourtales'  telegram  of  the  early  afternoon,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  delivered 
his  threat,  but  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  dissuade  Sazonoff  from  the  idea  that 
Serbia  could  not  now  be  deserted  by  Russia."  The  Kaiser's  telegram  of  6.30  must 
have  been  sent  off  before  the  meeting,  with  no  expectation  that  it  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  Czar,  after  the  events  at  the  Russian  Council  of  Ministers.  Whether 
the  Czar's  counter-telegram  professing  the  strongest  desire  for  peace,  and  suggest- 
ing a  reference  to  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  arrived  during  or  after 
the  German  "  Kronrath  "  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  anv  rate  it  was  disregarded, 
and  no  mention  of  it  was  ever  made  in  any  German  statement  of  the  negotiations 
between  Berlin  and  Petrograd.  Nor  was  it  printed  in  the  Berlin  White  Book. 

What  was  the  procedure  at  the  Potsdam  meeting,  and  what  the  division  of 
opinion — if  there  was  any — between  the  high  personages  present  .it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say.  Years  may  elapse  before  any  trustworthy  account  of  it  is 
published.  But  of  the  importance  of  the  decision  we  have  the  best  possible  evidence 
from  what  the  German  Chancellor  said  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  the 
moment  that  the  meeting  was  over.  It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  Edward  Goschen's 
account  of  his  interview  with  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  dated  the  29th  July 
and  not  the  30th  July,  i.e.,  it  must  have  taken  place  before  midnight,  and  the 
Chancellor  had  time  to  make  the  half-hour's  motor  ride  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin 
after  the  termination  of  the  Council,  which  must  therefore  have  broken  up  not  later 
than  11  o'clock. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen's  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  (Telegraphic.)  Berlin,  July  29,  1914. 

'  I  was  asked  to  call  upon  the  Chancellor  to-night.  His  Excellency  had 
just  returned  from  Potsdam. 

'  He  said  that  should  Austria  be  attacked  by  Russia,  a  European  con- 
flagration might,  he  feared,  become  inevitable,  owing  to  Germany's  obligations 
as  Austria's  ally,  in  spite  of  his  continued  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  He  then 
proceeded  to  make  the  following  strong  bid  for  British  neutrality.  He  said 
that  it  was  clear,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  the  main  principle  which 
governed  British  policy,  that  Great  Britain  would  never  stand  by  and  allow 
France  to  be  crushed  in  any  conflict  there  might  be.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  object  at  which  Germany  aimed.  Provided  that  neutrality  of  Great  Britain 
;  were  certain,  every  assurance  would  be  given  to  the  British  Government  that 
the  Imperial  Government  aimed  at  no  territorial  acquisitions  at  the  expense 
of  France  should  they  prove  victorious  in  any  war  that  might  ensue. 
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"I  questioned  his  Excellency  about  the  French  colonies,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  a  similar  undertaking  in  that  respect.  As  regards 
Holland,  however,  his  Excellency  said  that,  so  long  as  Germany's  adversaries 
respected  the  integrity  and  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  was 
ready  to  give  His  Majesty's  Government  an  assurance  that  she  would  do  like- 
wise. It  depended  upon  the  action  of  France  what  operations  Germany  might 
be  forced  to  enter  upon  in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war  was  over  Belgian 
integrity  would  be  respected  if  she  had  not  sided  against  Germany. 

"  His  Excellency  ended  by  saying  that  ever  since  he  had  been  Chancellor 
the  object  of  his  policy  had  been,  as  you  were  aware,  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing with  England ;  he  trusted  that  these  assurances  might  form  the  basis 
of  that  understanding  which  he  so  much  desired.  He  had  in  mind  a  general 
neutrality  agreement  between  England  and  Germany,  though  it  was  of  course 
at  the  present  moment  too  early  to  discuss  details,  and  an  assurance  of  British 
neutrality  in  the  conflict  which  present  crisis  might  possibly  produce,  would 
enable  him  to  look  forward  to  realisation  of  his  desire. 

"In  reply  to  his  Excellency's  enquiry  how  I  thought  his  request  would 
appeal  to  you,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  at  this  stage  of 
events  you  would  care  to  bind  yourself  to  any  course  of  action,  and  that  I  was 
of  opinion  that  you  would  desire  to  retain  full  liberty.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  Council  from  which  the  Chancellor 
had  just  emerged  had  made  its  declaration  in  favour  of  war,  and  was  talking  stock 
of  the  consequences,  for  under  no  other  circumstances  would  Herr  vpaTBethmaJiin- 
Hollweg  have  used  such  plain  language  about  probable  war  with/France,  or  have 
raised  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Such  subjects  would 
not  have  been  introduced  unless  things  were  known  to  be  upon  the  edge  of  a 
catastrophe.  They  were  dangerous  topics  to  touch  upon  with  a  British 
Ambassador,  unless  it  were  certain  that  the  course  of  events  must  bring  them  into 
practical  prominence  within  the  next  two  days.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Chancellor 
still  thought  that  Great  Britain  might  be  kept  out  of  the  war,  and  that  his  "very 
strong  bid  "  for  British  neutrality  was  well  worth  making.  If  he  had  thought 
otherwise,  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all  on  the  subjects  which  he  took  in  hand. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Sir  Edward  Goschen  was  afterwards  toldf  that  the  Chancellor 
would  never  have  used  the  language  that  he  did,  if  he  had  then  been  in  receipt  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky's  telegram  of  the  same  evening,  which  gave  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told  the  Prince  that,  if  France  became  involved  in  the 
war,  anything  might  happen,  and  that  the  friendly  tone  of  the  conversation  must 
not  be  taken  as  implying  that  Great  Britain  might  not  intervene  if  important 
British  interests  were  concerned. 

The  receipt  of  this  "  strong  bid  "  in  Whitehall  roused  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
absolute  indignation,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  in  his  reply  sent  early  next  morning  : — 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen. 

11  (Telegraphic.)  "  Foreign  Office,  July  30,  1911 

"  Re  your  telegram  of  29th  July. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
Chancellor's  proposal  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  neutrality  on  such 
terms. 

"What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand  by  while  French  colonies 
are  taken  and  France  is  beaten,  so  long  as  Germany  does  not  take  French 
territory  as  distinct  from  the  colonies. 

"  From  the  material  point  of  view  such  a  proposal  is  unacceptable,  for 
France,  without  further  territory  in  Europe  being  taken  from  her,  could  be 
so  crushed  as  to  lose  her  position  as  a  Great  Power,  and  become  subordinate 
to  German  policy. 

c<  Altogether  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  to  make  this 
bargain  with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  France,  a  disgrace  from  which  the 
good  name  of  this  country  would  never  recover. 

*  British  Diplomatic  Documents,  No.  85. 

t  By  ELerr  von  Jagow  on  the  following  day  (British  Diplomatic  Documents,  No.  98,  last  paragraph). 
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"  The  Chancellor  also  in  effect  asks  us  to  bargain  away  whatever  obliga- 
tion or  interest  we  have  as  regards  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  could  not 
entertain  that  bargain  either. 

"Having  said  so  much,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  whether  the  prospect 
of  a  future  general  neutrality  agreement  between  England  and  Germany  offered 
positive  advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  us  for  tying  our  hands  now.  We 
must  preserve  our  full  freedom  to  act  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  us  to 
require,  in  any  such  unfavourable  and  regrettable  development  of  the  present 
crisis  as  the  Chancellor  contemplates. 

' '  You  should  speak  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  above  sense,  and  add  most 
earnestly  that  the  one  way  of  maintaining  the  good  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  is  that  they  should  continue  to  work  together  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  if  we  succeed  in  this  object,  the  mutual  relations  of  Germany 
and  England  will,  I  believe,  be  ipso  facto  improved  and  strengthened.  For 
that  object  His  Majesty's  Government  will  work  in  that  way  with  all  sincerity 
and  goodwill. 

"  And  I  will  say  this  :.If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the 
present  crisis  safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some 
arrangement  to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be 
assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or 
her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves  jointly  or  separately.  I  have 
desired  this  and  worked  for  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  through  the  last  Balkan  crisis, 
and,  Germany  having  a  corresponding  object,  our  relations  sensibly  improved. 
The  idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to  form  the  subject  of  definite  pro- 
posals, but  if  this  present  crisis,  so  much  more  acute  than  anv  that  Europe  has 
gone  through  for  generations,  be  safely  passed,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  relief 
and  reaction  which  will  follow,  mav  make  possible  some  more  definite  rap- 
prochement between  the  Powers  than  has  been  possible  hitherto.* 

It  is  curious  to  see  a  few  days  later  that  Herr^on  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  ready 
to  make  once  again  proposals  amounting  to  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  definitely 
styled  "  a  disgrace  from  which  the  good  name  of  Britain  would  never  recover." 
It  was  very  difficult  to  convince  the  German  Foreign  Office  that  the  policy  of  a 
British  Liberal  Government  would  not,  in  the  end,  be  determined  by  the  wish  to 
keep  out  of  trouble  at  all  costs.  In  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  the  4th  August, 
the  Chancellor  said  :  ' '  We  have  informed  the  British  Government  that  so  long  as 
Great  Britain  remains  neutral,  our  fleet  will  not  attack  the  northern  coast  of 
France,  and  we  will  not  violate  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of 
Belgium."  Evidently  he  thought  the  offer  worth  repeating,  despite  of  the  reception 
which  it  had  met  when  first  broached  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen.f 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  worth  while  recalling  at  this  point  what  a  curious   concep- 
tion of  keeping  inviolate  the  "territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  Belgium  ' 
the  Chancellor  possessed.  He  was  just  announcing  that  the  German  army  had  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontier  in  despite  of  protests  from  King  Albert's  Government.     But 
"Not  hat  kein  Gebot,"  as  he  shamelessly  remarked.    Of  this  more  in  its  proper  place 

In  reflecting  on  the  Strange  doings  in  Petrograd,  Potsdam,  and  Berlin  between 
2  P.M.  on  the  29th  July  and  2  A.M.  on  the  30th,  there  are  several  salient  problems 
to  be  noted.  On  one  of  them  we  shall  never,  as  it  seems,  get  full  information:  the 
Czar  and  General  Januschkevitch  lie  in  bloody  graves,  both  murdered  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks: there  is  no  probability  that  any  further  record  of  their  conversation  will 
ever  come  to  hand.  But  there  are  more  important  points  to  be  settled.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  is  the  mentality  of  the  German  Chancellor  and  Count  Pourtales. 
The  telegram  sent  by  the  former  was  such  a  direct  threat  of  war,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  transmitted  it  to  M.  Sazonoff  was  so  uncompromising,  that 
the  natural  interpretation  of  their  action  would  be  that  they  simply  desired  war. 
But  many  competent  observers  think  that  it  was  in  the  real  intention  no  more  than 
a  supreme  and  brutal  piece  of  "bluffing."  In  especial  there  is  first-hand  evidence 
that  Count  Pourtales  had  something  like  a  physical  breakdown  that  evening,  after 
he  realised  that  the  res/ult  of  his  warlike  message  had  been  to  harden  the  hearts  of 
the  Russian  Ministers.  ^We  know  that  the  Chancellor  had  repeatedly  informed  him 
before  that  M.  Sazonoff  would  yield  to  pressure  at  the  last  minute.  This  is  to  be 
noted  not  only  in  the  telegram  printed  on  page  54,  but  in  another  of  the  27th,  in  which 

*  B.D.C.,  No.  101 

The  Chancellor's  speech  of  August  4,  in  German  White  Book,  last  paragraph  but  two. 
(924)  F 
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Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  observed  that  if  only  Vienna  kept  on  repeating  its 
"territorial  disinterestedness  "  declaration  Russia  would  have  got  all  that  she 
could  expect,  and  no  war  would  follow.  Hence  Count  Pourtales  may  well  have 
collapsed  at  seeing  the  result  of  his  blustering  message ;  hence  perhaps  his  midnight 
visit  and  strange  alteration  of  tone. 

The  second  point  of  difficulty  is  to  make  out  the  Czar's  mentality  on  that  even- 
ing. That  he  was  habitually  infirm  of  purpose  is  sufficiently  well  known.  But 
how  he  could  have  read  into  the  Kaiser's  telegrams  any  note  of  weakening,  how  he 
could  have  found  in  his  cousin's  language  any  assurance  that  war  would  be  averted 
if  partial  were  substituted  for  general  mobilisation,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  All  the 
Kaiser's  telegrams  were  couched  in  very  uncompromising  terms.  Apparently 
Nicholas  II  was  accustomed  to  receive  directions  from  him,  and  in  memory  of  old 
times  "trusted  in  his  wisdom  and  friendship"  without  studying  too  closely  his 
actual  words. 

The  third  problem  is  to  discover  why  the  obvious  resolution  in  favour  of  war 
by  the  Potsdam  Council  of  the  night  of  July  29  did  not  result  in  a  declaration  of 
war  early  upon  the  30th.  Commentators,  both  German  and  Allied1,,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  delay  was  made  to  allow  of  an  answer  being  received  from 
London  on  the  point  of  the  Chancellor's  "  strong  bid  for  British  neutrality."  The 
answer  was  not  the  one  expected,  when  it  came;  but  meanwhile  a  day  had  been 
lost.  This  seems  a  reasonable  explanation. 
But  to  return  to  the  course  of  events. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

German  Mobilisation  Threatened,  July  30. 

As  we  have  now  seen,  the  condition. of  affairs  at  Petrograd  at  daybreak  on  the 
30th  July  was  as  follows:  The  order  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  four  southern  army 
groups  had  been  signed  and  promulgated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day, 
despite  of  Count  Pourtales'  threats  of  the  27th.  Generals  Sukhomlinoff  and 
Januschkevitch  had  surreptitiously  and  illegally  turned  this  order  into  one  for 
general  mobilisation,  but  had  kept  the  matter  so  dark  that  only  a  few  of  the  senior 
members  of  their  staffs  had  yet  realised  the  difference.  Meanwhile,  M.  Sazonoff, 
since  the  signing  of  the  partial-mobilisation  Ukase  in  the  afternoon,  had  been 
having  his  second  disquieting  interview  with  Count  Pourtales,  who  had  told  him 
that  German  mobilisation  would  be  "automatic"  when  Austria  was  onice 
threatened,  and  that  further  preparations  on  the  Russian  part  meant  war.  This 
had  so  far  filled  the  Russian  Minister  with  despair  of  a  settlement  that  he  had 
persuaded  his  master  to  authorise  general  mobilisation,  and!  telegraphed  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  abroad  that  "  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  hasten  on  our 
military  preparations,  and  to  assume  that  war  is  probably  inevitable."1*  The  Czar, 
somewhere  about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,!  had  been  seized  with  dismay  at  the 
prospect,  had  countermanded  the  anti-German  mobilisation  but  not  the  anti- 
Austrian,  and  had  sent  o<ff  to  Berlin  a  propitiatory  telegram  suggesting  the  arbitra- 
tion of  The  Hague  Tribunal.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  repeated  disobedience  of 
Sukhomlinoff  and  Januschikevitch,  the  telegrams  setting  general  mobilisation  in 
action  were  continuing  to  pass  over  the  Russian  wires.  Then  had  come  the  puzzling 
call  of  Count  Pourtales  at  2  A.M.  with  the  final  proposal  of  the  "  last  hope  "  terms, 
and  M.  Sazonoff  had  drawn  up  the  new  draft  of  conditions  under  which  Russia 
would  undertake  to  "stop  her  military  preparations." 

All  this  is  certain ;  what  is  much  more  doubtful  is  the  next  step.  The  very  un- 
trustworthy Januschkevitch  says  that  after  having  had  his  telephone  conversation 
with  the  Czar  about  demobilisation,  and  his  subsequent  wire  talk  with  Sukhomlinoff, 
he  ordered  his  carriage,  drove  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  made  a  clean 
breast  to  Sazonoff  of  what  he  had  done,  arguing  that  the  countermanding  of  general 
mobilisation  was  now  technically  impossible— whatever  the  Czar  might  wish.  He 
says  that  he  found  that  Sazonoff  was  quite  of  the  same  opinion,  and  easily  consented 
to  overruling  the  Imperial  will.  "  He  said  that  he  would  draw  up  a  new  report, 
and  present  it  to  the  Monarch  in  the  morning,  approving  general  mobilisation."  If 

*  Orange  Book,  No.  58. 

t  Sir  George  Buchanan  says  in  his  confidential  memorandum  of  September  15,  1917,  that  at  11  o'clock 
at  night  on  the  29th  the  French  Ambassador  was  told  by  an  official  that  secret  preparations  were  on  foot  for 
general  mobilisation  :  half  an  hour  later  th.e  Czar  countermanded  everything. 
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this  interview  ever  took  place,  was  it  before  or  after  Count  Pourtales'  visit  at  2  A.M.? 
The  scheme  of  times  makes  either  alternative  possible.  If  the  telephone  conversa- 
tions had  been  protracted,  and  broken  by  interruptions — as  they  may  well  have  been 
— the  hour  of  the  alleged  visit  may  have  been  very  late.  If  they  had  been  short 
though  animated,  the  hour  may  have  been  decidedly  before  2  A.M.  But  it  will 
require  better  evidence  than  that  of  General  Januschkevitch  to  enable  the  historian 
to  straighten  out  the  whole  tale.  The  depositions  of  M.  Sazonoff  are  required ,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  clea,r  idea  of  what  happened. 

Here  ends  the  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  busy  night  of  the  29th  July ;  subse- 
quent events  belong  to  the  morning  of  the  30th.  Very  early  the  Czar  must  have 
received  the  subjoined  telegram  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  is  a  truculent  reply 
to  the  message  which  he  had  sent  off  somewhere  about  10.30  or  11  o'clock  on  the 
previous  night,  in  which  he  had  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Kaiser's 
language  differed  greatly  from  the  uncompromising  threatenings  of  Count 
Pourtales,  and  then  suggested  the  use  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration. 

"  The  German  Emperor  to  the  Czar. 

"July  30,  1  A.M. 

' '  My  Ambassador  has  instructions  to  direct  the  attention  of  Your  Govern- 
ment to  the  dangers  and  serious  consequences  of  a  mobilisation.  I  have  told 
You  the  same  in  my  last  telegram.  Austria-Hungary  has  mobilised  only 
against  Serbia,  and  only  a  part  of  her  army.  If  Russia,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
according  to  your  advice  and  that  of  Your  Government,  mobilises  against 
•Austria-Hungary,  the  part  of  the  mediator  with  which  You  have  entrusted  me  in 
such  friendly  manner  and  which  I  have  accepted  upon  Your  express  desire,  is 
threatened  if  not  made  impossible.  The  entire  weight  of  decision  now  rests 
upon  Your  shoulders ;  You  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  war  or  peace. 

"WlLHELM."* 

From  the  hour  of  sending,  this  telegram  was  evidently  despatched  two  hours 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial  Council  at  Potsdam,  in  which  the  resolve  to 
take  strong  measures  had  been  finally  adopted.  The  Kaiser,  in  reply  to  the  Czar's 
remark  about  the  language  of  Count  Pourtales,  simply  remarks  that  his  Ambassador 
had  been  authorised  to  use  the  terms  that  he  employed.  No  answer  whatever  is 
made  as  to  the  suggestion  about  The  Hague  Tribunal,  and  the  message  ends  on  the 
sinister  tone  that  "  you  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  war  or  peace."  The 
Czar's  hopes  of  a  quiet  ending  to  the  crisis  must  have  been  sadly  lowered  by  this 
communication. 

Whatever  M.  Sazono-ff  may  have  thought  as  to  his  master's  decision  against 
general  mobilisation,  after  his  interview  with  General  Januschkevitch  in  the^  small 
hours,  the  idea  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  must  have  been  confirmed  in  his 
mind  by  the  following  telegram  from  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  containing 
what  appears  to  be  a  direct  refusal  by  the  German  Government  to  forward  Count 
Pourtales'  "last  hope"  formula;  it  will  be  noted  that  M.  Swerbeieff  speaks  of  a 
telegram  of  the  29th— he  obviously  means  of  the  30th— for  messages  sent  off  after 
midnight,  but  long  before  daybreak,  very  often  get  booked  down  to  the  wrong 
day:— 

"  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"(Telegram.)  "Berlin,  July  17  (30),  1914. 

"  I  have  received  your  telegram  of  the  16th  (29th)  July,  and  have  com- 
municated the  text  of  your  proposal  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whom  1 
have  just  seen.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  an  identic  telegram  from  the 
German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  then  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered it  impossible  for  Austria  to  accept  our  proposal."! 

On  the  same  morning  arrived  the  news  of  the  continued  bombardment  of  Bel- 
grade, of  movements  of  the  Austrian  army  towards  Galicia,  and  of  widespread 
military  movements  in  Germanv,  which  fully  bore  out  the  threats  of  Count 
Pourtales  made  on  the  previous  day. 

*  German  White  Rook,  No.  23. 
t  Russian  Orange  Book,  Na  68, 
(924)  F  2 
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Some  time  in  the  morning  M.  Sazonoff  went  to  Tsarkoye  Selo,  where,  after  a 
long  interview  with  the  Czar,  he  obtained  leave  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  mobilisation.  Apparently,  the  Czar  was  still  under  the  idea  that  the 
cancelling  issued  on  the  previous  night  of  the  general  mobilisation  had  been  duly 
carried  out  by  Generals  Sukhomlinoff  and  Januschkevitch,  after  the  telephone  con- 
versations of  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  still  concealed  from  him  that  he  had 
been  disobeyed  when  he  countermanded  it.  At  any  rate,  Sukhomlinoff  said  in  his 
evidence:— 

"  Next  morning  I  lied  to  the  Czar,  and  explained  to  him  that  mobilisation 
was  only  taking  place  in  the  districts  of  the  south-west.  On  this  day  I  nearly 
lost  my  reason;  I  knew  that  mobilisation  was  in  full  swing,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  it.  Fortunately,  on  the  same  day  the  Czar  was  convinced 
afresh,  and  I  was  thanked  for  the  good  execution  of  the  mobilisation ;  otherwise 
I  should  long  ago  have  been  in  gaol."* 

Much  as  M.  Sazonoff  must  have  reprobated  the  deception  and  disobedience  of 
the  two  generals  during  the  preceding  night,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
policy  of  complete  mobilisation  was  now  the  only  sane  course  that  could  be  taken. 
He  set  himself  to  the  task  of  demonstrating  this  fact  to  his  master.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  clear  that  Nicholas  II  was  talked  out  of  his  resolution  to  cancel  general  mobilisa- 
tion, and  persuaded  to  refer  the  question  of  general  or  partial  mobilisation  back  to 
his  Council  of  Ministers.  This  cannot  have  been  done  without  much  argument. 
According  to>  Sukhomlinoff,  all  of  whose  statements  must  be  accepted  with  grave 
reserve,  the  matter  was  only  settled  in  the  end  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
M.  Swerbeieff,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  the  effect  that  German  mobilisation 
had  been  proclaimed  at  1  o'clock  that  noon.  He  declares  that  on  the  receipt  of  that 
telegram  the  Czar  gave  him  warm  thanks  for  not  having  countermanded  the  pre- 
parations that  had  been  set  going — he  must  therefore  have  confessed  to  the  amount 
of  his  disobedience  of  the  preceding  night.  The  matter  of  this  telegram  is  one  of 
the  most  sinister  events  of  these  dark  days,  and  still  requires  clearing  up.  But  this 
much  is  certain:— 

For  the  hour  between  noon  and  1  P.M.  of  the  30th  t  the  pavements  of 
Berlin  were  inundated  with  newspaper  men  crying  a  special  edition  of  the 
"  Lokalanzeiger."  It  contained  what  purported  to  be  the  official  announcement  of 
the  decree  mobilising  the  entire  army  and  fleet  of  the  Empire.  The  "  Lokalanzeiger  " 
was  a  journal  with  close  connections  with  the  Government ;  no  one  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the  news ;  they  were  quite  consistent  with  the  known  fact  that  William 
II  on  the  previous  night  had  held  the  Council  at  Potsdam  with  all  his  military, 
naval,  and  diplomatic  advisers.  Accordingly,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  M.  Swer- 
beieff, telegraphed  the  information  to  Petrograd  as  correct.  It  is  not  only  General 
Sukhomlinoff  who  states  that  it  was  this  telegram  that  induced  the  Czar  and  the 
Russian  Council  of  Ministers  to  order  instant  and  complete  mobilisation,  under  the 
idea  that  Germany  had  already  taken  that  step.  Not  much  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  false  news  had  been  published,  the  German  Foreign  Office  contradicted  it, 
and  ordered  the  copies  of  the  "Lokalanzeiger  "  to  be  seized  and  destroyed.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  consequent  contradiction  sent  by  M.  Swerbeieff  to  Petrograd  was 
delayed  on  the  German  wires,  and  did  not  reach  Petroerrad  till  a  late  hour.  This 
statement  needs  corroboration.J  But  there  were,  at  any  rate,  several  hours  during 
which  Petrograd  was  under  the  impression  that  Germany  had  directed  instant  and 
complete  mobilisation.  The  best  commentarv  on  the  whole  affair  is  the  con- 
temporary despatch  of  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin: — 

''Berlin,  July  30,  1914. 

"  Herr  von  Jagow  telephoned  to  me  at  2  o'clock  that  the  news  of  the  German 
mobilisation  which  had  spread  an  hour  before  was  false,  and  asked  me  to  inform 

•  From  the  report  of  Sukhomlinoff's  evidence  in  the  Russian  papers  of  September  4, 1917. 

|  I  am  assured  by  those  who  ought  to  have  the  best  means  of  judging  that  the  false  mobilisation  order 
published  by  the  "  Lokalanzeiger  "  was  almrwst  certainly  not  put  out  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  by  the  group  of  military  specialists  who  had  eagerly  voted  for  war  at  the  Potsdam  Council  on  the. 
preceding  night,  and  now  wished  to  force  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists,  who  were  still  unwilling  to  say  the 
decisive  word.  The  inspirers  of  the  "  Lokalanzeiger,"  which  was  known  as  the  organ  of  the  "  Adjutariten  " 
or  military  advisers  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  General  Staff,  rightly  calculated  that  the  news  of  German  mobilisa- 
tion would  drive  the  Russian  Ministers  to  a  decision  for  o-eueral  mobilisation  so  hurried  and  prompt  that  it 
would  have  been  signed  before  the  contradiction  of  the  rumour  got  round.  And  so  things  went — but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Sukhomlinoff  and  Januschkevitch  had  already  done,  against  the  Czar's  wish,  that  which  the 
German  war-party  wished  them  to  do.  Still,  the  calculation  was  exact  and  correct  in  its  psychology. 

J  This  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dillon  in  "  Germany  and  Ourselves,"  and  other  writers. 
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you  of  this  urgently;  the  Imperial  Government  is  confiscating  the  extra 
editions  of  the  papers  which  announced  it.  But  neither  this  communication 
nor  these  steps  diminish  my  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  plans  of  Germany. 

"  It  seems  certain  that  the  Extraordinary  Council  held  yesterday  evening 
at  Potsdam  with  the  military  authorities  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor 
decided  on  mobilisation,  and  this  explains  the  preparation  of  the  special  edition 
of  the  "Lokalanzeiger,"  but  that  from  various  causes  (the  declaration  of  Great 
Britain  that  she  reserved  her  entire  liberty  of  action,  the  exchange  of  telegrams 
between  the  Czar  and  William  II)  the  serious  measures  which  had  been  decided 
upon  were  suspended. 

"One  of  the  Ambassadors  with  whom  I  have  very  close  relations  saw  Herr 
von  Zimmermann  at  2  o'clock.  According. to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  the 
military  authorities  are  very  anxious  that  mobilisation  should  be  ordered,  be- 
cause every  delay  makes  Germany  lose  some  of  her  advantages.  Nevertheless,  up 
to  the  present  the  haste  of  the  General  Staff,  which  sees  war  in  mobilisation, 
had  been  successfully  prevented.  In  any  case,  mobilisation  may  be  decided 
upon  at  any  momerut.  I  do  not  know  who  has  issued  in  the  "  Lokalanzeiger," 
a  paper  which  is  usually  semi-official,  premature  news  calculated  to  cause  ex- 
citement in  France. 

"  Further,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  all  the  measures  for 
mobilisation  which  can  be  taken  before  the  publication  of  the  general  order  of 
mobilisation  have  already  been  taken  here,  and  that  they  are  anxious  here  to 
make  us  publish  our  mobilisation  first  in  order  to  attribute  the  responsibility 
to  us. 

" JULES  C AMBON."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  French  Ambassador  fully  believed  that  the  decree  had 
been  approved  on  the  previous  night,  and  was  only  held  back  because  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  warning  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  as  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  M. 
Sazonoff  had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  information  which  he  received  was  the 
logical  consequence  and  fulfilment  of  Count  Pourtales'  menace,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent minatory  telegrams  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  Czar. 

To  this  period  of  the  negotiations  belongs  a  curious  telegram  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  last  but  one  which  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  William.  The  date  and  con- 
tents show  that  it  was  written  before  the  Berlin  mobilisation  rumours  got  about,  and 
also  before  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  decree  was  re- issued,  for  the  "  military 
measures  ' '  of  which  it  speaks  were  clearly  the  partial  mobilisation  of  the  Kieff- 
Odessa-Moscow  armies  ordered  some  days  back  :— 

"  The  Czar  to  the  German  Emperor. 

"  Peterhof,  July  30,  1914,  1.20  P.M. 

:<  I  thank  You  from  my  heart  for  Your  quick  reply.  I  am  sending  to-night 
Tatischeff  [Russian  honorary  aide  to  the  Kaiser]  wtih  instructions.  The  mili- 
tary measures  now  taking  form  were  decided  upon  five  days  ago,  and  for  the 
reason  of  defence  against  the  preparations  of  Austria.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  these  measures  will  not  influence  in  any  manner  Your  position  as  mediator 
which  I  appraise  very  highly.  We  need  Your  strong  pressure  upon  Austria  so 
that  an  understanding  can  be  arrived  at  with  us. 

"  NICHOLAS,  "t 

The  "thanks"  were  for  the  Kaiser's  last  telegram  of  midnight — a  document 
for  which  the  Russian  sovereign  need  not  have  felt  any  great  gratitude — it  was  a 
very  uncompromising  and  disquieting  message.  The  Czar  was  evidently  sending 
his  aide-de-camp  with  some  propositions  of  a  soothing  sort.  But  nothing  is  known 
of  their  nature,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Tatischeff  never  started — events  ran 
too  quick  for  the  mission. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  the  Russian  Ministers  met,  as  had 
been  settled  in  the  morning,  and,  after  only  ten  minutes  of  discussion,  re-issued  the 
formal  order  for  general  mobilisation.  The  Czar  signed  the  Ukase,  and  orders 
were  given  for  its  promulgation  during  the  night.  Thus  General  Sukhomlinoff 
was  "  in  order  "  at  last,  after  having  been  some  twenty-four  hours  guilty  of  grave 
irregularity. 

*  Jules  Cambon  to  Viviani,  President  of  the  Council, 
f  Printed  in  the  German  White  Book,  No.  23*. 
(924)  F  3 
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Things  having  reached  this  stage,  it  appeared  as  if  the  only  chance  that  war 
might  be  averted  lay  in  the  possibility  that  Austria  might  accept  the  "  last  hope" 
proposition,  which  M.  Sazonoff  had  given  to  Count  Pourtales  at  2  A.M  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  consenting  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  discuss  the  terms  of  her  Ultimatum 
to  Serbia.  If  she  did  so,  and  Germany  made  no  objection,  abjured  her  repeated 
statement  that  "mobilisation  meant  war,"  and  took  the  Russian  move  with  calm, 
ordering  her  counter-mobilisation  without  any  further  consequent  steps,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  matters  should  not  have  been  arranged.  A  dozen  cases  in  modern  history 
show  (that  mobilisation  does  not  necessarily  mean  war,  unless  the  mobiliser  is  deter- 
mined on  a  rupture. 

Nothing,  it  may  foe  remarked,  seemed  less  likely  on  the  30th  July  than  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  would  call  a  halt  at  this  moment,  considering 
its  precipitate  and  high-handed  action  during  the  past  week.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
30th  July,  Austria  wavered ;  it  would  seem  that  it  was  only  at  this  hour  that  Count 
Berchtold  and  his  colleagues  became  convinced  that  Russia  did  not  intend  to  yield 
to  threats,  even  so  violent  as  those  which  Pourtales — inspired,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
Vienna — had  been  ordered  to  make  upon  the  preceding  day. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  on  the  30th  (the  Austrian  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  directed  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  to 
open  up  once  more  explanatory  negotiations  with  M.  Sazonoff — >the  thing  that  he 
had  refused  to  do  only  on  the  previous  day.  His  own  account  of  the  move  runs  as 
follows:— 

"  Count  Berchtold  to  Count  Szdpdry  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"(Telegraphic.)  Vienna,  July  30,  1914. 

"  For  your  Excellency's  information  and  guidance: 

"  I  have  to-day  explained  to  M.  Schebeko  that  I  have  been  informed  that 
M.  Sazonoff  has  been  hurt  by  my  flat  refusal  of  his  proposal  as  to  a  discussion 
with  your1  Excellency,  and  that  he  is  not  less  hurt  that  no  exchange  of  ideas 
has  taken  place  between  myself  and  M.  Schebeko. 

"  With  reference  to  the  first  point,  I  had  already  permitted  your  Excellency 
by  telegram  to  give  M.  Sazonoff  any  explanations  he  desired  with  regard  to  the 
note — which,  in  any  case,  appears  to  be  outstripped  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  In 
any  case  this  could  only  take  the  form  of  subsequent  explanations,  as  it  was 
never  our  intention  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  points  contained  in  the  note. 
I  had  also  authorised  your  Excellency  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  manner  with  M. 
Sazonoff  our  special  relations  towards  Russia. 

"  That  M.  Sazonoff  should  complain  that  no  exchange  of  ideas  had  taken 
place  between  M.  Schebeko  and  myself  must  rest  on  a  misunderstanding,  as  M. 
Schebeko  and  myself  had  discussed  the  practical  questions  two  days  before,  a 
fact  which  the  Ambassador  confirmed,  with  the  observation  that  he  had  fully 
informed  M.  Sazonoff  of  this  conversation. 

"M.  Schebeko  then  explained  why  our  action  against  Serbia  was  regarded 
with  such  anxiety  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  said  that  we  were  a  Great  Power 
which  was  proceeding  against  the  small  Serbian  state,  and  it  was  not  known  at 
St.  Petersburg  what  our  intentions  in  the  matter  were ;  whether  we  desired  to 
encroach  on  its  sovereignty,  whether  we  desired  completely  to  overthrow  it,  or 
even  to  crush  it  to  the  ground.  Russia  could  not  be  indifferent  towards  the 
future  fate  of  Serbia,  which  was  linked  to  Russia  by  historical  and  other  bonds. 
At  St.  Petersburg  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  use  all  their  influence  at  Bel- 
grade to  induce  them  to  accept  all  our  conditions,  though  this  was,  indeed,  at  a 
time  when  the  conditions  afterwards  imposed  by  us  could  not  yet  be  known. 
But  eveni  with  reference  to  these  demands  they  would  do  everything  they  could 
in  order  to  accomplish  at  any  rate  all  that  was  possible. 

"  I  reminded  the  Ambassador  that  we  had  repeatedly  emphasised  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  desire  to  follow  any  policy  of  conquest  in  Serbia,  also  that  we 
would  not  infringe  her  sovereignty,  but  we  only  desired  to  establish  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  would  offer  us  a  guarantee  against  being  disturbed  by  Serbia. 
To  this  I  added  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of  our  intolerable  relations  with 
Serbia.  I  also  gave  M.  Schebeko  clearly  to  understand  to  how  large  an  extent 
Russian  diplomacy  was  responsible  for  these  circumstances,  even  though  this 
result  might  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  responsible  authorities. 

"In  the  further  course  of  our  discussion  I  referred  to  the  Russian  mobilisa- 
tion, which  had  then  come  to  my  knowledge.  Since  this  was  limited  to  the 
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military  districts  of  Odessa,.  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  Kazan,  it  had  an  appearance 
of  hostility  against  the  Monarchy.  I  did  not  know  what  the  grounds  for  .this 
might  be,  as  there  was  no  dispute  between  us  and  Russia.  Austria-Hungary 
had  mobilised  exclusively  against  Serbia ;  against  Russia  not  a  single  man ;  and 
this  would  be  observed  from  the  single  fact  that  the  first,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
corps  had*  not  been  mobilised.*  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  Russia  was 
openly  mobilising  against  us,  we  should  have  to  extend  our  mobilisation,  too, 
and  in  this  case  I  desired  to  mention  expressly  that  this  measure  did  not,  of 
course,  imply  any  attitude  of  hostility  towards  Russia,  and  that  it  was 
exclusively  a  necessary  counter-measure  against  the  Russian  mobilisation. 

"  I  asked  M.  Schebeko  to  announce  this  to  his  Government,  and  this  he 
promised  to  do."t 

Was  this  proposition  to  resume  the  "conversations  "  with  M.  Sazonoff  purely 
dilatory — an  empty  move  to  gain  time  for  mobilisation  on  the  Galician  frontier — or 
was  it  really  intended  to  open  up  a  dignified  line  of  retreat  by  way  of  explanations  ? 
Or,  is  it  possible  to  accept  a  mysterious  German  official  story  that  it  resulted  from 
advice  given  from  Berlin  ?  .  This  story  is  an  odd  one.  On  the  1st  August  the  sub- 
joined telegram,  ostensibly  from  the  German  Chancellor  to  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  published  in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  and 
there  alone  :— 

"Berlin,  July  30,  1914. 

"  The  report  of  Count  Pourtales  does  not  harmonise  with  the  account  which 
your  Excellency  has  given  of  the  attitude  of  the  Austro-Hwngarian  Govern- 
ment. Apparently,  there  is  a  misunderstanding,  which  I  beg  you  to  clear  up. 

"We  cannot  expect  Austria  to  negotiate  with  Serbia,  with  which  she  is  in 
a  state  of  war.  The  refusal,  however,  to  negotiate  with  St.  Petersburg  would 
be  a  grave  mistake. 

'We  are,  indeed,  ready  to  fulfil  our  dwty.  As  an  ally,  however,  we  must 
refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  world-conflagration  through  Austria-Hungary  not 
respecting  our  advice.  Your  Excellency  will  express  this  to  Count  Berchtold 
with  all  emphasis  and  great  seriousness. 

"  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG." 

That  this  document,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  series  of  the  war  despatches  which 
shows  any  real  moderating  pressure  on  Austria  by  Germany,  was  published  in  an 
English  Liberal  newspaper  the  day  after  it  purported  fco  be  written,  can  only  cause 
surprise  and  suspicion.  It  did  not  appear  in  the  German  White  Book  or  the  Austrian 
Red  Bock;  it  looked  like  a  fabrication  for  the  neutral  press,  to  convince  British 
public  opinion  that  Germany  was  really  using  pacific  influences  at  Vienna.  The 
tone  of  it  is  such  that  it  would  be  a  grave  indiscretion  to  allow  it  to  see  the  light;  the 
Chancellor's  language  is  almost  rude.  The  German  Ambassador  is  practically 
-accused  of  misrepresenting  facts,  the  Austrian  Government  of  pushing  matters  to 
a  crisis  without  consulting  Berlin.  One  would  have  said,  looking  at  the  mass  of 
other  correspondence  from  contemporary  days,  that  the  telegram  was  a  clumsy 
attempt  by  some  journalist-inventor,  inspired!  by  the  German  Embassy  in  London, 
to  produce  a  false  impression  as  to  Germany's  pacific  wishes,  so  that  Russia  might 
be  blamed  for  tlie  now  inevitable  approach  of  war.  But  after  being  suppressed 
for  years  in  German  diplomatic  history,  and  left  existing  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  "Westminster  Gazette,"  the  telegram  was  cited  in  quotation  by  the  new  German 
Chancellor  Michaelis  in  his  first  speech  to  the  Reichstag  in  July  1917.  It  was  then 
used  as  a  proof  that  Germany  was  holding  back  Austria,  till  the  moment  when  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation,  which  official  Germany  holds  to  be  the  real  cause  of 
the  war,  had  been  proclaimed. 

Clearly,  then,  the  document  was  written  in  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  on  the  30th 
July,  and  was  not  a  fabrication.  But  how  does  it  square  in  with  the  contemporary 
German  despatches  ?  On  the  preceding  day,  the  29th  July,  Count  Pourtales  had 
just  threatened  M.  Sazonoff  with  German  general  mobilisation  and  "  the  danger  of 
a  general  European  conflagration  "  and  he  had  done  so,  as  it  appears,  in  consequence 
of  a  request  from  Count  Berchtold  that  Germany  should  make  this  move,  dated  the 
28th  July.  This  was  an  infinitely  more  warlike  step  than  the  mere  refusing  to  con- 

*  The  Lemberg,  Przemysl,  and  Cracow  Army  Corps  (all  in  Galicia). 
f  Austrian  Red  Book,  No.  50. 
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tinue  "conversations"  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd,  about  which  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  proceeded  to  scold  his  Austrian  ally.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  "  telegram  does  not  fit  into  the  surroundings  in  which  German 
official  narrative  would  place  it.  Apparently,  it  was  written  for  a  purpose— the 
deluding  of  Great  Britain — and  only  exhumed  as  a  useful  weapon  of  argument  long 
months  after.* 

Whatever  the  case  may  be  as  to  this  note,  we  must  remark  that  when  Count 
Berchtold  proposed  to  renew  the  discussion  on  the  Belgrade  Ultimatum,  he  did  not 
intend  to  withdraw  any  of  its  clauses.  "  It  has  never  been  our  intention  to  depart 
in  any  way  from  the  points  contained  in  the  note."  He  is  now  ready  to  give  "subse- 
quent explanations,"  which  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing  from  eliminating 
from  the  fatal  document  the  clauses  of  which  M.  Sazonoff  had  spoken.  And  his  new 
move  was  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  Austria  was  about  to  mobilise  her  three 
Galician  army  corps.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude  assumed  was  very  different  from 
the  fait  accompli,  and  non  possumus  pose,  which  Vienna  had  taken  up  during  the 
last  few  days.  Count  Berchtold  was  evidently  anxious  to  reopen  negotiations,  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  have  been.  We  shall  see  that  he  went  much  further  than 
his  original  statement  of  intentions. 

And  this  changed  mood  coincides  with  a  last  flicker  of  life  in  the  mediation 
policy  so  consistently  advocated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  which  took — as  we  have 
already  seen  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VI — the  form  of  a  proposal  that  Austria  should 
be  permitted  to  occupy  Belgrade,  and  should  then  declare  that,  having  her  "guaran- 
tees," she  would  advance  no  further,  and  would  allow  European  mediation  between 
herself,  Serbia,  and  Russia.  This  was  bound  to  prove  a  very  bitter  draught  for 
Russia,  particularly  after  the  personal  assurances  that  the  Czar  had  sent  to  Prince 
Alexander,  declaring  his  intention  to  champion  the  Serbian  cause.  But,  as  we  shall 
see,,  M.  Sazonoff  actually  consented  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  the  rupture  of 
the  31st  July  did  not  come  from  the  miscarriage  of  this  proposal,  but  from  a  wholly 
independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government.  Meanwhile,  though 
the  recriminations  about  mobilisation  were  rapidly  growing  to  be  the  decisive  feature 
in  the  crisis,  this  last  diplomatic  idea  enjoyed  a  short  and  unhealthy  life  for  two 
days,  and  caused  much  discussion  in  the  chanceries  of  Europe,  though  there  was 
never  any  real  vitality  in  it. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  had  communicated  the  project  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th  July.  On  the  30th  he  got  a  reply  from  Berlin  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  Austrians  had  occupied  Belgrade  the  German  Government  would  urge 
them  to  advance  no  further,  and  to  negotiate:-— 

"(Telegraphic.)  "Foreign  Office,  July  30,  1914. 

"German  Ambassador  informs  me  that  German  Government  would  en- 
deavour to  influence  Austria,  after  taking  Belgrade  and  Serbian  territory  in 
region  of  frontier,  to  promise  not  to  advance  further,  while  Powers  endeavoured 
to  arrange  that  Serbia  should  give  satisfaction  sufficient  to  pacify  Austria". 
Territory  occupied  would,  of  course,  be  evacuated  when  Austria  was  satisfied 
I  suggested  this  yesterday  as  a  possible  relief  to  the  situation,  and,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  I  would  earnestly  hope  that  it  might  be  agreed  to  suspend  further 
military  preparations  on  all  sides. 

"Russian  Ambassador  has  told  me  of  condition  laid  down  by  M.  Sazonoff, 
as  quoted  in  your  telegram  of  the  30th  July,  and  fears  it  cannot  be  modified; 
but  if  Austrian  advance  were  stopped  after  occupation  of  Belgrade,  I  think 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs'  formula  might  be  changed  to  read  that 
'the  Powers  would  examine  how  Serbia  could  fully  satisfy  Austria  without 
impairing  Serbian  sovereign  rights  or  independence/ 

"If  Austria,  having  occupied  Belgrade  and  neighbouring  Serbian  terri- 
tory, declares  herself  ready,  in  the  interests. of  European  peace,  to  cease  her  ad- 
vance, and  to  discuss  how  a  complete  settlement  can  be  arrived  at,  I  hope  that 
Russia  would  also  consent  to  discussion  and  suspension  of  further  military 
preparations,  provided  that  other  Powers  did  the  same. 

*  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  this  telegram  in  a  message  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  of  July  30 
(B.D.C.  95).  It  luns:  "  The  French  Ambassador  hears  from  Berlin  that  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  is 
instructed  to  speak  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  in  serious  terms,  against  acting  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  provoke  a  European  war.  Unfortunately  the  German  Ambassador  is  himself  so  indentified 
with  extreme  anti-Russian  and  anti-Slavonic  feeling,  prevalent  in  Vienna,  that  he  is  unlikely  to  plead  the 
cause  of  peace  with  entire  sincerity  " 
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"  It  is  a  slender  chance  of  preserving  peace,  but  the  only  one  I  can  suggest 
if  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  can  come  to  no  agreement  at  Berlin. 
You  should  inform  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Sir  Edward  was  here,  as  it  seems,  trying  to  reconcile 
two  propositions  by  no  means  identical  with  each  other.  The  German  Government 
was  only  offering  that  Austria  should  halt  at  Belgrade  "  while  the  Powers  endeavour 
to  arrange  that  Serbia  shall  give  satisfaction  sufficient  to  pacify  Austria."  Sir 
Edward  was  hoping  to  turn  this  last  clause  into  "  while  the  Powers  examine  how 
Serbia  could  fully  satisfy  Austria,  without  impairing  Serbian  sovereign  rights  or 
independence."  But  the  demands  of  Vienna  were  already  known,  and  it  was 
sufficiently  clear  that  they  included  clauses  which  put  an  end  to  Serbian  sovereignty 
and  independence.  Was  it  likely  that  they  would  be  surrendered  in  a  moment  of 
triumph,  when  Belgrade  was  in  the  hands  of  an  invading  army,  and  Serbia  was 
already  humbled  to  the  dust?  Sir  Edward  was  right  in  regarding  the  chance  of  pre- 
serving peace  by  this  means  as  "slender."  The  only  real  way  out  of  the  position 
was  for  Austria  to  accept  M.  Sazonoff's  offer  of  ihe>  preceding  night.  This, 
encouraged  by  Germany,  she  had  hitherto  refused  \to  do.  War  was,  therefore,  in- 
evitable, unless  Austria  retreated.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  last  moment 
she  showed  signs  of  doing  so. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Edward's  last  proposal  could  only  succeed  if  it  met  with  real 
support  from  Berlin.  The  following  despatches  show  that  it  did  not,  though  the 
German  Chancellor  continued  to  assert  that  he  was  urging  moderation  on  (the 
Austrian  Ministers.  Indeed,  the  British  Ambassador  could  get  only  dilatory  replies 
as  the  document  shows:— 

"  (Telegraphic.)  "  Berlin,  July  30,  1914. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  received  a  reply  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  the  communication  which  you  made  to  them  through  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London,  asking  whether  they  could  suggest  any  method  by  which 
the  four  Powers  could  use  their  mediating  influence  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  I  was  informed  last  night  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  send  an 
answer  yet.  To-day,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  the  French  Ambassador  as  to 
whether  the  Imperial  Government  had  proposed  any  course  of  action,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  felt  that  time  would  be  saved  by  communi- 
cating with  Vienna  direct,  and  that  he  had  asked  /the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  what  would  satisfy  them.  No  answer  had,  however,  yet  been 
returned. 

"  The  Chancellor  told  me  last  night  that  he  was  '  pressing  the  button,'  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  had  not  gone  so  far  in 
urging  moderation  at  Vienna  that  matters  had  been  precipitated  rather  than 
otherwise,  "t 

So  much  for  the  language  of  the  chief.  His  subordinate,  Herr  von  Jagow,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that  the  last  proposals  from  Whitehall  had  been 
forwarded  to  Vienna,  but  that  no  answer  had  come  to  hand.  The  only  way  to  secure 
peace  would  be  for  Russia  to  suspend  her  mobilisation.  The  account  of  his  sayings 
runs  as  follows  in  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  second  despatch:— 

"(Telegraphic.)  "Berlin,  July  30,  1914. 

"  Secretary  of  State  informs  me  that  immediately  on  receipt  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky's  telegram,  recording  his  last  conversation  with  you,  he  asked 
Ausltro-Hungarian  Government  whether  -they  would  be  willing  to  accept 
mediation  on  basis  of  occupation  by  Austrian  troops  of  Belgrade  or  some  other 
point,  and  issue  their  conditions  from  here.  He  has  up  till  now  received  no 
reply,  but  he  fears  Russian  mobilisation  against  Austria  will  have  increased 
difficulties,  as  Austria-Hungary,  who  has  as  yet  only  mobilised  against  Serbia, 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  also  against  Russia.  Secretary  of  State  says  if 
you  can  succeed  in  getting  Russia  to  agree  to  above  basis  for  an  arrangement, 
and  in  persuading  her  in  the  meantime  to  take  no  steps  which  might  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  Austria,  he  still  sees  some  chance  that  European 
peace  may  be  preserved. 

*  B.D.C.,  No.  103. 
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"He  begged  me  to  impress  on  you  difficulty  of  Germany's  position  in  view 
of  Russian  mobilisation,  and  military  measures  which  he  hears  are  being  taken 
in  France.  Beyond  recall  of  officers  on  leave — a  measure  which  had  been 
officially  taken  after,  and  not  before,  visit  of  French  Ambassador  yesterday- 
Imperial  Government  had  done  nothing  special  in  way  of  military  preparations. 
Something,  however,  would  have  soon  to  be  done,  for  it  might  be  too  late,  and 
when  they  mobilised  they  would  have  to  mobilise  on  three  sides.  He  regretted 
this,  as  he  knew  France  did  not  desire  war,  but  it  would  be  a  military  necessity." 

When  affairs  at  Petrograd  had  reached  the  stage  marked  by  Count  Pourtales' 
declaration  that  Germany  would  mobilise  unless  Russia  suspended  her  preparations 
against  Austria,  it  must  be  said  that  any  further  dallying  with  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
mediation  schemes  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  can  only  be  judged  to 
have  been  insincere.  Evidently  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  did  not  reach  this 
conclusion,  as  he  continued  to  press  his  last  plan  on  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
German  Government  alike.  The  mere  news  that  Vienna  and  Petrograd  were  once 
more  to  be  exchanging  "explanations"  seems  to  have  cheered  his  spirit.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  July  he  wrote  to  the  "British  Ambassador  at  Berlin:— 

"Foreign  Office,  July  31,  1914. 

"I  hope  that  the  conversations  which  are  now  proceeding  between  Austria 
and  Russia  may  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  The  stumbling-block  hitherto 
has  been  Austrian  mistrust  of  Serbian  assurances,  and  Russian  mistrust  of 
Austrian  intentions  with  regard  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Serbia. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the  event  of  this  mistrust  preventing  a  solution 
being  found  by  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  Germany  might  sound  Vienna,  and 
I  would  undertake  to  sound  Sf.  Petersburg,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
four  disinterested  Powers  to  offer  to  Austria  that  they  would  undertake  to  see 
that  she  obtained  full  satisfaction  of  her  demands  on  Serbia,  provided  that  they 
did  not  impair  Serbian  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  Serbian  territory.  As 
your  Excellency  is  aware,  Austria  has  already  declared  her  willingness  to 
respect  them.  Russia  might  be  informed  by  the  four  Powers  that  they  would 
undertake  to  prevent  Austrian  demands  going  the  length  of  impairing  Serbian 
sovereignty  and  integrity.  All  Powers  would,  of  course,  suspend  further  mili- 
tary operations  or  preparations. 

'  You  may  sound  the  Secretary  of  State  about  this  proposal. 
"  I  said  to  German  Ambassador  this  morning  that  if  Germany  could  get 
any  reasonable  proposal  to  put  forward,  which  made  it  clear  that  Germany  and 
Austria  were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace,  and  that  Russia  and  France 
would  be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it,  I  would  support  it  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying  that,  if  Russia  and  France  would  not 
accept  it,  His  Majesty's  Government  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
consequences ;  but,  otherwise,  I  told  German  Ambassador  that  if  France  became 
involved  we  should  be  drawn  in. 

"You  can  add  this  when  sounding  Chancellor  or  Secretary  of  State  as  to 
proposal  above."! 

But  while  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  continuing  to  nourish  his  forlorn  attempt  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  a  compromise,  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  there  would 
be  a  hopeless  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Austria  would  consider  a  violation  of 
Serbian  sovereignty,  and  what  Russia  (or  France  and  Great  Britain)  would  hold  to 
constitute  such  an  encroachment.  The  offer  made  .in  the  second  long  paragraph  was 
rather  a  far-reaching  one,  practically  amounting  to  a  threat  to  break  up  the  Entente, 
and  declare  for  simple  neutrality,  if  Germany  could  produce  a  proposal  of  sufficient 
plausibility  tending  towards  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  That  Germany  made  no 
such  endeavour  is  noteworthy.  Her  determination  was  now  fixed,  and  it  involved 
certain  war.  Herr  von  Jagow's  suggestion  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  should  advise 
Petrograd  to  "  take  no  steps  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  aggression  against 
Austria,"  was  obviously  out  of  date;  the  step  (mobilisation  on  the  Austrian  frontier) 
had  already  been  taken,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  consequences,  if 
Austria  remained  intransigent,  and  offered  only  "  explanations  "  instead  of  a  com- 
pliance with  M.  Sazonoff 's  offer. 

That  offer  was  now,  at  the  last  moment,  varied  somewhat  in  its  terms,  and  made 
easier  of  acceptance.     The  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  on  the  early  morning  of  the 

*  B.D.C.,  No.  98. 
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30th,  read  over  and  pondered  on  Sir  Edward  Grey's  last  proposal  containing  the 
suggestion  that  the  Austrians  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  Belgrade,  and  should  then 
be  asked  to  take  the  mediation  of  the  Powers  into  consideration.  Distasteful  though 
the  idea  of  allowing  an  Austrian  occupation  of  Serbian  soil  must  have  been  to  M. 
Sazonoff,  especially  since  the  news  had  just  come  in  that  Belgrade  was  being 
bombarded,  he  resolved]  to  tolerate  it,  if  Austria  would  then  consent  to  treat  on 
reasonable  terms.  His  concession  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  British  and 
French  Ambassadors.  They  describe  it  as  follows: — 

"  Sir  G.  Buchanan  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. — (Received  August  1.) 

"(Telegraphic.)  "St.  Petersburg,  July  31,  1914. 

"  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  sent  for  me  and  French  Ambassador  and 
asked  us  to  telegraph  to  our  respective  Governments  subjoined  formula  as  best 
calculated  to  amalgamate  proposal  made  by  you  in  your  telegram  of  the  30th 
July*  with  formula  recorded  in  my  telegram  of  the  30th  July.t  He  trusted  it 
would  meet  with  your  approval:— 

'  Si  1'Autriche  consentira  a  arreter  marche  de  ses  troupes  sur  le 
territoire  serbe,  si,  reconnaissant  que  le  conflit  austro-serbe  a  assume^  le 
caractere  d'une  question  d'interet  europeen,  elle  admet  que  les  Grandes 
Puissances  examinent  la  satisfaction  que  la  Serbie  pourrait  accorder 
au  Gouvernement  d'Autriche-Hongrie  sans  laisser  porter  atteinte  a  ses 
droits  d'Etat  souverain  et  a  son  inde'pendance,  la  Russie  s'engage  k 
conserver  son  attitude  expectante.' 

"  His  Excellency  then  alluded  to  the  telegram  sent  to  German  Emperor  by 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  reply  to  the  former's  telegram.  He  said  that  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  begun  by  thanking  Emperor  William  for  his  telegram  and  for  the 
hopes  of  peaceful  solution  which  it  held  out.  His  Majesty  had  then  proceeded 
to  assure  Emperor  William  that  no  intention  whatever  of  an  aggressive  character 
was  concealed  behind  Russian  military  preparations.  So  long  as  conversation 
with  Austria  continued,  His  Imperial  Majesty  undertook  that  not  a  single  man 
should  be  moved  across  the  frontier;  it  was,  however,  of  course,  impossible,  for 
reasons  explained,  to  stop  a  mobilisation  which  was  already  in  progress. 

"  M.  Sazonoff  said  that  undoubtedly  there  .would  be  better  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  solution  if  the  suggested  conversation  were  to  take  place  in  London, 
where  the  atmosphere  was  far  more  favourable,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  you 
would  see  your  way  to  agreeing  to  this. 

"  His  Excellency  ended  by  expressing  his  deep  gratitude  to  His  Majesty's 
Government,  who  had  done  so  much  to  save  the  situation.  It  would  be  largely 
due  to  them  if  war  were  prevented.  The  Emperor,  the  Russian  Government, 
and  the  Russian  people  would  never  forget  the  firm  attitude  adopted  bv  Great 
Britain."} 

The  French  Ambassador's  somewhat  shorter  despatch  gives  precisely  the  same 
information : — 

"  M.  Paleologue  to  M.  Rene  Viviani,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

"St.  Petersburg,  July  31,  1914. 

'  The  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  during  the  night  'and  morning 
of  yesterday  has  provoked  very  deep  feeling  in  Russia.  One  cannot  understand 
the  attitude  of  Austria,  whose  provocations  since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
have  regularly  followed  Russia's  attempts  at  conciliation  and  the  satisfactory 
conversations  exchanged  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna. 

"Nevertheless,  desirous  of  leaving  nothing  undone  in  order  to  prove  his 
sincere  desire  to  safeguard  peace,  M.  Sazonoff  informs  me  that  he  has  modified 
his  formula,  as  requested  by  the  British  Ambassador,  in  the  following  way: 

: '  If  Austria  consents  to  stay  the  march  of  her  troops  on  Serbian  terri- 
tory, and  if,  recognising  that  the  Austro-$erbian  conflict  has  assumed  the 
character  of  a  question  of  European  interests,  she  admits  that  the  Great 
Powers  may  examine  the  satisfaction  which  Serbia  can  accord  to  the 

*  The  proposal  to  allow  Austria  to  occupy  Belgrade  before  treating.     See  page  82. 
t  M.  Sazonoff's  formula  given  to  Count  Pourtal&s  at  2  A.M. 
t  B.D.C.,  No.  120. 
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Austro-Hungarian  Government,  without  injury  to  her  sovereign  rights  as 
a  State  and  to  her  independence,  Russia  undertakes  to  preserve  her  waiting 
attitude/ 

"PALEOLOGUE."* 

M.  Sazonoff  sent  off  at  the  same  time  to  the  Russian  Ambassadors  at  London  and 
Paris  telegrams  confirming  this  proposal,  and  adding  that  "it  was  only  in  London 
that  discussions  might  still  have  some  faint  chance  of  success,  and  of  rendering  the 
necessary  compromise  easier  for  Austria." 

At  Vienna  matters  looked,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  a  trifle  less  gloomy,  f  The 
whole  army,  it  is  true,  was  called  out  by  a  general  mobilisation  order,  which  was  re- 
solved upon  late  on  the  30th  and  issued  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  on  the  next 
morning. §  But  (unlike  Berlin,  as  we  shall  see)  Vienna  did  not  see  why  mobilisation 
should  imply  the  necessity  of  war.  Though  the  whole  Austrian  army  was  now 
called  out,  Count  Berchtold  resolved  to  answer  the  proposals  made  by  M.  Sazonoff 
to  Count  Pourtales  by  a  counter  proposition.  The  Austrian  operations  against 
Serbia  must  continue;  the  Russian  mobilisation  must  be  stopped.  On  these  con- 
ditions the  Austrian  Minister  was  prepared  to  entertain  the  last  scheme  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  to  allow  of  mediation  between  Austria  and  Serbia  by  the  less- 
interested  Powers.  On  hearing  that  Russian  mobilisation  against  her  had  been  sus- 
pended, Austria  would  cancel  her  Galician  preparations,  but  not  her  action  against 
Serbia.  This  information  we  have  in  a  telegram  from  Vienna  to  Count  Szogye"ny, 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berlin 4 

"  Vienna.,  July  31,  1914. 
"  I  am  telegraphing  as  follows  to  Berlin:— 

"Herr  von  Tschirschky  has,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  yesterday, 
communicated  a  discussion  between  Sir  E.  Grey  and  Prince  Lichnowsky,  in 
which  the  British  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  announcement  to  the 
German  Ambassador:— 

'  Sazonoff  has  informed  the  British  Government  that  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia,  he  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  deal  directly  with  Austria-Hungary,  and  he  therefore  requests  that  Great 
Britain  will  again  take  up  her  work  of  mediation.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment regarded  the  preliminary  stoppage  of  hostilities  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  this.' 

'  To  the  Russian  declaration,  Sir  E.  Grey  remarked  to  Prince  Lichnowsky 
that  Great  Britain  thought  of  a  mediation  a  quatre,  and  that  she  regarded 
this  as  urgently  necessary  if  a  general  war  was  to  be  prevented. 

'  I  ask  your  Excellency  to  convey  our  warm  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  communications  made  to  us  through  Herr  von  Tschirschky,  and 
to  declare  to  him  that  in  spite  of  the  change  in  the  situation  which  has  since 
arisen  through  the  mobilisation  of  Russia,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  entertain 
the  proposal  of  Sir  E.  Grey  to  negotiate  between  us  and  Serbia. 

'  The  conditions  of  our  acceptance  are,  nevertheless,  that  our  military 
action  against  Serbia  should  continue  to  take  its  course,  and  that  the  British 
Cabinet  should  move  the  Russian  Government  to  bring  to  a  standstill  the 
Russian  mobilisation  which  is  directed  against  us,  in  which  case,  of  course,  we 
will  also  at  once  cancel  the  defensive  military  counter-measures  in  Galicia, 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  Russian  attitude." 

At  the  same  time  a  general  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  Austrian  Ambassadors 
abroad,  saying  that  the  Austrian  mobilisation  was  defensive,  and  only  provoked  by 
that  of  Russia,  that  Austria  had  no  aggressive  intentions  against  Russia,  and  that 
she  was  continuing  pourparlers  with  the  Cabinet  of  Petrograd.*  This  sounded 
soothing  enough,  but  it  was  clear  that  Count  Berchtold 's  note  did  not  give  a  direct 
answer  to  M.  Sazonoff 's  demand  that  Austria  should  consent  to  redraft  the  Ultimatum 
to  Serbia,  made  to  Count  Pourtales  on  the  night  of  the  29th-30th.  He  only  said  that 
if  Russia  cancelled  her  mobilisation  orders  Austria  would  allow  of  mediation  a 
quatre  between  herself  and  Serbia,  on  Sir  Edward  Grey's  lines.  Meanwhile,  the 
invasion  of  Serbia  would  continue.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  no  insuperable 

*  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  113. 

+  M.  Dumaine  to  M.  Viviani,  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  115. 

§  "  A  la  premiere  heure,"  the  time  given,  does  not  mean  1  A.M.,  but  the  earliest  possible  hour. 

\  Austrian  Red  Book,  No.  51 
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divergence  between  this  offer  and  M.  Sazonoff's  final  revision  of  his  "formula," 
which  he  was  showing  to  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  apparently  at  much 
the  same  moment  that  Count  Berchtold  was  sending  his  telegram  to  Berlin.  For  the 
Russian  Minister  had,  in  the  last  resort,  consented  to  contemplate  negotiations  while 
Austrian  troops  were  on  Serbian  soil — as  great  a  concession  on  his  part  as  Count 
Berchtold' s  contemporaneous  decision  to  allow  of  interference  between  Austria  and 
Serbia  by  the  four  Powers — a  thing  which  Vienna  had  till  now  refused  to  contem- 
plate. It  appears  conceivable  that  an  agreement  might  have  been  arrived  at,  if  other . 
disturbing  forces  had  not  intervened ;  this  agreement  would  have  been  decidedly  to 
the  detriment  of  Russian  prestige,  since  the  Czar  would  have  condoned  the  Austrian 
invasion  of  Serbia,  in  spite  of  his  previous  declaration  .that  he  would  protect  the 
little  Slav  state  against  her  enemy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  M.  Sazonoff  felt  that  he 
had  yielded  much  in  his  last  proposal. 

But  it  was  pretty  clear  that  one  of  the  Austrian  "  conditions  "  had  become  im- 
possible, at  the  very  moment  at  which  Count  Berchtold' s  offer  was  formulated.  It 
would  have  been  hard  for  Russia  to  consent  to  demobilise  when  Austria  offered  to 
disarm  only  on  the  side  of  Galicia,  and  not  on  the  side  of  Serbia.  But  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Austrian  general  mobilisation  had  been  ordered,  the  Czar  had 
at  last  consented  to  issue  the  Ukase  calling  out  not  part,  but  the  whole,  of  the  Russian 
army.  To  demobilise  now  would  be  to  give  Austria  a  perfectly  free  hand,  and  to 
leave  Serbia  to  her  fate,  with  no  further  guarantee  than  Austria's  promise  to  allow 
negotiations  to  begin  on  the  part  of  the  less-interested  Powers.  The  Russian  view 
was  that  negotiations  could  go  on  perfectly  well  though  both  parties  were  now 
mobilised,  and  that  her  own  position  would  be  futile  if  she  disbanded  every  reservist 
while  Austria  did  not.  M.  Sazonoff  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  rightly  enough,  that 
the  danger-point  was  now  at  Berlin,  and  not  at  Vienna.  After  Count  Pourtales' 
threat  about  "  automatic  mobilisation  "  by  Germany,  he  had  advised  his  master  to 
take  the  decisive  step,  which  ( without  his  knowledge)  Sukhomlinoff  and  Januschke- 
vitch  had  already  authorised.  In  view  of  the  German  threat,  it  was  impossible  to 
go  back  on  that  resolve.  But,  with  goodwill  on  both  sides,  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
more  fortunate  series  of  negotiations  should  not  begin,  even  though  all  the  parties 
concerned  were  now  fully  armed.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  Czar's  last  telegram 
to  the  Kaiser,  announcing  the  despatch  of  Colonel  Tatischeff  with  proposals  and  ex- 
planations that  were  evidently  meant  to  be  soothing.  We  cannot  say  what  they  were, 
since  Tatischeff  never  started,  German  action  having  made  his  departure  from 
Petrograd  useless.  It  is  clear  that  the  Czar  was  still  hoping  that  if  the  Kaiser  would 
use  strong  persuasion  at  Vienna,  the  Austrian  Government  would  not  break  off 
negotiations  on  the  mere  fact  that  Russian  mobilisation  continued.  No  doubt  he  was 
right — Vienna  was  in  a  yielding  mood. 

But  what  the  Kaiser  did  was  to  issue  an  Ultimatum  and  make  war  inevitable, 
the  moment  that  he  received  the  news  that  Russian  general  mobilisation  had  been 
ordered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  July,  and  openly  proclaimed  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  German  Ultimatum  to  Russia,  July  %\- August  1. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  July  the  Russian  Council  of 
Ministers  had  resolved  to  convert  partial  into  general  mobilisation.  The  orders  for 
this  move  were  issued  all  over  Russia  on  the  following  morning,  and  became  public 
in  the  European  capitals  during  the  course  of  the  day.  They  were  not  known  in 
Vienna  at  the  moment — early  on  the  31st — when  Count  Berchtold,  though  he  had 
already  decreed  general  mobilisation,  came  to  his  decision  to  concede  the  possibility 
of  mediation  by  the  four  Powers  between  Austria  and  Serbia.  Nor,  evidently,  was 
Sir  Edward  Grey  in  possession  of  them  when,  also  early  in  the  day,  he  telegraphed 
as  follows,  still  in  a  hopeful  spirit,  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petrograd:— 

"  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  G.  Buchanan. 

"  (Telegraphic.)  "Foreign  Office,  July  31,1914. 

'  I  learn  from  the  German  Ambassador  that,  as  a  result  of  suggestions  by 
the  German  Government,  a  conversation  has  taken  place  at  Vienna  between  th* 
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Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Russian  Ambassador.  The 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  has  also  been  instructed  that  he  may 
converse  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  he  should  give 
explanations  about  the  Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and  discuss  suggestions 
and  any  questions  directly  affecting  Austro-Russian  relations.  If  the  Russian 
Government  object  to  the  Austrians  mobilising  eight  army  corps,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  too  great  a  number  against  400,000  Serbians.* 

"  The  German  Ambassador  asked  me  to  urge  the  Russian  Government  to 
show  goodwill  in  the  discussions  and  to  suspend  their  military  preparations. 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  learnt  that  discussions  are  being 
resumed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  you  should  express  this  to  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  x\ffairs,  and  tell  him  that  I  earnestly  hope  he  will  encourage  them. 

"  I  informed  the  German  Ambassador  that,  as  regards  military  prepara- 
tions, I  did  not  see  how  Russia  could  be  urged  to  suspend  them,  unless  some 
limit  were  put  by  Austria  to  the  advance  of  her  troops  into  Serbia." 

When  writing  this,  Sir  Edward  was  still  under  the  favourable  impression  left 
on  him  by  the  news  of  the  preceding  day,  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  con- 
sented ito  renew  explanatory  conversations  with  the  Russian  Government,  both  at 
Vienna  and  at  Petrograd.  He  could  not  yet  have  heard  of  Count  Berchtold's  further 
concession.  It  was  not  many  hours  later,  however,  when  the  news  flew  around  that 
Germany  was  about  to  mobilise,  ostensibly  in  reply  to  the  Russian  general  mobilisa- 
tion, though  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  mobilisation  decree  had  really  been 
drawn  up  at  the  Council  at  Potsdam  on  the  night  of  the  29t!h,  more  than  fifteen 
hours  before  the  Russian  measure;  had  been  finally  approved  in  Council,  and  more 
than  thirty  hours  before  it  was  formally  published  to  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
would  appear  that  the  first  important  document  dating  from  the  morning  of  the 
31st  is  the  Czar's  subjoined  telegram  to  the  German  Emperor,  evidently  intended 
to  prepare  the  Kaiser  for  the  news  of  the  Russian  general  mobilisation,  and  to  urge 
that  it  had  no  provocative  meaning,  but  was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  Austrian 
mobilisation.  If  Austria  will  negotiate  with  Serbia,  all  may  yet  go  well ;  wherefore 
the  Kaiser's  pressure  on  Vienna  is  once  more  solicited — though  hitherto  it  had  been 
so  ineffective,  if  applied  at  all:— 

"  I  thank  You  cordially  for  Your  mediation,  which  permits  the  hope  tihat 
everything  may  yet  end  peaceably.  It  is  technically  impossible  to  discontinue 
our  military  preparations  which  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  Austrian 
mobilisation.  It  is  far  from  us  to  want  war.  As  long  as  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia  continue,  my  troops  will  undertake  no  provocative 
action.  I  give  You  my  solemn  word  thereon.  I  confide  with  all  my  faith  in  ,the 
grace  of  God,  and  I  hope  for  the  success  of  Your  mediation  in  Vienna  for  the 
welfare  of  our  countries  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"Your  cordially  devoted 
"July  31,  1914.  "NICHOLAS." 

As  has  been  said  above,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Russian  Government  to  have 
known  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  ,that  Austria  was  about  to  concede  the  point 
concerning  mediation  by  the  four  Powers  on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  And  the  com- 
plete mobilisation  of  the  army  of  Russia  did  not  affect  her  relations  with  Austria,  as 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Count  Berchtold  was  proposing  to  continue  negotiations 
even  after  he  knew  of  it.  The  subjoined  despatch  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  sufficiently  explains  this  fact:— 

"  (Telegram.)  "  Vienna,  July  18  (31),  1914. 

'  In  spite  of  the  general  mobilisation,  my  exchange  of  views  with  Count 
Berchtold  and  his  colleagues  continues.  They  all  dwell  upon  the  absence  on 
Austria's  part  of  any  hostile  intentions  whatsoever  against  Russia,  and  of  any 
designs  of  conquest  at  the  expense  of  Serbia,  but  they  are  all  equally  insistent 
that  Austria  is  bound  to  carry  through  the  action  which  she  has  begun,  and  to 
give  Serbia  a  serious  lesson,  which  would  constitute  a  sure  guarantee  for  the 
future,  "t 

*  This  is  apparently  "  oratio  obliqua,''  a  quotation  of  the  German  Ambassador,  and  not  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
own  suggestion  for  use  by  Sir  G,  Buchanan  on  M,  Sazqnoff.  Sir  Edward's  own  remarks  only  begin  the 
third  paragraph. 

t  Orange  Book,  No.  66. 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view  Russian  general  mobilisa- 
tion constituted  no  final  and  definitive  hindrance  to  the  continued  negotiations.  The 
point  that  Count  Berchtold  was  haggling  over  was  the  precise  amount  of  "  serious 
lesson  "  that  Austria  might  give  Serbia.  M.  Sazonoff  had  already  agreed  in  his 
final  formula  of  the  31st  July  that  Austria  might  go  on  to  Serbian  territory,  but 
asked  that  she  should  "arreter  la  marche  de  ses  troupes  sur  le  territoire  serbe." 
Some  limit  must  be  set.  If  the  four-Power  mediation  had  once  come  into  working, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  limit  would  have  been  fixed. 

The  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lay  not  in  Vienna  any  longer,  but  in  Berlin, 
as  M.  Sazonoff  had  foreseen.  There  was  now  a  definite  fact  in  existence — the  issue 
of  the  Ukase  decreeing  general  mobilisation,  which  could  be  represented  as  an 
opening  of  hostilities.  The  Czar's  urgent  and  repeated  assurance  of  peaceful  inten- 
tions, M.  Sazonoff  s  two  successive  formulae  of  negotiation — the  last  one  conceding 
nearly  all  that  Austria  had  asked — could  be  disregarded,  and  declared  to  be  hypo- 
critical devices  to  gain  time  for  the  slow  Russian  mobilisation. 

That  long  before  the  final  German  Ultimatum  was  sent  in  upon  the  31st  there 
had  been  widespread  measures  of  preparations  ordered  from  Berlin  is  certain.  In 
fairness  to  M.  Sazonoff,  as  well  as  to  the  two  Ambassadors  who  repeat  his  arguments, 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  allegation  that  such  measures  were  in  progress,  and 
had  already  been  on  foot  for  some  days,  is  borne  out  by  plenty  of  evidence.  Beside 
the  Russian  Minister's  own  reports  on  this  subject,  there  are  letters  of  the  27th  July 
from  the  French  consul  at  Bale,*  and  of  the  29th  July  from  his  colleague  at  Frank- 
furt, |  and  on  the  latter  day  from  the  French  Minister  at  Munich,  §  all  warning  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  important  military  movements  in  Germany, 
and  another  from  Sir  F.  Oppenheim  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  giving 
warning  about  financial  preparations.  ||  The  German  denials  that  extraordinary 
measures  were  on  foot,  which  are  repeated  in  many  Berlin  documents,  are  only  in 
effect  denials  that  mobilisation  in  its  most  narrow  and  technical  sense  was  being 
carried  out.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  preliminary  measures  "  had  been  on  foot 
for  some  days. 

On  the  news  of  the  Russian  general  mobilisation  reaching  Berlin,  perhaps  about 
noon,  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  considered  that  the  moment  had  been  reached 
for  action,  t  Russia  had  committed  herself  to  a  measure  which  might  be  represented 
as  openly  provocative,  and  as  directed  against  Germany  no  less  than  Austria,  There- 
fore,  the  final  step  was  taken:  Russia,  is  to  be  summoned  to  disarm,  and  at  the  ab- 
surdly short  notice  of  twelve  hours — less  even  than  Austria  had  granted  to  Serbia 
in  the  preceding  week.  The  Kaiser's  telegram  to  the  Czar  may  be  given  first,  though 
it  does  not  include  the  definite  Ultimatum,  which  went  from  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
to  the  Russian  Government  in  due  diplomatic  form:— 

:'  Upon  Your  appeal  to  my  friendship  and  Your  request  for  my  aid,  I  have 
engaged  in  mediation  between  Your  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Austria-Hungary.  While  this  action  was  taking  place,  Your  troops  were  being 
mobilised  against  my  ally  Austria-Hungary,  whereby,  as  1  have  already  com- 
municated to  You,  my  mediation  has  become  almost  illusory.  In  spite  of  this,  1 
have  continued  it,  and  now  I  receive  reliable  news  that  serious  preparations  for 
war  are  going  on  on  my  eastern  frontier.  The  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  my  country  forces  me  to  measures  of  defence.  I  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  possible  in  my  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  I  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  misfortune  which  now  threatens 
the  entire  civilised  world.  It  rests  in  your  hand  to  avert  it.  No  one  .threatens 
the  honour  and  peace  of  Russia  which  might  well  have  awaited  the  success  of 
my  mediation.  The  friendship  for  You  and  Your  country,  bequeathed  to  me  by 
my  grandfather  on  his  deathbed,  has  always  been  sacred  to  me,  and  I  have  stood 
faithfully  by  Russia  wKile  it  was  in  serious  affliction,  especially  during  its  last 

*  French  Yellow  Book  No.  60. 
t  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  88. 
§  Ibid.,  No.  89. 

11  "^Further  Correspondence  respecting-  the  War,"  No.  29. 

t  For  reasons  not  quite  easy  to  understand,  German  official  papers,  early  in  October  1917  published  as 

onndential  revelations  a  number  of  telephone  messages  that  had  passed  between  the  General  Staff  at  Berlin 

'  °*cers  commanding  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier.     The  latter  were  directed  to  procure  at  all  costs 

Kussian  mobilisation,  which  (so  Berlin  was  informed,  had  been  posted  up  in  frontier  villages  at  an 

early  fcour  on  the  31st.     As  no' one  now  doubts  that  the  orders  were  posted  up  that  morning,  it  is  hard  to 

pee  what  the  German  Government  wanted  to  prove. 
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war.  The  peace  of  Europe  can  still  be  preserved  by  You,  if  Russia  decides  to 
discontinue  those  military  preparations  which  menace  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary." 

The  greater  part  of  this  message  is,  of  course,  mere  rhetoric.  The  sting  of  the 
document  lies  in  its  tail — the  last  sentence.  Peace  can  only  be  preserved  if  Russia 
consents  to  "  discontinue  the  military  preparations  which  menace  Germany  and 
Austria,"  i.e.,  to  demobilise.  The  official  narrative  of  the  German  White  Book,  from 
which  the  Kaiser's  letter  is  extracted,  follows  it  up  by  the  statement  that  "  before 
this  telegram  reaches  its  destination  the  mobilisation  of  all  the  Russian  forces,  ob- 
viously directed  against  us,  and  already  ordered  during  the  morning  of  this  day, 
was  in  full  progress.  Nevertheless,  the  Czar's  telegram  (given  above)  was  sent  off 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  would  appear  to  give  too  late  an  hour  for 
the  despatch  of  the  Russian  message,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  morning. 
We  have  seen  already  that  there  was  during  these  critical  days  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  telegrams  to  and  from  Petrograd  were  in  some  cases  liable  to  strange 
delays.  The  intention  of  the  German  narrative  would  seem  to  be  to  insinuate  that 
the  Czar  was  dishonestly  keeping  back  the  announcement  of  the  general  mobilisation 
in  Russia.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  charge:  the  orders  for 
that  movement  were  openly  placarded  at  Petrograd  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  and 
the  German  Ambassador  there  was  able  to  get  his  message  announcing  them  des- 
patched to  Berlin  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Apparently,  it  arrived  before  the 
Czar's  telegram  reached  the  Emperor,  and  certainly  before  the  latter 's  angry  message 
to  his  cousin  at  Petrograd  had  been  sent  off  at  2  P.M.  The  French  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  telegram  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Russia,  fixes  the  hour  of  the  German 
resolve  to  mobilise  as  noon.*  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  historian  that  neither  the 
French  nor  the  British  Ambassadors  at  Berlin  give  in  their  published  despatches  the 
exact  hour  at  which  the  German  Government  communicated  to  them  the  all- 
important  news.  It  was  certainly  not  during  early  business  hours  of  the  morning, 
for  Sir  Edward  Goschen  had  an  interview  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  which 
the  latter  spoke  of  Russian  movements  along  the  eastern  frontier,  but  not  of  general 
mobilisation,  which,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  language,  he  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  if  he  had  known  of  it.  This  interview,  detailed  in  the  subjoined 
despatch,  is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  German  Government  was 
going  to  take  "  a  very  serious  step  "  (clearlv  mobilisation  or  at  least  declaration  of 
Kriegsgefahr)  before  it  had  the  news  of  the  Russian  official  proclamation  calling 
out  the  whole  army  and  navy.  By  the  time  that  Sir  Edward  again  saw  the  Chancellor, 
a  few  hours  later,  the  news  was  out,  and  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  wording  of 
his  intentions  had  suffered  a  change:— 

"Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

"(Telegraphic.)  "Berlin,  July  31,   1914. 

"  The  Chancellor  informs  me  that  his  efforts  to  preach  peace  and  modera- 
tion at  Vienna  have  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  Russian  mobilisation 
against  Austria.  He  has  done  everything  possible  to  attain  his  object  at 
Vienna,  perhaps  even  rather  more  than  was  altogether  palatable  at  the  Ball- 
platz.  He  could  not,  however,  leave  his  country  defenceless  while  time  was  being 
utilised  by  other  Powers ;  and  if,  as  he  learns  is  the  case,  military  measures  are  now 
being  taken  by  Russia  against  Germany  also,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  quiet.  He  wished  to  tell  me  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  to-day,  perhaps,  the  German  Government  would  take  some  very 
serious  step ;  he  was,  in  fact,  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  have  an  audience  "with 
the  Emperor. 

"His  Excellency  added  that  the  news  of  the  active  preparations  on  the 
Russo-German  frontier  had  reached  him  just  when  the  Czar  had  appealed  to 
the  Emperor,  in  the  name  of  their  old  friendship,  to  mediate  at  Vienna,  and 
when  the  Emperor  was  actually  conforming  to  that  request." 

It  looks  as  if  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  the  Chancellor  had  heard  of  move- 
ments on  the  Russian  frontier  (strengthening  of  guards,  reduction  of 'railway  facili- 
ties, &c.)  which  were  caused  by  the  mobilisation  order  being  telegraphed  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Poland,  but  had  not  any  knowledge  (or  at  least  any  certain 

*  M.  Viviani  to  M.  Paleologue,  document  No,  117  French  Yellow  Book. 
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knowledge)  of  the  orders  themselves.*  We  may  most  certainly  conclude  from  this 
document  that  the  German  Government  was  going  to  push  matters  to  a  crisis,  even  if 
the  Russian  Government  had  never  ordered  general  mobilisation.  And  this  simple 
fact  destroys  the  main  thesis  of  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  apologia  for  himself 
and  his  Emperor,  which  pleads  that  German  mobilisation  and  the  German  Ultimatum 
were  direct  consequences  of  the  Russian  move.  If  the  latter  had  never  been  made, 
Germany  would  still  have  acted  as  she  did,  but  would  have  had  to  produce  a  different 
excuse. 

The  German  decision,  made  apparently  soon  after  mid-day,  is  formulated  in  the 
subjoined  telegram  sent  to  Count  Pourtales : — 

"Telegram  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Imperial  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"(Urgent.)  "  July  31,  1914. 

"  In  spite  of  negotiations  still  pending,  and  although  we  have  up  (to  this 
hour  made  no  preparations  for  mobilisation,  Russia  has  mobilised  her  entire 
army  and  navy,  hence  also  against  us.  On  account  of  these  Russian  measures,  we 
have  been  forced,  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  to  proclaim  the  '  threatening 
state  of  war  '  (drohende  Kriegsgefahr),  which  does  not  yet  imply  mobilisation. 
Mobilisation,  however,  is  bound  to  follow  if  Russia  does  not  stop  every  measure 
of  war  against  us  and  against  Austria-Hungary  within  twelve  hours,  and 
notifies  us  definitely  to  this  effect.  Please  to  communicate  this  at  once  to  M. 
Sazonoff  and  wire  hour  of  communication,  "t 

The  proclamation  of  drohende  Kriegsgefahr,  it  must  be  explained,  means  prac- 
tically the  introduction  of  martial  law  and  the  suspension  of  the  usual  civil  rights  of 
the  subject,  wherever  they  interfere  with  military  necessities.  When  it  has  been 
announced,  a  special  military  regime  comes  into  being,  and  the  Government  can 
deal  with  property  and  with  individuals  as  it  pleases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  "threatening  war  danger  "  is  proclaimed  at  once,  and  that 
an  Ultimatum  is  sent  to  Russia,  requiring  her  to  demobilise  not  only  on  the  German 
but  on  the  Austrian  front  in  the  absurdly  short  space  of  twelve  hours.  If  she  does 
not,  German  mobilisation  follows,  and  (as  we  have  quoted  before  from  German 
official  sources)  "mobilisation  means  war."  The  document  then,  is  an  Ultimatum 
with  a  twelve-hour  limit,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  war  was  both  intended 
and  desired.  Whether  it  was  still  conceived  to  be  possible  that  Russia  might  yield 
at  the  last  moment  we  cannot  say.  Such  an  idea  had  been  prevalent  a  little  while 
back,  and  Count  Pourtales  had  been  obsessed  by  it,  if  we  may  believe  M. 
Sazonoff;  but  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Russian  Government  must  surely 
have  undeceived  Berlin  ere  this  stage  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  safest 
to  conclude  that  there  was  no  "bluff"  in  the  Ultimatum,  that  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  final  attempt  to  break  the  nerve  of  the  Czar  and  his  advisers,  but  was  simply  the 
first  move  in  a  declaration  of  war.  Yet  we  shall  see  that  some  of  the  German  high 
officials  made  a  pretence  of  regarding  the  directions  given  to  Count  Pourtales  as  a 
step  which  might  or  might  not  lead  to  an  immediate  rupture.  This  solemn  farce  is 
carried  to  the  extreme  in  an  interview  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Goschen  from  the 
evening  of  the  31st.  Sir  Edward  had  called  on  Herr  von  Jagow  to  urge  him  to  fall 
in  at  the  last  moment  with  the  final  form  of  mediation  suggested  by  the  London 
Foreign  Office.  Their  conversation  is  thus  narrated : — 

"Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. — (Received  August  1.) 

"  Berlin,  July  31,  1914. 

"  I  spent  an  hour  with  Secretary  of  State  urging  him  most  earnestly  to 
accept  your  proposal  and  make  another  effort  to  prevent  terrible  catastrophe 
of  a  European  war. 

"He  expressed  himself  very  sympathetically  towards  your  proposal,  and 
appreciated  your  continued  efforts  to  maintain  peace,  but  said  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  any  proposal  until  they  had  received 
an  answer  from  Russia  to  their  communication  of  to-day;  this  communication, 
which  he  admitted  had  the  form  of  an  Ultimatum,  being  that,  unless  Russia 
could  inform  the  Imperial  Government  within  twelve  hours  that  she  would  im- 

*  This  matas  still  more  odd  the  publication  of  messages  to  and  from  the  Russian  frontier,  mentioned  in 
the  foot-note  to  page  90.      By  showing  them  the  German  Government  make  it  evident  that  they  acted 
before  they  had  certain  knowledge  of  Russia's  move. 
t  German  White  Book,  exhibit  24. 
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mediately  countermand  her  mobilisation  against  Germany  and  Austria, 
Germany  would  be  obliged  on  her  side  to  mobilise  at  once. 

"  I  asked  his  Excellency  why  they  had  made  their  demand  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  Russia  to  accept,  by  asking  them  to  demobilise  in  the  South  as  well.  He 
replied  that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent  Russia  from  saying  that  all  her  mobilisa- 
tion was  only  directed  against  Austria. 

"His  Excellency  said  that  if  the  answer  from  Russia  was  satisfactory,  he 
thought,  personally,  that  your  proposal  merited  favourable  consideration,  and, 
in  any  case,  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Emperor  and  Chancellor,  but  he  repeated 
that  it  was  no  use  discussing  it  until  the  Russian  Government  had  sent  in  their 
answer  to  the  German  demand. 

"  He  again  assured  me  that  both  Emperor  William,  at  the  request  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  even  up  till  last  night 
been  urging  Austria  to  show  willingness  to  continue  discussions — and  tele- 
graphic communications  from  Vienna  had  been  of  a  promising  nature — but 
Russia's  mobilisation  had  spoilt  everything."* 

The  expression  of  sympathetic  interest  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  soothe  the  British  Ambassador  while  he  was  being  given  ithe 
dreadful  intelligence  that  nothing  could  now  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war — for 
everyone  was  aware  that  Russia  could  only  give  one  answer  to  the  Ultimatum  from 
Berlin.  Herr  von  Jagow  must  have  known  that  there  was  no  real  prospect  of  his 
ever  being  able  to  place  the  British  proposals  before  Emperor  and  Chancellor  "  for 
their  favourable  consideration."  It  was  equally  dishonest  to  pretend  that  the 
Russian  general  mobilisation  had  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  German 
Ultimatum,  as  Sir  Edward  Goschen  must  have  known  from  his  previous  interview 
with  the  Chancellor,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  spoken  of  the  "  very  serious  step  " 
as  impending  before  the  general  mobilisation  order  from  Petrograd  was  known  to 
him. 

The  Chancellor  himself ,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  more  straightforward  than 
his  subordinate.  He  told  the  British  Ambassador,  with  considerable  frankness,  that 
he  no!  longer  considered  a  peaceful  end  to  the  situation  possible,  as  is  clear  from  the 
subjoined  despatch: — • 

"  Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

"  (Telegraphic.)  "  Berlin,  July  81,  1914. 

"  According  to  information  just  received  by  German  Government  from 
their  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  whole  Russian  army  and  fleet  are  being 
mobilised.  Chancellor  tells  me  that  '  Kriegsgef ahr  '  will  be  proclaimed  at 
once  by  German  Government,  as  it  can  only  be  against  Germany  that  Russian 
general  mobilisation  is  directed.  Mobilisation  would  follow  almost  immediately. 
His  Excellency  added)  in  explanation  that  '  Kriegsgef  ahr  '  signified  the  taking 
of  certain  precautionary  measures  consequent  upon  strained  relations  with  a 
foreign  country. 

:'  This  news  from  St.  Petersburg,  added  his  Excellency,  seemed  to  him  to 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis.  Germany  mus/t  cer- 
tainly prepare  for  all  emergencies. 

"  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  not  still  put  pressure  on  the  authorities  at 
Vienna  to  do  something  in  general  interests  to  reassure  Russia  and  to  show 
themselves  disposed  to  continue  discussions  on  a  friendly  basis.  He  replied  that 
last  night  he  had  begged  Austria  to  reply  to  your  last  proposal,  and  that  he  had 
received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would 
take  wishes  of  the  Emperor  this  morning  in  the  matter. "t 

That  Germany  was  now  intending  to  push  matters  to  a  crisis  at  all  costs  is 
shown  equally  well  by  a  telegram  sent  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  putting 
something  very  like  an  Ultimatum  to  the  French  Government.  For  a  formal  request 
for  a  reply  which  must  be  made  in  eighteen  hours  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
Ultimatum:— 

"  Telegram  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Imperial  Ambassador  in  Paris. 
"(Urgent.)  " July  31,  1914. 

"Russia  has  ordered  mobilisation  of  her  entire  army  and  fleet,  therefore 
also  against  us,  in  spite  of  our  still  pending  mediation,  and  although  we  our- 

*  British  Diplomatic  Documents,  No.  121. 
|  British  Diplomatic  Documents,  No.  112. 
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selves  have  taken  no  measures  towards  mobilisation.*  We  have*,  therefore,  de- 
clared the  '  threatening  peril  of  war,'  which  is  bound  to  be  followed  by 
mobilisation,  unless  Russia  stops,  within  twelve  hours,  all  measures  of  war 
against  us  and  Austria.  Mobilisation  inevitably  implies  war.  Please  ask  French 
Government  whether  it  intends  to  remain  neutral  in  a  Russo-German  war. 
Reply  must  be  made  in  eighteen  hours.  Wire  at  once  hour  of  enquiry.  Utmost 
speed  necessary,  "f 

That  France  would  not  violate  her  agreement  with  Russia  at  the  last  moment, 
however  much  she  might  dislike  being  dragged  into  a  general  European  war,  was 
certain.  The  danger  had  been  realised  from  the  first,  and  the  French  Government 
had  done  its  honest  best  to  support  Sir  Edward  Grey's  projects  for  mediation.  But 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  no  intention  whatever  of  abandoning 
Russia  when  the  crisis  was  forced  on.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  German 
Ambassador's  visit  to  him,  with  his  portentous  summons,  M.  Viviani  telegraphed 
to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  that  he  was  still  to  urge  M.  Sazonoff  to  take 
any  step  that  might  ward  off  the  crisis,  or  even  defer  it: — 

"  M.  Rene  Viviani,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  M.  Paleologue. 

"  Paris,  July  31,  1914. 

"  The  German  Government  decided  at  mid-day  to  take  all  military  measures 
implied!  by  the  State  called  '  state  of  danger  of  war.' 

"In  communicating  this  decision  to  me  at  7  o'clock  this  evening,  Baron 
von  Schoen  added  that  the  Government  required  at  the  same  time  that  Russia 
should  demobilise.  If  the  Russian  Government  has  not  given  a  satisfactory 
reply  within  twelve  hours,  Germany  will  mobilise  in  her  turn. 

"  I  replied  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  I  had  no  information  at  all 
about  an  alleged  mobilisation  of  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  which  the  German 
Government  invoked  as  the  reason  for  the  new  military  measures  which  they 
are  taking  to-day. 

"  Baron  von  Schoen  finally  asked  me,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  what 
the  attitude  of  France  would  be  in  case  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
He  told  me  (that  he  would  come  for  my  reply  to-morrow  (Saturday)  at  1  o'clock. 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  making  any  statement  to  him  on  this  subject,  and 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  telling  him  that  France  will  have  regard  to  her 
interests.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  need  not,  indeed,  give  any  accoun^ 
of  her  intentions  except  to  her  ally. 

"  I  ask  you  to  inform  M.  Sazonoff  of  this  immediately.  As  I  have  already 
told  you,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the  highest  interests 
of  peace,  will  do  everything  on  their  part  to  avoid  anything  that  might  render 
inevitable  or  precipitate  the  crisis. 

"REN£  VIVIANI.  "} 

It  was  clear  that  Baron  von  Schoen  was  told  to  administer  this  provocative 
question  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  a  simultaneous  declaration  of  war  against  France 
as  well  as  Russia.  Probably  there  was  a  purely  military  consideration  at  the  bottom 
of  this  step.  The  German  mobilisation  scheme  had,  since  its  last  revision,  always 
contemplated  action  against  France  and  Russia  at  the  same  moment — with  the  theory 
that  the  main  force  must  first  be  thrown  to  the  west,  against  the  enemy  who  could 
mass  and  strike  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  days,  and  then,  after  France 
should  be  disposed  of,  be  turned  against  the  much  more  slowly-moving  enemy  on  the 
east.  Obviously,  if  Germany  forced  on  war  with  Russia,  while  France  was  still  out 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  very  term  "mobilisation"  does  not  mean  exactly  the  same  in 
technical  German  military  language  as  in  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  simply 
a  word  implying  that  the  military  machine  is  ready  and  only  needs  the  Imperial  touch  to  set  it  going.  It  is 
subsequent  to  all  the  other  preparations  which  would  be  called  "  mobilisation  "  in  Great  Britain,  France,  or 


Belgian  campaign.     Moltke's  famous  telegram  of   1870  in  the  laconic  words  '•  Mobil-Krieg,"  is  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  the  German  military  point  of  view. 

|  German  White  Book,  exhibit  25. 
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of  the  game  and  only  came  in  at  the  moment  that  suited  her  best,  the  whole  German 
mobilisation  scheme  would  be  useless.  For  troops  would  be  wanted  for  the  Russian 
front  which  were  allotted  in  the  strategic  distribution  of  units  to  the  French  front, 
and  destined  for  instant  use  there  before  Russia  should  be  ready.  The  subsequent 
development  of  the  war  showed  that  four-fifths'  of  the  striking-force  of  Germany, 
the  twenty-five  army  corps  of  the  standing  army,  were  directed  against  the  French 
frontier,  and  only  one-fifth  set  to  guard  the  east  till  the  reserve  formations  should 
come  up.  It  was,  therefore,  a  vital  necessity  for  the  German  scheme  that  France 
should  be  attacked  at  the  same  time  that  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  was 
made,  or  four-fifths  of  the  Kaiser's  first-line  army  would  be  found  to  be  misplaced 
upon  the  map.  Hence  the  somewhat  brutal  diplomatic  act  of  summoning  France  to 
d'eclare  herself  neutral  or  hostile  at  eighteen  hours'  notice.  There  was  no  rational 
doubt  that  she  would  refuse  to  give  any  such  assurances  as  were  asked  of  her,  and 
could,  therefore,  be  designated  as  an  enemy  and  attacked  at  once,  according  to  the 
set  scheme  of  the  German  War  Office.  And  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  the 
actual  course  of  events.  Baron  von  Schoen  delivered  his  Note  to  the  French  Prime 
Minister  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening;*  the  reply  had  to  be  made  by  1  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  August,  t 

Meanwhile,  the  main  interest  still  centred  at  Petrograd  and  at  Berlin ;  what 
was  going  on  at  Vienna  and  Paris  had  become  of  secondary  interest.  At  Petrograd 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  July,  M.  Sazonoff,  though  the  general  mobilisation  ordier 
had  now  been  issued,  was  busily  engaged  in  discussing  with  the  French  and  British 
Ambassadors  the  revival  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  last  scheme  for  mediation  by  the 
four  Powers.  And,  strange  as  it  must  appear  after  the  behaviour  of  the  Vienna 
Government  during  the  last  ten  days,  and  all  its  hasty  and  provocative  measures, 
Count  Berchtold  was  accepting  the  news  of  the  Russian  mobilisation  with  compara- 
tive equanimity,  and  preparing  to  continue  "  conversations,"  from  which  he  declared 
officially  that  he  had  some  hope  of  warding  off  war.  His  despatch  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassadors  abroad  deserves  notice:— 

"  Count  Berchtold  to  "the  Imperial  and  Royal  Diplomatic  Representatives  A  broad. 

"(Telegraphic.)  Vienna,  July  31,  1914. 

"  For  your  information  and  for  use  in  your  dealings  with  the  Government 
to  which  you  are  accredited. 

"  As  mobilisation  has  been  ordered  by  the  Russian  Government  on  our  fron- 
tier, we  find  ourselves  obliged  ito  take  military  measures  in  Galicia. 

:'  These  measures  are  purely  of  a  defensive  character  and  arise  exclusively 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  measures,  which  we  regret  exceedingly,  as 
we  ourselves  have  no  aggressive  intentions  of  any  kind  against  Russia,  and 
desire  the  continuation  of  the  former  neighbourly  relations. 

''Pourparlers  between  the  Cabinets  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  appro- 
priate to  the  situation  are  meanwhile  being  continued,  and  from  these  we  hope 
that  things  will  quieten  down  all  round,  "f 

It  remains  astonishing  ,that  we  have  no  sign  in  this  document  of  the  approaching 
Ultimatum  from  Berlin  to  Petrograd — so  astonishing,  indeed,  that  some  historians 
of  the  crisis  think  that  Count  Berchtold  was  keeping  up  the  "conversations"  till 
the  last  moment,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  deluding  the  Russian  Government.  §  What 
the  conversations  amounted  to  may  be  gathered  from  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd1,  hereto  subjoined: — 

"  Count  Szdpdry  to  Count  Berchtold. 

"  (Telegraphic.)  St.  Petersburg,  July  31,  1914. 

'  Your  Excellency's  telegram  of  the  30th  July  has  been  received. 

:<  You  will  have  gathered  from  my  telegram  of  the  29th  July  that,  without 
waiting  for  instructions,  I  again  resumed  conversations  with  M.  Sazonoff  more 

*  Viviani  to  Pal^ologue,  French  Yellow  Book,  Document  455. 
+  Bertie,  to  Grey,  B.D.C.  117  gives  the  hour. 
J  Austrian  Red  Book,  No.  53, 

§  See,  e.g.,  Reinach's  "  Histoire  de  Douze  Jours,"  p.  424.     Cf.  M.  Jules  Gambon  to  M,  Viviani,  French 
Yellow  Book,  August  1. 
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or  less  on  the  basis  which  has  now  been  indicated  to  me,  but  that  the  points  of 
view  on  the  two  sides  had  not  materially  approximated  to  each  other. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  it  has  appeared  from  the  conversations  between  the 
German  Ambassador  and  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  Russia 
will  not  accept  as  satisfactory  the  formal  declaration  that  Austria-Hungary 
will  neither  diminish  the  territory  of  the  Serbian  Kingdom  nor  infringe  on 
Serbian  sovereignty,  nor  injure  Russian  interests  in  the  Balkans  or  elsewhere-, 
since  then,  moveover,  a  general  mobilisation  has  been  ordered  on  the  part  of 
Russia."* 

It  was  only  on  the  next  morning  (the  1st  August)  that  Count  Szapary  got  from 
Vienna,  and  acted  on,  instructions  from  Count  Berchtold  to  inform  M.  Sazonoff 
•that  the  Austrian  Government  was  prepared  "  to  deal  with  Russia  on  the  broadest 
base  possible,  and  was  especially  inclined  to  subject  the  text  of  our  Note  (the  Bel- 
grade Ultimatum)  to  a  discussion,  so  far  as  its  interpretation  was  concerned,"  But 
the  events  of  the  1st  August  must  be  dealt  with  in  their  proper  chronological  place. 
Count  Berchtold' s  final  concession  on  the  Belgrade  Note  must,  apparently,  have 
reached  M.  Sazonoff  only  after  he  had  been  given  by  Count  Pourtales,  late  on  the 
31st,  the  summons  to  disarm  at  twelve  hours'  notice. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  actual  history  of  that  momentous  document. 
The  official  German  statement  of  its  delivery,  and  the  ostensible  reasons  for  it,  may 
be  first  given.  This  statement  occurs  in  a  telegram  of  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  July, 
sent  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:— 

"  On  the  29th  July  the  Russian  Emperor  requested  the  German  Emperor 
by  telegraph  to  mediate  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The  Emperor  immedi- 
ately declared  his  readiness  to  do  so.  He  informed  the  Russian  Emperor  of 
this  by  telegraph,  and  took  the  required  action  at  Vienna.  Without  waiting 
for  the  result  of  this  action,  Russia  mobilised  against  Austria.  By  telegraph 
the  German  Emperor  pointed  out  to  the  Russian  Emperor  that  hereby  his 
attempt  at  mediation  would  be  rendered  illusory.  The  Emperor  further  asked 
the  Russian  Emperor  to  suspend  the  military  operations  against  Austria.  This, 
however,  did  not  happen.  In  spite  of  this  the  German  Government  continued 
its  mediation  at  Vienna.  In  this  matter  the  German  Government  have  gone  to 
the  farthest  limit  of  what  can  be  suggested  to  a  Sovereign  State  which  is  the 
ally  of  Germany.  The  proposals  made  by  the  German  Government  at  Vienna 
were  conceived  entirely  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  German 
Government  recommended  them  at  Vienna  for  their  serious  consideration.  They 
were  taken  into  consideration  at  Vienna  this  morning.  During  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  ( ?  Austrian)  Cabinet,  and  before  they  were  concluded,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  reported  the  mobilisation  of  the  entire  Russian* 
army  and  fleet.  Owing  to  fthis  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  Austrian 
answer  to  the  German  proposals  for  mediation,  which  were  still  under  con- 
sideration, was  not  given.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  is  also  directed 
against  Germany — that  is  to  say,  the  Power  whose  mediation  had  been  invoked 
by  the  Russian  Emperor.  We  were  bound  to  reply  with  serious  counter-measures 
to  this  action,  which  we  were  obliged  to  consider  as  hostile,  unless  we  were  pre- 
pared to  endanger  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  are  unable  to  remain  inactive 
in  face  of  the  Russian  mobilisation  on  our  frontier.  We  have,,  therefore,  in- 
formed Russia  that,  unless  she  were  prepared  to  suspend  within  twelve  hours 
the  warlike  measure  against  Germany  and  Austria,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
mobilise,  and  this  would  mean  war.  We  have  asked  France  if  she  would 
remain  neutral  during  a  German-Russian  war."f 

The  main  comment  that 'must  be  made  on  this  apparently  lucid  but  profoundly 
deceptive  narrative  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  We  must  note  that  on  the 
28th  July  Austria  mobilised  eight  army  corps  and  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  the 
29th  came  the  Czar's  appeal  to  his  cousin,  in  the  words:  "  To  prevent  such  a  calamity 
as  a  European  war  would  be,  I  urge  you  in  the  name  of  our  old  friendship,  to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  restrain  your  ally  from  going  too  far"  [see  page  61].  The 
Emperor's  reply  was  that  Austria  must  go  on  with  her  attack  on  Serbia,  but  that 

*  Austrian  Red  Book,  No.  55. 
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Russia  must  not  counter-mobilise  against  her.  "  According  to  my  opinion,  the  action 
of  Austria-Hungary  is  to  be  /considered  as  an  attempt  to  get  full  guarantees  that  the 
promises  of  Serbia  are  translated  into  deeds.  ...  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  for  Russia  to  remain  a  spectator  in  the  Austro-Serbian  war,  without 
drawing  Europe  into  the  most  terrible  war  that  it  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  Naturally, 
military  measures  by  Russia,  which  might  be  construed  as  a  menace  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  would  accelerate  a  calamity  which  both  of  us  desire  to  avoid ' '  [see 
page  69].  This  justification  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Serbia,  and  threat  for- 
bidding Russian  mobilisation,  were  a  strange  way  of  carrying  out  the  Czar's  request 
to  "  restrain  your  ally  from  going  too  far." 

But,  actually  before  the  Kaiser's  telegram  had  been  sent  off  at  6.30  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th  July,  the  Russian  mobilisation  against  Austria  had  been  authorised 
by  Ukase  between  2  and  3  o'clock.  At  7  o'clock,  again  before  the  Kaiser's  telegram 
can  have  reached  Petrograd,  Count  Pourtales,  inspired  by  the  orders  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  had  told  M.  Sazonoff  that  Germany  would  take  counter-measures,  and 
that  German  mobilisation  meant  war  [see  page  64 J.  With  this  official  statement 
before  him,  the  Czar  sanctioned  general  mobilisation,  though,  in  a  moment  of  panic, 
he  countermanded  it  during  thie  midnight)  hours  of  the  29th-30th,  and  left  only 
anti- Austrian  preparations  standing.  But,  on  the  showing  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves, anti-Austrian  mobilisation  was  as  much  a  casus  belli  as  the  larger  measure. 
However,  the  Czar  accompanied  his  explanation  that  he  had  mobilised  with  lavish 
protestations  of  his  desire  for  peace.  He  appealed  to  the  Hague  Conference  [see 
page  69].  He  protested  that  his  troops  should  take  no  provocative  action  [page  96]. 
Later  he  made  a  final  agonised  appeal:  "  These  measures  do  not  mean  war;  we  shall 
continue  to  negotiate  for  the  universal  peace  that  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  With 
the  aid  of  God,  it  must  be  possible  to  our  long-tried  friendship  to  prevent  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  "  [see  page  111].  It  was  all  to  no  effect.  The  Kaiser  had  decided  that 
Austria  must  invade  Serbia,  that  Russia  must  not  counter-mobilise,  and  (when  he 
learnt  that  his  prohibition  had  come  too  late)  that  she  must  demobilise  in  an  im- 
possibly short  number  of  hours.  In  short,  so  far  from  mediating  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Great  Britain,  he  had  backed  his  ally,  and  given  Russia  the  choice  of  abject 
submission  or  war.  It  was  the  latter  that  he  preferred. 

How  inaccurate  was  the  Kaiser's  statement  that  he  had  passed  on  to  Vienna 
proposals  "  entirely  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Great  Britain  "  will  be  explained  in 
a  later  page  [see  pp.  100-101].  His  proposal  really  was  that  Austria  should  compel 
Serbia  by  force  to  accept  dictated  terms,  not  (as  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  proposed) 
that  Austria  should  halt,  and  let  the  Powers  settle  what  form  of  submission  Serbia 
might  reasonably  make.  But  the  whole  expose  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations. 

'  We  may  take  the  real  explanation  of  the  whole  fact  to  be  that  Germany  was  now 
selb  on  war,  and  had  her  excuse  ready  in  the  Czar's  Ukase  for  general  mobilisation. 
She  was  ready  with  all  her  preparations,  and  if  she  was  ready,  but  did  not  strike  at 
once,  the  slower  preparations  of  her  adversaries  would  catch  up  her  own.  She  was 
determined  not  to  lose  her  start.  The  Czar  had  hastened  to  inform  the  Kaiser  that 
he  was  "far  from  wanting  war,"  and  that  "his  troops  would  undertake  no  pro- 
vocative action  while  the  negotiations  were  going  on  "  ;  while  M.  Sazonoff  was  busily 
engaged  in  pressing  the  adoption  of  .the  British  proposals  for  mediation;  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  the  least  reason  for  doubting  his  sincerity.  Germany  had,  no 
cbubt,  valid  reasons  for  mobilising  when  Russia  had  done  so.  But  for  making 
mobilisation  tantamount  to  war  there  was  no  excuse,  except  the  military  one  ,that 
Germany  had  a  valuable  asset  in  her  power  of  quick  concentration,  which  would  only 
be  available  if  she  broke  off  all  negotiations  at  the  same  moment  at  which  she 
assembled  her  army.  This  subordination  of  all  other  political  ends  to  the  desire  to 
utilise  a  strategic  advantage  is  the  true  mark  of  a  "militaristic"  State.  The  last 
chance  of  preserving  peace  for  Europe,  now  that  Austria  had  shown  signs  at  last  of 
yielding,  and  that  Russia  was  eager  to  continue  negotiations/was  sacrificed,  in  order 
that  the  German  General  Staff  might  gain  a  few  days — a  gain  which,  after  the 
consequent  war  had  been  going  on  for  four  years,  must  nave  seemed  to  those  who  got 
it  a  sufficiently  negligible  quantity. 

Neither  the  German  White  Book  nor  the  Russian  Orange  Book  give  the  exact 
wording  of  the  German  Ultimatum  for  Petrograd.  Its  gist,  however,  has  already 
been  given  in  the  instructions  to  Count  Pourtales  printed  above  on  page  91.  And 
that  language  closely  corresponding  to  them  was  used,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  M. 
Sazonoff's  circular  telegram,  subjoined,  to  all  the  Russian  Ambassadors  abroad,  by 
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which  it  appears  that  the  document  was  delivered  at  midnight,  or  at  least  only  a  few 
minutes  before: — * 

"Secret  Telegram  to  Russian  Representatives  Abroad. 

"(Telegram.)  July  19  (August  1),  1914. 

"  At  midnight  the  German  Ambassador  announced  to  me,  on  the  instruction 
of  his  Government,  that  if  within  twelve  hours,  that  is  by  mid-day  on  Saturday, 
we  had  not  begun  to  demobilise,  not  only  against  Germany  but  also  against 
Austria,  the  German  Government  would  be  compelled  to  give  the  order  for 
mobilisation.  To  my  enquiry  whether  this  meant  war,  the  Ambassador  replied 
in  the  negative,  but  added  that  we  were  very  near ' it. "t 

The  hour  at  which  Count  Pourtales  delivered  the  Ultimatum  was  so  late  that 
all  the  correspondence  resulting  from  it  belongs  to  the  1st  August,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  in  two  sections,  with  the  dividing  line  between  them  drawn  at  the  moment 
when  the  twelve  fatal  hours  had  expired,  and  the  German  threat  became  operative. 
Meanwhile,  some  side  issues,  raised  on  the  31st  July4  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  section. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Some  Side  Issues,  July  30-31.     The  Royal  and  Imperial  Telegrams  of  July 
%Q- August  1.    M.  Paul  Cambon  and  the  "  Entente." 

While  the  last  fatal  moments  were  passing  during  the  discussion  of  the  mobili- 
sation-orders at,  Petrograd,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  there  were  no  less  than  three 
separate  side-issues  raised,  all  of  which  centred  in  London.  The  first  of  them  was 
a  personal  correspondence  by  telegrajm  between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
German  Emperor,  dealing  with  possible  mediation  at  Vienna  and  Petrograd.  With 
this  there  was  complicated,  two  days  later,  a  suggestion  about  the  neutrality  of 
France,  which  arose  from  a  misconception  in  a  telephone-conversation  between 
Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  was  transmitted  to  Berlin  in  an 
erroneous  shape.  By  the  time  that  the  error  had  been  discovered,  war  had  already 
broken  out.  The  third  side-issue,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  -.arose  from  an  appeal  by 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London  to  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  requesting  an 
answer  from  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  founding  the  request  on  the  general  principles  of  the  existing 
Entente  with  France.  The  correspondence  on  this  point,  which  was  disappointing 
in  its  first  stage  to  M.  Cambon  and  the  Government  which  he  represented,  was 
destined  to  take  a  very  different  turn  two  days  later,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
development  of  the  question  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

To  proceed  first  to  the  series  of  Royal  telegrams.  The  earliest  of  the  series  which 
stands  on  record  is  one  from  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor's  brother,  to 
his  cousin  the  King  of  England,  to  whom  he  had  been  paying  a  visit  a  week  before. 
The  Prince,  as  the  subsequent  telegram's  show,  was  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
brother,  who  answered  in  person  the  reply  which  King  George  despatched  to 
Prince  Henry  : — 

"  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  His  Majesty  King  George, 

dated  July  30,  1914. 

'  I  arrived  here  yesterday  and  have  communicated  what  you  were  so  good 
as  to  say  to  me  at  Buckingham  Palace  last  Sunday  to  William,  who  was  very 
thankful  to  receive  your  message. 

"  William,  who  is  very  anxious,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  Nicholas  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  He  is  in  continual 
telegraphic  communication  with  Nicholas,  who  has  to-day  confirmed  the  news 
that  he  has  ordered  military  measures  which  amount  t3  mobilisation,  and  that 
these  measures  were  taken  five  days  ago. 

*  This  qualification  as  to  the  time  is  made  because  the  Belgian  Minister  at  -Petrograd  seems  to  have  got 
off  his  tslegram  stating  the  fact  with  the  date  July  31  instead  of  August  1.  But  he  may  have  dated  one 
hour  wrong  and  forgotten  that  the  new  day  had  come. 

f  Orange  Book,  No.  70 
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'  We  have  also  received  information  that  France  is  making  military  pre- 
parations, while  we  have  not  taken  measures  of  any  kind,  but  may  be  obliged 
to  do  so  at  any  moment  if  our  neighbours  continue  their  preparations.  This 
would  then  mean  a  European  war. 

'  If  you  seriously  and  earnestly  desire  to  prevent  this  terrible  misfortune, 
may  I  propose  to  you  to  use  your  influence  on  France  and  also  on  Russia  that 
they  should  remain  neutral.  In  my  view  this  would  be  of  the  greatest  use.  I 
^consider  that  this  is  a  certain  and,  perhaps,  the  only  possible  way  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.  I  might  add  that  Germany  and  England  should  now 
more  than  ever  give  each  other  mutual  support  in  order  to  prevent  a  terrible 
disaster  which  otherwise  appears  inevitable. 

"  Believe  me  that  William  is  inspired  by  the  greatest  sincerity1  in  his 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  military  preparations  of  his  two 
neighbours  may  end  in  compelling  him  to  follow  their  example  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  country,  which  otherwise  would  remain  defenceless.  I  have 
informed  William  of  my  telegram  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  my 
communication  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  which  has  inspired  it. 

(Signed)        "HENRY." 

This  telegram,  when  carefully  read,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
restatement  of  the  original  Austrian  and  German  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  viz., 
that  the  only  war  to  be  considered  is  that  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  which  must 
be  "localised,"  i.e.,  Russia  has  no  right  to  intervene  and  must  look  on  while 
chastisement  is  inflicted  at  Belgrade.  With  a  charming  simplicity,  Prince  Henry 
invites  the  King  to  use  his  efforts  to  keep  Russia  and  France  ' '  neutral, ' '  this  being 
the  only  way  in  which  European  peace  can  be  preserved.  Such  a  view  of  the  situa- 
tion had  become  out  of  date  since  Russia  had  formulated  her  intention  of  taking 
up  the  cause  of  Serbian  independence,  though  she  had  at  the  same  time  advised 
Serbia  to  practise  all  possible  moderation,  and  to  make  every  submission  to  Austria 
that  was  consistent  with  her  own  continued  existence  as  a  sovereign  State.  What 
was  the  message  which  Prince  Henry,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  telegram,  says 
that  he  has  passed  on  to  the  Kaiser  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter? 

If  we  could  but  believe  the  statements  which  William  II  made  to  President 
Wilson  a  few  days  later,  in  the  famous  "  Gerard  telegram,"  the  message  was  one 
of  a  rather  startling  effect,  viz.,  that  "  King  George  empowered  the  Prince  to 
transmit  to  me  verbally  that  England  would  remain  neutral  if  war  broke  out  on 
the  Continent,  involving  Germany  and  France,  Austria  and  Russia."*  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  form  of  the  King's  message  is  simply  incredible.  The  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  a  constitutional  Sovereign,  acting  in  high  matters  of 
state  through  his  Ministers.  He  does  not  make  personal  assurances  binding  the 
policy  of  the  realm,  save  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  Cabinet.  But  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  their  colleagues  had  certainly  not  pledged  the 
kingdom  to  neutrality  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  that  European  war  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  stave  off.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  dealings  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  equally  in  the  negotiations  at  Berlin,  a  promise 
of  neutrality  was  the  last  thing  that  the  British  Government  had  any  intention  of 
giving  to  Germany.  To  have  done  so  would  have  left  her  free  to  deliver  her  attack 
without  any  fear  of  British  intervention;  it  would  have  served  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  war  easy,  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  intention  of  Great  Britain. 

King  George  cannot  possibly  have  given  any  such  message  to  Prince  Henry 
as  the  Kaiser  asserts,  and  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  latter  was  sufficiently 
versed  in  British  constitutional  usages  to  know  that  the  pledge  which  he  reports 
in  the  telegram  to  the  American  President  was  one  which  no  King  could  give  in 
this  country.  It  is  no  doubt  merely  a  rhetorical  and  confused  rendering  of  words 
used  by  the  King  as  to  the  desire  "of  Great  Britain  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
tinental war,  and  his  hope  that  peace  might  be  preserved.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
German  official  publications  do  not  contain  any  communication  from  Prince  Henry 
to  the  Kaiser  concerning  the  King  of  England's  message — for  the  best  of  reasons. 
And  the  Prince's  telegram  to  Buckingham  Palace  says  nothing  more  than  that  the 
information  which  he  had  transmitted  to  his  brother  had  caused  satisfaction,  with- 
out mentioning  what  that  information  was.  We  cannot  be  far  out  in  believing  that 
the  message  was  purely  to  the  effect  that  the  King  would  be  delighted  to  do  what 
he  could  to  avert  war. 

*  Wilson  telegram,  paragraph  1. 
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This  is  made  certain  by  the  measures  which  King  George  actually  took  on 
receiving  his  cousin's  telegram,  asking  for  the  use  of  his  influence  on  Russia  for 
pacific  ends.  He  sent  to  the  Czar,  through  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  proper  constitu- 
tional fashion,  a  copy  of  the  German  communique  complaining  of  Russian  mobili- 
sation, and  threatening  war  unless  it  was  immediately  countermanded,  with  the 
following  comment : — • 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  misunderstanding  has  produced  this 
deadlock.  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  miss  any  possibility  of  avoiding  the 
terrible  calamity  which  at  present  threatens  the  whole  world.  I  therefore 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  you  to  remove  the  misapprehension  which  I  feel 
must  have  occurred,  and  to  leave  still  open  grounds  for  negotiation  and 
possible  peace.  If  you  think  I  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  that  all-important 
purpose,  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  assist  in  reopening  the  inter- 
rupted conversations  between  the  Powers  concerned.  I  feel  confident  that  you 
are  as  anxious  as  I  am  that  all  that  is  possible  should  be  done  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

On  the  previous  night  the  King  had  replied  to  the  telegram  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  invited  his  pacific  mediation  at  Petrograd,  in  the  following  terms,  which 
sufficiently  show  what  his  original  message  to  his  cousin  must  have  been  : — 

"  His  Majesty  King  George  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 

dated  July  30,  1914. 

"  Thanks  for  your  telegram.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  William's  efforts 
to  act  with  Nicholas  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  earnestly  desire  that 
such  a  misfortune  as  a  European  war — the  evil  of  which  could  not  be  remedied 
— may  be  prevented.  My  Government  is  doing  the  utmost  possible  in  order  to 
induce  Russia  and  France  to  postpone  further  military  preparations,  provided 
that  Austria  declares  herself  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  and  the 
neighbouring  Serbian  territory,  as  a  pledge  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  her 
demands,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  countries*  suspend  their  prepara- 
tions for  war.  I  rely  on  William  applying  his  great  influence  in  order  to 
induce  Austria  to  accept  this  proposal.  In  this  way  he  will  prove  that 
Germany  and  England  are  working  together  to  prevent  what  would  be  an 
international  catastrophe.  Please  assure  William  that  I  am  doing  all  I  can, 
and  will  continue  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power,  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

(Signed)        "GEORGE." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  King  here  offers  for  the  Kaiser's  acceptance  the  latest 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  formulae,  that  by  which  Austria  should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
Belgrade  and  then  consent  to  the  mediation  of  the  other  Powers  (see  p.  58).  The 
Kaiser  is  asked  to  bring  to  bear  on  Vienna  the  same  friendly  pressure  that  the  King 
is  administering  at  Petrograd.  This  message  fits  perfectly  well  into  the  known 
sequence  of  diplomatic  happenings,  and  thereby  differs  absolutely  from  the  alleged 
message  put  into  King  George's  mouth  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  "  Wilson  telegram." 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  story  that  we  run  upon  the  most  surprising  points 
in  the  Kaiser's  interesting  if  confused  narrative  given  in  that  document.  It  may 
be  best  to  print  the  paragraphs  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  full: — 

"  On  the  30th  my  Ambassador  in  London  reported  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  the  course  of  a  '  private '  conversation,  told  him  that  if  the  conflict 
remained  localised  between  Russia — not  Serbia — and  Austria,  England  would 
not  move,  but  if  we  mixed  in  the  fray  she  would  take  quick  decisions  and  grave 
measures,  i.e.,  if  I  left  my  ally  Austria  in  the  lurch,  to  fight  alone,  England 
would  not  touch  me.f 

*  The  "  other  countries"  must  mean  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  apparently. 

f  This  is  clearly  a  rendering  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  warning  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  on  July  29  (B.D.O.  89, 
quoted  above)  :  "  After  speaking1  to  the  German  Ambassador  this  afternoon  about  the  European  situation,  I 
said  that  I  wished  to  say  to  him,  in  a  quite  private  and  friendly  way.  something-  that  was  on  my  mind.  The 
situation  was  very  grave.  While  ifc  was  restricted  to  the  issues  at  present  involved,  we  had  no  thought  of 
intervening  in  it.  But  if  Germany  became  involved  in  it,  and  then  France,  the  issue  miafht  be  so  great  that 
it  would  involve  all  European  interests ;  and  I  did  not  wish  him  to  be  misled  by  the  friendly  tone  of  our 
I'.ouversatiou — which  I  hoped  would  ontinue — into  thinking  that  we  should  stand  nside." 
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"  This  communication  being  directly  counter  to  the  King's  message  to 
me,  I  telegraphed  to  him  on  the  29th  or  30th,  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
message  through  my  brother,  and  begging  him  to  use  all  his  power  to  keep 
France  and  Russia,  his  allies,  from  making  any  warlike  preparations  cal- 
culated to  disturb  my  work  of  mediation,  stating  that  I  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  His  Majesty  the  Czar.  In  the  evening  the  King  kindly 
answered  that  he  had  ordered  his  Government  to  use  every  possible  influence 
with  his  allies  to  refrain  from  taking  any  provocative  military  measures. 

"  At  the  same  time  His  Majesty  asked  me  if  I  should  transmit  to  Vienna 
the  British  proposal  that  Austria  was  to  take  Belgrade  and  a  few  other  Serbian 
towns  and  a  strip  of  country,  as  a  mainmise  to  make  sure  that  the  other 
Serbian  promises  on  paper  should  be  fulfilled  in  reality.  This  proposal  was  at 
the  same  moment  telegraphed  to  me  from  Vienna  for  London,  quite  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  British  proposal.  Besides,  I  had  (telegraphed  to  His  Majesty 
the  Czar  the  same,  as  an  idea  of  mine,  before  I  received  the  two  communications 
from  Vienna  and  London,  as  both  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  I  immediately  transmitted  the  telegram  vice  versa  Vienna  and  London. 
I  felt  that  I  was  able  to  tide  the  question  over,  and  was  happy  at  the  peaceful 
outlook. 

"  While  I  was  preparing  a  note  to  His  Majesty  the  Czar  the  next  morning, 
to  inform  him  that  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin  were  agreed  about  the  treat- 
ment of  affairs,  I  received  the  telephones  from  his  Excellency  the  Chancellor 
that  in  the  night  before  the  Czar  had  given  the  order  to  mobilise  the  whole 
Russian  army,  which  was,  of  course,  also  meant  against  Germany,  whereas  up 
till  then  the  southern  armies  had  been  mobilised  against  Austria." 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  alleged  message  from  Buckingham  Palace  sent 
through  Prince  Henry  cannot  have  been  of  the  character  that  the  Kaiser  declared 
for  the  best  of  reasons.  The  warning  given  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  the  29th  July  is,  however,  not  unfairly  reproduced  in  the 
telegram. 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  The  Kaiser  acknowledges  that  he  received  the 
King's  telegram  of  the  30th  July  offering  the  solution  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
as  to  an  Austrian  occupation  of  Belgrade  as  a  preliminary  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  But  he  then  alleges  that  he  had  received  a  similar  offer  from  Vienna, 
and  that  he  sent  it  on  at  once  to  King  George.  It  was  officially  denied  from  London 
that  any  such  telegram  from  Vienna  was  ever  received  by  King  George  or  by  the 
British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  German  reply  to  this  denial  was  the  publication  in  the  "  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  "  of  the  llth  October,  1917,  of  what  purported  to  be  the 
Austrian  proposal,  "  identical  with  that  of  King  George,"  which  had  been  sent  to 
London.  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  Kaiser's  memory,  or  his  power  of 
lucid  explanation,  this  dispatch  does  not  answer  to  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  it.  It  is  not  an  offer  that  can  be  described  as  "  quite  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  proposal,"  being  only  a  repetition  of  the  ordinary  Austrian  plan  for 
dictating  such  a  peace  as  Austria  thinks  good  to  Serbia,  on  Serbian  soil;  while  the 
essential  part  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  formula  was  that  after  Austria  had  occupied 
Belgrade,  she  should  halt,  and  allow  the  Powers  to  settle  what  satisfaction  Serbia 
should  give  her.*  It  was  not  to  be  a  dictated  peace  in  which"  no  external  power 
should  have  a  word  to  say.  The  despatch  given  in  the  "Norddeutsche"  runs  as 
follows  —  it  is  from  Herr  von  Tschirsky  to  the  German  Chancellor,  and  dated 
apparently  the  28th  July,  1914  :— 

"  Berchtold  has  begged  me  to  communicate  following  :  Owing  to  our  [the 
German]  suggestion,  which  has  been  received  with  thanks,  instructions  have 
been  sent  to  Szapary  [Ambassador  at  Petrograd]  to  begin  conversations  with 
Sazonoff.  Szapary  is  authorised  to  explain  to  the  Russian  Minister  the  note 
to  Serbia,  which  has,  of  course,  been  overtaken  by  the  state  of  war,  and  to  treat 
in  a  friendly  spirit  [entgegenkommen]  any  suggestion  that  may  still  come  from 

*  Cf.  Sir  Edward's  statement  of  his  last  plan  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  B.D.C.,  No.  103,  of  July  30  : 
"German  Ambassador  informs  me  that  German  Government  would  endeavour  to  influence  Austria,  after 
taking  Belgrade  and  Serbian  territory  in  region  of  frontier,  to  promise  not  to  advance  farther  while  Powers 
endeavour  to  arrange  that  Serbia  shall  give  satisfaction  sufficient  to  pacify  Austria.  I  suggested  this 
yesterday  as  a  possible  relief  to  the  situation." 
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Russia,  as  well  as  discuss  all  questions  with   Sazonoff   which    directly    affect 

Austro-Hungarian  relations.       If  Russian  Government  believes  that  it  must 

complain  of  the  employment  of  eight  army  corps  against  Serbia,  as    too    far- 

reaching  military  measure,  Szapary  is  instructed  to  say  (if  Sazonoff  touches  on 

the  subject  of  his  own  accord)  that  the  employment  of   such  a  force   against 

Serbian  army  of  400,000  men  corresponds  to  military  views  here.     Berchtold 

will  to-day  invite  Russian  Minister  to  see  him  and  speak  in  similar  terms. 

Moreover,  Minister  will  say  to  Schebeko  [Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna]  that 

territorial  acquisitions  in  Serbia  are  absolutely  remote  from  the  intentions  of 

the  Monarchy,  and  that  it  only  contemplates  temporary  occupation  of  Serbian 

territory,  to  force  Serbia  to  fulfil  completely  the  Monarchy's  demands,  and  to 

give  guarantee  for  future  good  behaviour.    Evacuation  of  Serbian  territory  by 

Monarchy  will  take  place  in  proportion  as  Serbia  fulfils  peace  conditions." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  human  brain  can  have  conceived  that  a  proposal  by 

Austria  that  she  should  '  '  force  Serbia  to  fulfil  completely  her  demands  '  '  by  dint  of 

occupation  of  territory  of  which  no  limit  is  given  (and  which  may  indeed  mean  the 

whole  of  Serbia)  was  "quite  in  conjunction"  with  Sir    E.  Grey's  proposal  that 

the  Powers  should  settle  what  satisfaction  should  be  given  by  Serbia  to  Austria.    It 

is  small  wonder  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  announced  that  no  document  from 

Vienna  coinciding  with  the  last  Grey  formula  had  ever  been  received  from  Berlin 

or  elsewhere.     The  description  given  by  the  Kaiser  was  so  absolutely  misleading 

that  it  was  not  considered  to  refer  to  any  known  despatch. 

That  the  gist  of  the  Vienna  telegram  given  above  was  duly  communicated  by 
Prince  Lichnowsky  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  is  shown  by  the  latter'  s  annexed  rendering 
of  it  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Buchanan.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  did  not  recognise  in  the  document  any  relation  to  his  own  last  proposals, 
and  comments  on  it  without  any  allusion  to  them  :  — 

"  (Telegraphic.)  Foreign  Office,  July  31,  1914. 

'  '  I  learn  from  the  German  Ambassador  that,  as  a  result  oi  suggestions 
by  the  German  Government,  a  conversation  has  taken  place  at  Vienna  between 
tne  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Russian  Ambassador.  The 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  has  also  been  instructed  that  he  may 
converse  with  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  he  should  give 
explanations  about  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and  discuss  suggestions 
and  any  questions  directly  affecting  Austro-Russian  relations.  If  the  Russian 
Government  object  to  the  Austrians  mobilising  eight  army  corps,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  too  great  a  number  against  400,000  Serbians. 

"  The  German  Ambassador  asked  me  to  urge  the  Russian  Government  to 
show  goodwill  in  the  discussions  and  to  suspend  their  military  preparations. 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  learnt  that  discussions  are  being 
resumed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  you  should  express  this  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  tell  him  that  I  earnestly  hope  he  will  encour- 
age them.  * 

"  I  informed  the  German  Ambassador  that,  as  regards  military  prepara- 
tions, I  did  not  see  how  Russia  could  be  urged  to  suspend  them  unless  some 
limit  were  put  by  Austria  to  the  advance  of  her  troops  into  Serbia.* 

Meanwhile,  between  the  hour  of  the  sending  ,off  of  King  George's  telegram  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  July,  and  the  hour  when  it  was  answered  by  its  recipient  on 
the  31st,  the  storm  had  been  let  loose;  the  results  of  the  Potsdam  Council  of  the 
29thi  were  now  in  progress,  and  mobilisation  and  counter-mobilisation  were  the 
only  topics.  King  George's  telegram  to  Prince  Henry  was  passed  on  by  the  latter  to 
his  Imperial  brother,  who  answered  it  in  person,  as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  him- 
self. He  accuses  the  Czar  of  secret  general  mobilisation,  and  allows  it  to  be  seen 
that  he  now  believes  himself  committed  to  war.  There  is  not  even  a  suggestion  that 
instant  Russian  demobilisation  may  still  avert  a  rupture:  — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  William  to  His  Majesty  King  George,  dated 

July,  1914. 


"  Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  communication.    Your  proposals  coincide 
with  my  ideas  and  with  the  communication  which  I  have  this  evening  received 

*  B.D.C.,  No.  1  10. 
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from  Vienna,  and  which  I  have  passed  on  to  London.  I  have  just  heard  from 
the  Chancellor  that  intelligence  has  just  reached  him  that  Nicholas  this  evening 
has  ordered  the  mobilisation  of  his  entire  army  and  fleet.  He  has  not  even 
awaited  the  result  of  the  mediation  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  he  has  left  me 
completely  without  information.  I  am  travelling  to  Berlin  to  assure  the  safety 
of  my  eastern  frontier,  where  strong  Russian  forces  have  already  taken  up  their 
position. 

(Signed)         "WILLIAM."* 

This  telegram  was  certainly  sent  off  soon  after  mid-day  on  the  31st,  when 
the  Kaiser  was  starting  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin,  after  the  Council,  which  had 
decreed  Kriegsgefahr,  and  had  practically  made  war  inevitable.  The  phrase  "  this 
evening"  is  a  puzzling  one  when  used  at  about  2  P.M.,  especially  when  referring  to 
a  mobilisation  which  had  been  published  in  Russia  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
and  authorised  on  the  preceding  night.  Presumably  the  Emperor  meant  "yester- 
day evening."  The  King  of  England  replied  on  the  following  morning,  stating  that 
the  telegram  which  has  already  been  quoted  above  had  already  gone  off  to 
Petrograd. 

"  His  Majesty  King  George  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  William,  dated 

August  1,  1914. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  telegram  of  last  night.     I  have  sent  an  urgent 
telegramf  to  Nicholas,  in  which  I  have  assured  him  of  my   readiness    to   do 
•everything  in  my  power  to  further  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Powers  concerned. 

(Signed)  "GEORGE." 

Hitherto  the  Royal  correspondence  had  been  quite  simple  to  follow,  if  unlikely 
to  lead  to  any  favourable  results,  considering  the  psychological  conditions  at  Berlin. 
But  it  was  now  destined  to  become  tangled  with  the  second  side-issue  of  which 
mention  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  that  which  turned  on  a 
misconception  of  words  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Prince  Lichnowsky  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  British  neutrality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  August  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  from  what  quarter  we  know  not,  that  Germany  might  conceivably  remain 
neutral  in  a  war  between  Austria  and  Russia,  if  England  were  to  remain  neutral, 
and  secure  the  neutrality  of  France. £  At  any  rate  it  was  worth  while  to  ask 
whether  Germany  might  not  still  be  kept  out  of  actual  hostilities  with  France,  so 
long  as  there  was  still  some  chance  of  patching  up  an  agreement  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Germany.  Knowing  what  we  now  know  about  the  psychology  of 
Berlin,  we  may  think  that  the  hypothesis  was  one  scarcely  profitable  to  follow  up. 
But  Sir  Edward  sent  one  of  his  secretaries,  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  to  the  German 
Embassy,  to  enquire  of  Prince 'Lichnowsky  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
secure  the  observation  of  neutrality  by  France  and  Germany  toward  each  other. 
This  the  Ambassador,  at  a  hurried  interview,  unfortunately  misunderstood  to  mean 
the  neutrality  of  France  and  Germany  toward  each  other  in  the  case  of  a  Russo- 
German  war  having  already  begun. 

The  Prince  frankly  avows  his  misconception  in  the  celebrated  "Memoran- 
dum "  which  was  published  in  "Politiken"  in  March,  1918.  He  writes  as 
follows  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  August  1,  Sir  W.  Tyrrell  came  to  me  to  say  that  his 
Chief  still  hoped  to  find  a  '  way  out.'  Would  we  remain  neutral  if  France  were 
to  do  the  same  ?  I  understood  him  to  mean  '  would  we  keep  off  from  France, ' 
but  he  really  meant  '  would  we  be  ready  to  keep  neutral  against  Russia  also.' 
Such  was  the  well-known  misunderstanding. "§ 

The  Ambassador  tried  to  see  Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  the  latter  being  actually 
sitting  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  he  only  succeeded  in  exchanging  a  few  words  with  him 
on  the  telephone.  It  is  a  noticeable  fault  of  that  kind  of  conversation  that  two 

*  B.D.C.,  p.  589. 

t  See  above,  p.  100 

\  Speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  28. 

§  Lichnowsky  Memorandum. 
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persons  starting  with  preconceived  ideas  may  hold  a  hurried  colloquy  without 
arriving  at  the  fact  that  they  are  at  cross  purposes  ion  some  essential  point,  a  thing 
that  could  not  have  happened  if  they  had  met  for  a  personal  interview.  At  any 
rate,  the  mistake  was  not  discovered,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky  telegraphed  to  Berlin 
as  follows  : — 

''German  Ambassador  at  London  to  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  dated 

August  1,  1914. 

<c  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  just  called  me  to  the  telephone  and  has  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  I  could  declare  that  in  the  event  of  France  remaining  neutral 
in  a  German-Russian  war  we  would  not  attack  the  French.  I  told  him  that  I 
believed  that  I  could  assume  responsibility  for  this. 

(Signed)        "LICHNOWSKY."* 

This  led  to  instant  and  startling  action  both  by  the  German  Chancellor,  who 
had  received  the  telegram,  and  by  his  master  the  Kaiser.  The  unlucky  Ambassador 
observes  in  his  memorandum  :— 

"  It  was  no  proposition,  but  a  question  without  any  binding  responsibility, 
and  (as  I  had  already  stated)  we  were  going  to  have  an  interview  immediately 
after.  But  the  message  was  made  use  of  at  Berlin,  without  waiting  for  my 
explanation  to  arrive,  as  the  basis  of  a  far-reaching  course  of  action." 

The  Chancellor  telegraphed  as  follows  to  Prince  Lichnowsky:— 

"  German  Imperial  Chancellor  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  London,  dated 

August  1,  1914. 

"  Germany  is  ready  to  agree  to  the  English  proposal  in  the  event  of 
England  guaranteeing  with  all  her  forces  the  unconditional  neutrality  of 
France  in  the  conflict  between  Germany  and  Russia.  Owing  to  the  Russian 
challenge  German  mobilisation  occurred  to-day  before  the  English  proposals 
were  received.  In  consequence  our  advance  to  the  French  frontier  cannot  now 
be  altered.  We  guarantee,  however,  that  the  French  frontier  will  not  be 
crossed  by  our  troops  until  Monday,  the  3rd  August,  at  7  P.M.,  in  case  England's 
assent  is  received  by  that  time."t 

This  assumed  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  question  was  a  definite  proposal  by  the 
British  Government  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  France  in  a  German-Russian  war, 
which  a>  glance  at  the  terms  of  Prince  Lichnowsky 's  short  telegram  to  Berlin  shows 
that  it  was  not.  At  the  most,  assuming  that  the  Prince  had  rightly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  Sir  William  Tyrrell's  message,  it  was  a  question  and  not  a  proposal 
that  was  to  be  discussed.  The  Chancellor  was  jumping  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
negotiations.  But  his  action  was  much  less  irregular  than  that  of  the  Kaiser,  who 
telegraphed  at  the  same  time,  directly  to  King  George,  in  the  annexed  terms  : — 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  William  to  His  Majesty  King  George,  dated 

August  1,  1914. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  communication  of  your  Government  offering 
French  neutrality  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain.  To  this  offer  there 
was  added  the  question  whether,  under  these  conditions,  Germany  would 
refrain  from  attacking  France.  For  technical  reasons  the  mobilisation  which 
I  have  already  ordered  this  afternoon  on  two  fronts — east  and  west — must 
proceed  according  to  the  arrangements  made.  A  counter  order  cannot  now  be 
given,  as  your  telegram  unfortunately  came  too  late,  but  if  France  offers  me 
her  neutrality,  which  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  English  army  and  navy,  I  will 
naturally  give  up  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  France  and  employ  my  troops  else- 
where. I  hope  that  France  will  not  be  nervous.  The  troops  on  mv  frontier  are 
at  this  moment  being  kept  back  by  telegraph  and  by  telephone  from  crossing 
the  French  frontier. 

(Signed)        "WILLIAM."} 

*  R.D.C.,  p.  539.  • 
t  Ibid.,  p.  540. 
J  B.D.O.,  p.  540. 
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This  was  a  hopeless  misconception  of  Prince  Lichnowsiky's  message.  The 
Chancellor  had,  at  least,  asked  whether  England  would  guarantee  French  neutrality 
before  Germany  made  a  promise  not  to  attack  France.  But  the  Kaiser  states  that 
the  British  Government  had  "  offered  to  guarantee  French  neutrality,"  and  had 
added  a  question  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  Germany  would  keep  off  from 
France.  But  there  had  been  no  question  of  guaranteeing  at  all  in  the  misinter- 
preted conversation  between  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Sir  W.  Tyrrell,  or  the 
telephone  talk  between  the  former  and  Sir  E.  Grey.  The  idea  is  introduced  by  both 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Kaiser  in  their  replies  to  the  supposed  offer,  in  which  it  did 
not  exist  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  German  answer  had  been  a  favourable 
one  to  Sir  Edward's  actual  question  (not  to  the  question  which  the  German 
Ambassador  had  wrongly  supposed  him  to  have  asked) ,  it  would  then  have  been 
necessary  to  enquire  at  Paris  how  the  idea  would  be  received. 

King  George  must  have  been  much  surprised  to  hear  that  his  Government  had 
offered  to  guarantee  French  neutrality  from  the  mouth  of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
not  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  responsible  Ministers,  through  whom  any  such  intel- 
ligence must  naturally  have  come  to  him.  He  replied  without  a  moment's  delay:- — 

"  His  Majesty  King  George  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  William,  dated 

August  1,  1914. 

"  In  answer  to  your  telegram,  which  has  just  been  received,  I  believe  that 
there  must  be  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  a  suggestion  which  was  made 
in  a  friendly  conversation  between  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
when  they  were  discussing  how  an  actual  conflict  between  the  German  and  the 
French  army  might  be  avoided,  so  long  as  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  an 
agreement  being  arrived  at  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
will  see  Prince  Lichnowsky  early  to-morrow  morning  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  misunderstanding  on  his  side. 

(Signed)        "GEOKGE."* 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  question  had  been  settled  even 
before  night  fall  on  the  1st  August,  foir  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Prince  Lichnowsky 
had  their  personal  interview  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  found  that  there  were 
matters  in  hand  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  come  to  an  agreement.  But 
it  was  not  on  the  neutrality  question,  but  on  the  Belgian  question  that  this  conver- 
sation was  most  important,  as  showing  that  there  were  incompatibilities  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  bridge  over.  With  that  point  we  shall  be  dealing  in 
the  next  chapter.  On  the  question  of  French  neutrality,  Prince  Lichnowsky 
represents  the  British  Foreign  Minister  to  have  spoken  as  follows  : — 

'  He  had  also  thought  whether  it  was  not  possible  that  we  and  France 
should,  in  case  of  a  Russian  war,t  stand  armed  opposite  to  one  another  with- 
out attacking.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  arrange  that  France 
would  assent  to  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  As  we  wanted  neither  to  destroy 
France  nor  to  annex  portions  of  French  territory,  I  could  think  that  we  would 
give  our  consent  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  would  secure  for  us  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain.  The  Minister  said  he  would  make  inquiries;  he 
also  recognised  the  difficulties  of  holding  back  the  military  on  both  sides. "| 

Three  hours  later  the  Ambassador  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  had 
always  been  hopeless,  and  informed  Berlin  that  there  was  no  use  in  proceeding  with 
the  matter.  He  did  not  explain,  no  doubt  because  he  did  not  want  to  enlarge  on 
his  own  misconceptions,  that  the  whole  question  had  been  raised  to  a  false  hypo- 
thesis, but  telegraphed  :— 

"August  1,  8.30  p.m. 

'  My  communication  of  this  morning  is  cancelled  by  my  communication  of 
this  evening.  As  there  is  no  positive  English  proposal  before  us,  any  further 
step  in  the  sense  of  the  message  I  sent  is  superfluous." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  this  time  he  had  realised  the  misunderstand- 
ing that  he  had  been  labouring  under  for  a  few  mid-day  hours.  The  proposition 

*  B.D  c.,  p.  540. 

f  "A  Russian  War"  is  a  term  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning;    Sir  Edward  Grey  still  meant  an 
Austrian-Russian  War;  Prince  Lichnowsky  understood  a  German-Russian  War  obviously. 
|  B.D.C.,  p.  542. 
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had  no)  vitality  in  it — if  Russia  was  once  committed  to  war,  France  could  not 
abandon  her  without  dishonour,  and  Germany  was  determined  to  thrust  war  upon 
Russia.  The  Ultimatum  had  gone  in. 

The  incident  of  the  Royal  telegrams  ended  from  the  British  point  of  view  with 
a  reply  received  from  Petrograd  by  King  George  : — 

"  His  Majesty  the  Czar  to  His  Majesty  King  George. 

"August  1,  1914. 

"  I  would  gladly  have  accepted  your  proposals  had  not  German 
Ambassador  this  'afternoon  presented  a  note  to  my  Government  declaring  war. 
Ever  since  presentation  of  the  Ultimatum  at  Belgrade,  Russia  has  devoted  all 
her  efforts  to  finding  some  pacific  solution  of  the  question  raised  by  Austria's 
action.  Object  of  that  action  was  to  crush  Serbia  and  make  her  a  vassal  of 
Austria.  Effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  upset  balance  of  power  in  Balkans, 
which  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  my  Empire.  Every  proposal,  including  that 
of  your  Government,  was  rejected  by  Germany  and  Austria,  and  it  was  only 
when  favourable  moment  for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on -Austria  had  passed 
that  Germany  showed  any  disposition  to  mediate.  Even  then  she  did  not  put 
forward  any  precise  proposal.  Austria's  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia  forced 
me  to  order  a  partial  mobilisation,  though,  in  view  of  threatening  situation, 
my  military  advisers  strongly  advised  a  general  mobilisation  owing  to  quickness 
with  which  Germany  can  mobilise  in  comparison  with  Russia.  I  was  eventually 
compelled  to  take  this  course  in  consequence  of  complete  Austrian  mobilisation, 
of  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  of  concentration  of  Austrian  troops  in  Galicia, 
and  of  secret  military  preparations  being  made  in  Germany.  That  I  was 
justified  in  doing  so  is  proved  by  Germany's  sudden  declaration  of  war,  which 
was  quite  unexpected  by  me,  as  I  have  given  most  categorical  assurances  to 
the  Emperor  William  that  my  troops  would  not  move  so  long  as  mediation 
negotiations  continued . 

"  In  this  solemn  hour  I  wish  to  assure  you  once  more  that  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  avert  war.  Now  that  it  has  been  forced  on  me,  I  trust  your 
country  will  not  fail  to  support  France  and  Russia.  God  bless  and  protect 
you." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  German  Emperor's  comment  on  the  matter, 
as  formulated  by  him  in  the  celebrated  "  Wilson  Telegram  "  of  the  10th  August:— 

"  In  a  telegram  from  London  my  Ambassador  informed  me  that  he  under- 
stood that  the  British  Government  would  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  France, 
and  wished  to  know  whether  Germany  would  refrain  from  attack.  I  tele- 
graphed to  His  Majesty  the  King  personally  that  mobilisation  was  already 
being  carried  out,  and  could  not  be  stopped,  but  if  His  Majesty  could  guarantee 
with  his  armed  forces  the  neutrality  of  France,  I  would  refrain  from  attacking 
her,  leave  her  alone,  and  employ  my  forces  elsewhere.  His  Majesty  announced 
that  he  thought  my  offer  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  Sir  E.  Grey  never  took  my  offer  into  serious  consideration.  Instead, 
he  declared  that  England  had  to  defend  Belgian  neutrality,  which  had  to  be 
violated  by  Germany  on  strategic  grounds." 

Naturally  Sir  Edlward  Grey  was  unable  to  take  the  Imperial  offer  into  "  serious 
consideration,"  because  it  was  an  answer  to  a  proposal  which  had  never  been  made, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  actual  situation  of  affairs.  The  ultimatum  to  Russia 
had  changed  everything. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  telegrams.  We  have  now  to 
deal  with  the  perfectly  distinct  problem  that  was  presented  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  at 
the  same  time.  The  French  Ambassador  had  put  before  him  the  whole  question 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  had  asked 
him  to  formulate  a  reply. 

On  the  30th  July  M.  Paul  Cambon  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  lay  before  Sir 
Edward  copies  of  two  old  documents  dating  back  to  1912,  in  which  the  latter  had 
pledged  himself  to  discuss  the  policy  of  England  and  France  if  ever  the  peace  of 
Europe  should  appear  to  be  endangered.  The  Foreign  Secretary  gives  an  account 
of  the  interview  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  in  the  following 
terms  :-^ 
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"Foreign  Office,  July  30,  1914. 

"  M.  Cambon  reminded  me  to-day  of  ,the  letter  I  had  written  to  him  two 
years  ago,  in  which  we  agreed  that,  if  the  peace  of  Europe  was  seriously 
threatened,  we  would  discuss  what  we  were  prepared  to  do.  I  enclose  for 
convenience  of  reference  copies  of  the  letter  in  question  and  of  M.  Cambon's 
reply.  He  said  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  never  more  seriously  threatened 
than  it  was  now.  He  did  not  wish  to  ask  me  to  say  directly  that  we  would 
intervene,  but  he  would  like  me  to  say  what  we  should  do  if  certain  circum- 
stances arose.  The  particular  hypothesis  he  had  in  mind  was  an  aggression 
by  Germany  on  France.  He  gave  me  a  paper,  of  which  a  copy  is  also  en- 
closed, showing  that  the  German  military  preparations  were  more  advanced 
and  more  on  the  offensive  upon  the  frontier  than  anything  France  had  yet  done. 
He  anticipated  that  the  aggression  would  take  the  form  of  either  a  demand 
that  France  should  cease  her  preparations,  or  a  demand  that  she  should 
engage  to  remain  neutral,  if  there  was  war  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
Neither  of  these  things  could  France  admit. 

'  I  said  that  the  Cabinet  was  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  would  see 
him  again  to-morrow  afternoon. 

'    "lam,  &c. 

"E.  GREY/'* 

The  two  documents  which  M.  Cambon  presented  go  back  to  the  22nd  and  23rd 
November,  1912,  and  were  of  the  annexed  form: — 

"My  Dear  Ambassador,  "Foreign  Officd,  November  22,  1912. 

"From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  the  French  and  British  naval  and 
military  experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has  always  been  understood  that 
such  consultation  does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  either  Government  to  decide 
at  any  future  time  whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other  by  armed  force.  We  have 
agreed  that  consultation  between  experts  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  regarded 
as  an  engagement  that  commits  either  Government  to  action  in  a  contingency 
that  has  not  arisen  and  may  never  arise.  The  disposition,  for  instance,  of 
the  French  and  British  fleets  respectively  at  the  present  moment  is  not  based 
upon  an  engagement  to  co-operate  in  war. 

"  You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that,  if  either  Government  had  grave 
reason  ,to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  i?  might  become 
essential  to  know  whether  it  could  in  that  event  depend  upon  the  armed 
assistance  of  the  other. 

'''  I  agree  that,  if  either  Government  had  grave  reason  to  expect  an 
unprovoked  attack  bv  a  third  Power,  or  something  that  threatened  the  general 
peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with  the  other  whether  both  Governments 
should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  if  so  what 
measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common.  If  these  measures 
involved  action,  the  plans  of  the  general  staffs  would  at  once  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  Governments  would  then  decide  what  effect  should  be 
given  to  them. 

"Yours,  &c., 

"  E.  GREY."  . 

The  second  document  was  M.  Cambon's  reply  to  the  above  letter,  accepting  its 
general  drift,  and  recapitulating  its  contents  : — 

"  Dear  Sir  Edward,  "  November  23,  1912. 

'  You  reminded  mean  your  letter  of  yesterday,  the  22nd  November,  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  consulted  with  each  other  from  time  to  time;  that  it  had 
always  been  understood  that  these  consultations  should  not  restrict  the  liberty 
of  either  Government  to  decide  in  the  future  whether  they  should  lend  each 
other  the  support  of  their  armed  forces;  that,  on  either  side,  these  consulta- 
tions between  experts  were  not  and  should  not  be  considered  as  engagements 
binding  our  Governments  to  take  action  in  certain  eventualities;  that,  however, 
I  had  remarked  to  yen  that,  if  one  or  other  of  the  two  Governments  had  grave 
reasons  to  fear  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of  a  third  Power,  it  would  be- 
come essential  to  know  whether  it  could  count  on  the  armed  support  of  the  other. 

*  B.D.C.,  No  105 
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'Your  letter  answers  that  point,  and  I  am  authorised  to  state  that,  in 
the  event  of  one  of  our  two  Governments  having  grave  reasons  to  fear  either  an 
act  of  aggression  from  a  third  Power,  or  some  event  threatening  the  general 
peace,  that  Government  would  immediately  examine  with  the  other  the  ques- 
tion whether  both  Governments  should  act  together  in  order  to  prevent  the 
act  of  aggression  or  preserve  peace.  If  so,  the  two  Governments  would  delibe- 
rate as  to  the  measures  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in  common ;  if 
those  measures  involved  action,  the  two  Governments  would  take  into  imme- 
diate consideration  the  plans  of  their  general  staffs,  and  would  then  decide  as 
to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  those  plans. 

•"  Yours,  &c., 

"  PAUL  C AMBON." 

There  was  a  third  document,  quite  a  modern  one,  enclosed  with  these  two  old 
letters.  It  was  intended  to  bear  out  M.  Cambon's  statement  that  "  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  never  more  seriously  threatened  than  it  is  now,"  and  to  prove  that  an 
aggression  by  Germany  on  France  was  expected.  It  consisted  of  a  despatch  from 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  effect  that  German  army  corps  had 
moved  up  to  the  frontier  in  strength,  and  that  the  reservists  were  being  called  up 
throughout  the  Empire 

What  M.  Cambon  wanted,  as  a  reply  to  his  appeal  of  the  30th  July,  was  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  should  pledge  himself  that  Great  Britain  would  intervene  in  the  war 
on  the  Franco-Russian  side,  in  consequence  of  the  aggressive  and  intransigent  atti- 
tude of  Germany.  He  was  told  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  entire  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  Cabinet  at  their  meeting  next  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  the  whole  question  of  the  Entente  was  raised  at 
that  meeting.  We  do  not  know  what  arguments  were  used,  or  by  what  persons, 
during  that  discussion.  But  the  general  result  was  that  the  Cabinet  refused  to 
intervene  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Sir  Edward  forthwith  explained  this 
decision  to  the  French  Ambassador.  The  latter  gives  the  following  account  of  their 
interview  to  the  French  Premier  :— 

"  London,  July  31,  1914. 

"At  the  beginning  of  our  conversation  to-day  Sir  E.  Grey  told  me  that 
Prince  Lichnowsky  had  asked  him  this  morning  if  Great  Britain  would  observe 
neutrality  in  the  conflict  which  is  at  hand.  The  Secretary. of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  replied  that,  if  the  conflict  became  general,  Great  Britain  would  not 
be  able  to  remain  neutral,  and  especially  that  if  France  were  involved  Great 
Britain  would  be  drawn  in. 

"  I  then  asked  Sir  E.  Grey  concerning  the  Cabinet  Council  which  took 
place  this  morning.  He  replied  that,  after  having  examined  the  situation,  the 
Cabinet  had  thought  that  for  the  moment  the  British  Government  were  unable 
to  guarantee  to  us  their  intervention,  that  they  intended  to  take  steps  to  obtain 
from  Germany  and  France  an  understanding  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality,  but 
that  before  considering  intervention  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  situation  to 
develop. 

"  I  asked  Sir  E.  Grey  if,  before  intervening,  the  British  Government  would 
await  the  invasion  of  French  territory.  I  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
measures  already  taken  on  our  frontier  by  Germany  showed  an  intention  to 
attack  in  the  near  future,  and  that,  if  a  renewal  of  the  mistake  of  Europe  in 
1870  was  to  be  avoided,  Great  Britain  should  consider  at  once  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  would  give  France  the  help  on  which  she  relied. 

"  Sir  E.  Grey  replied  that  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  had  onlv  been  formed 
on  the  situation  at  the  moment,  that  the  situation  might  be  modified,  and  that 
in  that  case  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  called  together  at  once  in  order 
to  consider  it. 

"  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  whom  I  saw  on  leaving  the  room  of  the  Secret arv  of 
State,  told  me  that  the  Cabinet  would  meet  again  to-morrow,  and  confidentially 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  be 
certain  to  renew  the  discussion. 

"  According  to  your  instructions,  I  have  taken  the  necessarv  steps  to 
secure  that  the  Tiutograph  letter  which  the  President  of  the  "Republic  has  ad- 
dressed to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England  should  be  given  to  the  King  this 
evening.  This  step,  which  will  certainly  be  communicated  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
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ter  to-morrow  morning,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
the  British  Cabinet. 

"PAUL  C  AMBON."* 

The  reasons  which  determined  the  British  Cabinet  to  refuse  to  give  any  pledges 
are  stated  very  clearly  in  a  despatch  of  the  same  morning  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris:— 

"(Telegraphic.)  "Foreign  Office,  July  31,  1914. 

'*  I  have  received  your  telegram  of  yesterday's  date. 

"  Nobody  here  feels  that  in  this  dispute,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  British 
treaties  or  obligations  are  involved.  Feeling  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
during  the  Morocco  question.  That  crisis  involved  a  dispute  directly  involving 
France,  whereas  in  this  case  France  is  being  drawn  into  a  dispute  which  is  not 
hers. 

'  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  untrue  that  our  attitude  has  been  a  decisive  factor 
in  situation.     German  Government  do  not  expect  our  neutrality. 

We  cannot  undertake  a  definite  pledge  to  intervene  in  a  war.  I  have 
so  told  the  French  Ambassador,  who  has  urged  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
reconsider  this  decision . 

"  I  have  told  him  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  any  pledge  at 
the  present  moment,  but  that  we  will  certainly  consider  the  situation  again 
directly  there  is  a  new  development."! 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  these  appeals  were  being  made  from  the 
French  side  to  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  he  was  still  busily  engaged  in  his  final 
attempt  to  reach  a  formula  for  pacification  by  means  of  his  last  scheme,  that  which 
was  to  secure  that  Austria,  after  occupying  Belgrade,  should  allow  the  Powers  to 
mediate  between  her  and  Serbia.  And1  he  was  still  under  the  impression,  in  which 
Prince  Lichnowsky  honestly  shared,  that  a  way  out  of  the  danger  might  be  found 
by  this  route.  To  have  abandoned  all  hope  on  the  30th  o>r  31st  July,  and  to  have 
assented  to  the  demands  of  M.  Cambon,  would  have  been  to  despair  of  peace,  while 
one  chance  yet  remained  open.  Granted  a  reasonable  attitude  at  Vienna  (which 
was  just  becoming  conceivable)  and  at  Berlin  (which  seemed  more  doubtful) ,  some- 
thing might  yet  be  done  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  sent  in  to  Kins?  George  the 
letter  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  M.  Cambon's  last  quoted  despatch.  Its  terms 
were  these — 

"  The  President  of  the  French  Republic  to  His  Majesty  King  George. 

"  DEAR  AND  GREAT  FRIEND,  "  Paris,  July  31,  1914. 

"  In  the  grave  events  through  which  Europe  is  passing,  I  feel  bound  to 
convey  to  your  Majesty  the  information  which  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
have  received  from  Germany.  The  military  preparations  which  are  being 
undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Government,  especially  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  frontier,  are  being  pushed  forward  every  day  with  fresh 
vigour  and  speed.  France,  resolved  to  continue  to  the  very  end  to  do  all  that  lies 
within  her  power  to  maintain  peace,  has,  up  to  the  present,  confined  herself 
solely  to  the  most  indispensable  precautionary  measures.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that"  her  prudence  and  moderation  serve  to  check  Germany's  action ;  indeed; 
quite  the  reverse.  We  are,  perhaps,  then,  in  spite  of  the  moderation  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  and  the  calm  of  public  opinion,  on  the  eve  of  the 
most  terrible  events. 

"  Frcm  all  the  information  which  reaches  us  it  would  seem  that  war  would 
be  inevitable  if  Germany  were  convinced  that  the  British  Government  would  not 
intervene  in  a  conflict  in  which  France  might  be  engaged;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  were  convinced  that  the  Entente  cordiale  would  be  affirmed,  in 
case  of  need,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  field  side  by  side,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  chance  that  peace  would  remain  unbroken. 

"  It  is  true  that  our  military  and  naval  arrangements  leave  complete  liberty 
to  you'r  Majesty's  Government,  and  that,  in  the  letters  exchanged  in  1912 
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between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Paul  Cambon,  Great  Britain  and  France 
entered  into  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  agreement  to  consult  one  another  in 
the  event  of  European  tension,  and  to  examine  in  concert  whether  common 
action  were  advisable. 

'  But  the  character  of  close  friendship  which  public  feeling  has  given  in 
both  countries  to  the  Entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  confidence 
with  which  our  two  Governments  have  never  ceased  to  work  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  the  signs  of  sympathy  which  your  Majesty  has  ever  shown  to 
France,  justify  me  in  informing  you  quite  frankly  of  my  impressions^  which  are 
those  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  and  of  all  France. 

'  It  is,  I  consider,  on  the  language  and  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  henceforward  the  last  chances  of  a  peaceful  settlement  depend. 

'  We,  ourselves,  from  the  initial  stages  of  the  crisis,  have  enjoined  upon 
our  Allies  an  attitude  of  moderation,  from  which  they  have  not  swerved.  •  In 
concert  with  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  in  conformity  with  Sir  E.  Grey's 
latest  suggestions,  we  will  continue  to  act  on  the  same  lines. 

"  But  if  all  efforts  at  conciliation  emanate  from  one  side,  and  if  Germany 
and  Austria  can  speculate  on  the  abstention  of  Great  Britain,  Austria's  de- 
mands will  remain  inflexible,  and  an  agreement  between  her  and  Russia  will 
become  impossible.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
more  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  can  give  a  deep  impression  that  they 
are  united  in  their  diplomatic  action,  the  more  possible  will  it  be  to  count  upon 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

"I  beg  that  your  Majesty  will  excuse  a  step  which  is  only  inspired  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  European  balance  of  power  definitely  reaffirmed. 

"  Pray  accept  the  expression  of  my  most  cordial  sentiments. 

"R.    POINCARE." 

This  impassioned  appeal  had  not  the  desired  effect.  On  the  next  morning 
King  George,  having  consulted  his  Ministers,  made  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he 
still  did  not  despair  of  peace,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  answer  for  which 
the  President  hoped 

"  His  Majesty  King  George  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

;'  DEAR  AND  GREAT  FRIEND,  "''Buckingham  Palace,  August  1,  1914. 

'  I  most  highly  appreciate  the  sentiments  which  moved  you  to  write  to  me 
in  so  cordial  and  friendly  a  spirit,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  stated 
your  views  so  fully  and  frankly. 

:  You  may  be  assured  that  the  present  situation  in  Europe  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  and  preoccupation  to  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
our  two  Governments  have  worked  so  amicably  together  in  endeavouring  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

'  It  would  be  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  me  if  our  united  efforts 
were  to  meet  with  success,  and  I  am  still  not  without  hope  that  the  terrible 
events  which  seem  so  near  may  be  averted. 

'  I  admire  the  restraint  which  you  and  your  Government  are  exercising  in 
refraining  from  taking  undue  military  measures  on  the  frontier,  and  not  adopt- 
ing an  attitude  which  could  in  any  wise  be  interpreted  as  a  provocative  one. 

'  I  am  personally  using  my  best  endeavours  with  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  of  Germany  towards  finding  some  solution  by  which  actual  military  opera- 
tions may  at  any  rate  be  postponed,  and  time  be  thus  given  for  calm  discussion 
between  the  Powers.  I  intend  to  prosecute  these  efforts  without  intermission 
so  long  as  any  hope  remains  of  an  amicable  settlement. 

"As  to  the  attitude  of  my  country,  events  are  changing  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  difficult  to  forecast  future  developments ;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  my 
Government  will  continue  to  discuss  freelv  and  frankly  any  point  which  might 
arise  of  interest  to  our  two  nations  with  M.  Cambon. 

' '  Believe  me, 

"  M.  le  President, 

(Signed)       "GEORGE  R.I." 
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Meanwhile,  however,  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  situation,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  was  to  be  caused  within  a  few  hours  of  the  despatch  of 
the  King's  telegram,  by  the  sudden  development  of  the  Belgian  question,  of  which 
there  has  been  up  to  this  moment  little  said  in  these  pages.  A  short  statement  of 
the  position  in  this  quarter  must  presently  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  German  Declaration  of  War  on  France,  August  3,  1914. 

• 

The  German  declaration  of  war  on  Russia  took  effect  at  mid-day  on  the  1st 
August,  the  Ultimatum  giving  twelve  hours  notice  having  been  delivered  by  Count 
Pourtales  on  the  preceding  night.  Two  hours  after  the  designated  moment  had 
elapsed,  a  telegram  from  the  Czar  reached  Berlin ;  there  seems  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  had  been  delayed  upon  the  way.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  words  pre- 
suppose that  a  settlement  was  still  possible,  despite  of  the  fatal  document  that  nad 
been  sent  in  upon  the  31st:— 

"I  have  received  your  telegram.  I  comprehend  that  You  are  forced  to 
mobilise,  but  I  should  like  to  have  from  You  the  same  guarantee  which  I  have 
given  You,  viz.,  that  these  measures  do  not  mean  war,  and  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  for  the  welfare  of  our  two  countries,  and  the  universal  peace 
which  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  With  the  aid  of  God  it  must  be  possible  to  our 
long  tried  friendship  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  I  expect  with  full  con- 
fidence Your  urgent  reply." 

To  this  the  Kaiser  replied  that  the  time-limit  had  expired,  that  he  was  unable 
to  discuss  the  subject  raised,  and  that  an  immediate  acquiescence  in  the  preceding 
German  demand  lor  instiant  demobilisation  was  the  only  way  in  which  war  might 
still  be  averted  :— 

"  I  thank  You  for  Your  telegram.  I  have  shown  yesterday  to  Your  Govern- 
ment the  way  through  which  alone  war  could  still  be  averted.  Although  I  asked 
for  a  reply  by  to-day  noon,  no  telegram  from  my  Ambassador  has  reached  me 
with  the  reply  of  Your  Government.  I  therefore  have  been  forced  to  mobilise 
my  army.  An  immediate,  clear,  and  unmistakable  reply  of  Your  Government 
is  the  sole  way  to  avoid  endless  misery.  Until  I  receive  this  reply  I  am  unable, 
to  my  grief,  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Your  telegram.  I  must  ask  most 
earnestly  that  You,  without  delay,  order  Your  troops  to  commit,  under  no 
circumstances,  the  slightest  violation  of  our  frontiers." 

As  the  German  army  was  now  mobilised,  this  demand  that  Russia  should  de- 
mobilise without  any  corresponding  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  was  clearly 
absurd.  If  it  meant  anything,  it  was  a  final  attempt  to  enforce  the  Imperial  will 
by  a  last  supplementary  threat.  But  it  is  improbable  that  William  II  had  by  this 
moment  any  expectation  that  his  cousin  would  yield,  or  any  desire  that  he  should. 
The  projected  war  had  been  launched  on  Europe,  and1  further  exchange  of  telegrams 
was  obviously  useless. 

War,  then,  between  Germany  and  Russia  began  at  12  noon  on  the  1st  August. 
There  remained  the  question  of  war  between  Germany  and  France.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  penultimate  stage  in  the  rupture  had  been  reached  when  Herr 
von  Schoen  on  the  31st  July  called  on  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  to  demand  a 
.  categorical  answer  within  eighteen  hours  as  to  whether  France  would  remain  neutral 
in  the  event  of  a  Russo-German  war.  At  11  o'clock  on  the  1st  August  he  called 
again,  and  was  told,  according  to  his  despatch  to  Berlin,  nothing  more  than  "  that 
France  would  consult  her  own  interests."* 

The  form  of  this  answer  had,  as  has  since  (the  10th  March,  1918)  become 
known,  a  considerable  importance.  We  are  now  aware  that  Herr  von  Schoen  had 
been  given  some  supplementary  instructions  by  the  telegram  of  the  31st  July,  which 
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were  to  guide  him  in  the  event  of  France's  making  a  reply  of  an  accommodating  sort 
to  his  question.  There  was  a  possibility  that  she  might  declare  that  she  intended  to 
remain  neutral,  as  a  permanent  or  as  a  temporary  policy.  Such  a  reply  would  have 
been  most  inconvenient  for  German  military  plans,  which  took  for  granted  a  simul- 
taneous rupture  with  France  and  Russia,  and  were  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  a  heavy  blow  against  the  West  at  the  first  moment,  before  Russian 
mobilisation  should  be  complete.  In  the  event  of  France's  making  her  choice  for 
neutrality,  three-quarters  of  the  German  army  would  turn  out  to  have  been  mis- 
placed. The  Geirman  General  Staff  did  not  believe  that  the  Republic  would  keep 
out  of  the  war  in  the  end ;  her  interests  were  too  closely  tied  up  with  those  of  Russia. 
But  if,  as  a  diplomatic  move,  she  were  to  put  off  her  action,  and  use  the  time  of 
delay  to  complete  her  warlike  preparations,  Germany  must  either  suffer  grave  mili- 
tary disadvantages,  or  declare  war  brutally  on  a  Power  which  had  announced  its 
intention  of  remaining  neutral.  To  avoid  this  dilemma  Herr  von  Schoen's  instruc- 
tions directed  him  that  in  the  event  of  the  French  Government  declaring  its  inten- 
tion to  remain  neutral,  he  was  to  ask  for  guarantees  of  the  permanence  of  this 
attitude.  And  these  guarantees  were  to  be  nothing  less  than  that  the  French 
garrisons  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  great  fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Toul,  the 
keys  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  to  be  replaced  for  the  period  of  the  war  by  German 
troops.  No  self-respecting  Government  could  have  accepted  such  a  monstrous  pro- 
posal, and  the  required  rupture  would  supervene.  But  France,  far  from  making 
any  talk  of  neutrality,  announced  that  "she  would  consult  her  own  interests." 

It  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  produce  the  astounding  proposal  for  the 
evacuation  of  Verdun  and  Toul,  and  its  existence  was  unknown  to  the  world  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  In  March,  1918,  the  French  Minister,  Pichon,  obtained  proof 
of  the  contents  of  the  despatch — presumably  by  decoding  the  German  cypher — which 
must  have  remained  long  unreadable  to  French  decypherers.  He  revealed  the  story 
in  a  speech,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  allegation  would  be  denied  from 
Berlin  without  delay.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  The  German  newspapers  were 
allowed  to  reproduce  it,  and,  on  enquiries  being  made  in  the  Reichstag  by  opposition 
deputies,  the  German  Government  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
time  was  long  passed  in  which  it  would  have  been  any  moral  disadvantage  to  avow 
such  intentions  as  those  now  disclosed;  there  were  no  neutrals  of  importance  left, 
whom  the  incident  would  impress  to  the  disfavour  of  Germany. 

The  French  account  of  the  crucial  interview  is  curious.  M.  Viviani,  in  his 
circular  despatch  to  all  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Republic  abroad,  says  that  he  opened 
up  the  conversation  by  recapitulating  the  various  efforts  made  by  France  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  and  demonstrating  the  desperate  situation  created  by  the  despatch 
of  the  Ultimatum  to  Russia  on  the  preceding  day:— 

/'Baron  von  Schoen  answered  that  he  did  not  know  the  developments  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  matter  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that  there  was 
perhaps  in  them  a  '  glimmer  of  hope  '  for  some  arrangement,  that  he  had  not 
received  any  fresh  communication  from  his  Government,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  get  information.  He  gave  renewed  protestations  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
unite  his  efforts  to  those  of  France  for  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  conflict.  I 
laid  stress  on  the  serious  responsibility  which  the  Imperial  Government  would 
assume  if,  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  they  took  an  initiative  which  was 
not  justified  and  of  a  kind  which  would  irremediably  compromise  peace. 

'  Baron  von  Schoen  did  not  allude  to  his  immediate  departure,  and  did  not 
make  any  fresh  request  for  an  answer  to  his  question  concerning  the  attitude 
of  France  in  case  of  an  Austro-Russian  conflict.  He  confined  himself  by  saying 
of  his  own  accord  that  the  attitude  of  France  was  not  doubtful. 

"  It  would  not  do  to  exaggerate  the  possibilities  which  may  result  from  my 
conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador,  for,  on  their  side,  the  Imperial 
Government  continue  the  most  dangerous  preparations  on  our  frontier.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  neglect  the  possibilities,  and  we  should  not  cease  to  work 
towards  an  agreement.  On  her  side,  France  is  taking  all  military  measures 
required  for  protection  against  too  great  an  advance  in  German  military  pre- 
parations. She  considers  that  her  attempts  at  solution  will  only  have  a  chance 
of  success  so  far  as  it  is  felt  that  she  will  be  ready  and  .resolute  if  the  conflict 
is  forced  on  her.* 

*  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  125. 
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It  will  be  noted  that .  M.  Viviani  does  not  say  that  hie  gave  any  categorical 
answer  such  as  that  reported  by  the  German  Ambassador.  Indeed,  he  denies  that 
Baron  von  Schoen  made  any  firesh  request  for  a  reply  to  his  question  regarding 
French  neutrality.  What  surprised  him  was  that  the  Baron  did  not  ask  for  his 
passports,  and  went  no  further  in  suggesting  the  inevitable  rupture  than  the  remark 
that  "the  attitude  of  France  was  not  doubtful."* 

But  German  mobilisation  being  now  declared,  France  somewhat  tardily  fol- 
lowed the  example.  The  orders  were  published  from  the  War  Office  at  3.40  on  this 
afternoon. f  The  President  of  the  Republic  sent  for  the  British  Ambassador,  and 
gave  him  an  expose  of  the  situation,  as  follows:— 

"  French  general  mobilisation  will  become  necessary  in  self-defence,  and 
France  is  already  forty-eight  hours  behind  Germany  as  regards  German  mili- 
tary preparations ;  the  French  troops  have  orders  not  to  go  nearer  to  the  German 
frontier  than  a  distance  of  10  kilometres  as  to  avoid  any  grounds  for  accusa- 
tions of  provocation  to  Germany,  whereas  the  German  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  actually  on  the  French  frontier,  and  have  made  incursions  on  it,  Notwith- 
standing mobilisations,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  expressed  himself  ready  to 
continue  his  conversations  with  the  German  Ambassador  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  peace.  The  French  Government,  whose  wishes  are  markedly  pacific, 
sincerely  desire  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  do  not  quite  despair,  even  now,  of 
its  being  possible  to  avoid  war."| 

It  created  general  surprise  that  no  German  declaration  of  wa.r  followed  the 
expiration  of  Baron  von  Schoen's  eighteen-hour  limit.  The  explanation  was  that 
the  Germans  were  intending  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  violation  of  Luxemburg  and 
Belgian  neutrality,  before  opening  active  operations  against  France  and  putting  her 
upon  her  guard.  The  situation  was  explained  when,  on  the  early  morning  of  the  2nd 
August,  the  Germans  rushed  from  both  sides  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  in  the  afternoon  sent  in  their  demand  for  free  passage  to  the  Belgian 
Government.  It  can,  accordingly,  only  provoke  amazement  when  we  find  the  German 
Ambassador  appearing  at  mid-day  at  the  Frencfi  Foreign  Office  to  make  the  solemn 
assurance  that  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg  was  not  an  act  of  hostility,  but  only  "  for 
the  protection  of  the  railways  of  the  Grand  Duchy."  Shameless  hypocrisy  could  go 
no  further.  The  words  used  were  as  follows:— 

"  Note  handed  in  by  the  German  Ambassador. 

''Paris,  August  2,  1914. 

'  The  German  Ambassador  has  just  been  instructed,  and  hastens  to  inform 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  military  measures  taken  by  Germany 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  do  not  constitute  an  act  of  hostility.  They 
must  be  considered  as  purely  preventive  measures  taken  for  the  protection)  of 
the  railways,  which,  under  the  treaties  between  Germany  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  are  under  German  administration. 

"VON  SCHOEN." 

Meanwhile,  though  no  declaration  of  war  yet  came,  a  whole  sequence  of 
violating  of  the  French  frontier  by  German  troops  took  place  on  the  2nd  August, 
one  of  them  at  least  on  such  a  scale  and  penetrating  so  deep  into  the  country  that 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  the  mere  freak  of  an  irresponsible  junior  officer.  The 
Germans  alleged  similar  acts  on  the  part  of  the  French,  but  (as  we  shall  see)  the 
one  series  of  outrages  is  amply  proved  and  documented,  while  the  other  not  only 
vanishes  into  vague  rumour  when  investigated,  but  consists  of  stories  incredible  in 
themselves,  which  (one  would  have  supposed)  no  civilised  Government  would  have 
ventured  to  put  on  paper  in  a  serious  document.  It  was  only  after  6  o'clock  on  the 
3rd  August,  when  the  Belgian  as  well  as  the  Luxemburg  frontier  had  already  been 
violated  by  the  German  troops,  that  the  declaration  of  war  which  had  been  expected 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  statement  in  "  Twelve  Days,"  p.  277,  that  Herr  von  Schoen,  after  one  call  at  11  and 
a  long  conversation,  came  for  a  second  one  at  1  o'clock,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  his  telegram  to  Berlin 
is  dated  1.5.  He  could  not  have  got  away  to  his  Embassy  and  written  a  telegram  by  that  hour.  Rather  we 
must  suppose  one  long  interview  of  over  an  hour,  starting  at  11.  By  1.5  the  Ambassador  got  home  and 
telegraphed. 

t  Bertie  to  Grey,  August  1,  B.D.C.  136. 
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on  the  1st  August  finally  came  to  hand  at  Paris.    The  terms  in  which  the  German 
Ambassador  asked  for  his  passports  were  the  following: — 

"  Letter  handed  by  the  German  A  mbassidor  to  M.  Rene    Viviani,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  during  his  farewell  audience,  August  3,  1914,  at  6.45  P.M. 

"  M.  le  President, 

"  The  German  administrative  and  military  authorities  have  established  a 
certain  number  of  flagrantly  hostile  acts  committed  on  German  territory  by 
French  military  aviators.  Several  of  these  have  openly  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  by  flying  over  the  territory  of  that  country;  one  has  attempted  to 
destroy  buildings  near  Wesel ;  others  have  been  seen  in  the  district  of  the  Eif el ; 
one  has  thrown  bombs  on  the  railway  near  Karlsruhe  and  Nuremberg. 

"  I  am  instructed,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that, 
in  the  presence  of-  these  acts  of  aggression,  the  German  Empire  considers  itself 
in  a  state  of  war  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  this  latter  Power. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
Excellency  that  the  German  authorities  will  detain  French  mercantile  vessels 
in  German  ports,  but  they  will  release  them  if,  within  forty-eight  hours,  they 
are  assured  of  complete  reciprocity. 

"  My  diplomatic  mission  having  thus  come  to  an  end,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  request  your  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  my  pass- 
ports, and  to  take  the  steps  you  consider  suitable  to  assure  my  return  to 
Germany,  with  the  staff  of  the  Embassy,  as  well  as  with  the  staff  of  the 
Bavarian  Legation  and  of  the  German  consulate-general  in  Paris. 

"Be  good  enough,  M.  le  President,  to  receive  the  assurances  of  my  deepest 
respect. 

(Signed)        "SCHOEN." 

Oddly  enough,  this  document  from  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
does  not  correspond  at  all  closely  with  the  contents  of  the  telegram  from  Berlin 
directing  the  declaration  of  war  which  is  printed  by  German  publicists  who  have 
written  on  the  rupture  of  relations.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  latter,  in  .order  to 
show  where  the  two  forms  coincide  and  where  they  differ.  The  Berlin  document 
runs  as  follows: — 

"  To  the  Imperial  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

"Berlin,  August  3,   1914. 

:'  Up  to  the  present  the  German  troops  have  been  instructed  to  respect  the 
French  frontier  in  the  most  scrupulous  fashion,,  and  they  have  everywhere 
strictly  obeyed  these  orders. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  promise  to  observe  the  zone  of  10 
kilometres  French  troops  have  already  crossed  the  German  frontier  at  Montreux 
4Vieux,  have  entered  the  Vosges  by  the  mountain  roads  [auf  Gebirgsstrasse], 
and  are  still  present  upon  German  territory.  Already,  yesterday,  a  French 
aviator,  who  must  have  flown  over  Belgian  territory,  was  shot  down  while 
attempting  to  destroy  the  railway  near  Wesel;  many  other  French  aeroplanes 
were  unquestionably  observed  yesterday  over  the  district  of  the  Eif  el ;  they  must 
similarly  have  gone  over  Belgian  territory.  Yesterday,  French  aviators  dropped 
bombs  upon  the  railway  lines  near  Karlsruhe  and  Nuremberg.  France  has  thus 
placed  us  in  a  state  of  war.  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
to  the  French  Government  at  6  P.M.  to-day,  to  demand  your  passports,  and  to 
take  your  departure,  after  having  entrusted  our  affairs  to  the  American 
Embassy." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  reason  alleged  for  the  declaration  of  war  is 
incursions  made  over  German  territory  by  French  airmen  and  bodies  of  French 
troops.  There  is  no  general  and  political  cause  or  grievance  given. 

The  first  point  of  difference  to  remark  is  that  the  German  Ambassador  omits 
the  statement  in  the  Berlin  telegram  to  the  effect  that  no  German  violations  of  the 
frontier  have  occurred  at  any  point.  This,  in  view  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
which  was  already  in  his  hands,  was  hardly  tenable.  On  this  point  more  hereafter. 

He  then  recites  in  consonance  with  his  instructions,:— 

(1.)  An  attempt  by  an  aviator  flying  over  Belgium  to  damage  railways  near 
Wesel. 
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(2.)  Two  or  more  (the  Berlin  telegram  says  many)  French  aviators  have  been 

seen  over  the  Eifel. 

(3.)  A  similar  attempt  to  the  Wesel  affair  near  Karlsruhe. 
(4.)  Yet  a  third  near  Nuremburg. 

He  omits  the  alleged  incidents  at  Montreux  Vieux  and  on  some  unspecified 
mountain  road  in  the  Vosges,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  instructions,  and  relies 
entirely  for  his  casus  belli  on  the  misfeasance  of  aviators.  The  stories  of  these 
alleged  air  raids  are  worth  studying,  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  material  which 
the  German  Government  thought  it  possible  to  include  in  a  State  document  of 
primary  importance. 

(1.)  An  attempt  is  alleged  on  railways  near  Wesel;  the  aviator,  according  to 
the  Berlin  letter  of  instructions,  was  shot  down,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
either  killed  or  captured;  his  body,  dead  or  alive,  and  his  machine  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  all  the  German  papers  printed  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
August  say  that  a  French  aviator  had  been  shot  down  while  endeavouring  to  destroy 
railways  near  this  fortress  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  But  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  the  incident;  no  communique  ever  gave  his  name,  the  class  of  his  machine,  the 
spot  where  he  was  disabled,  the  exact  hour  or  the  method  of  his  bringing  down. 
Thefe  were  no  anti-aircraft  guns  in  these  days.  Was  he  brought  down  by  a  shell 
from  a  cannon  or  by  infantry  fire?  It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  French  frontier  to  Wesel  is  a  matter  of  250  kilometres.  The  aviator, 
then,  must  have  set  out  on  a  500  kilom.  expedition — a  most  unlikely  thing  with 
the  machines  of  those  days.  And  why  should  any  French  flier  aim  at  Wesel,  a  very 
distant  point  near  Holland,  and  a  railway  centre  of  only  secondary  importance, 
when  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  or  Coblenz  were  both  nearer  and  more  vital  points 
to  attack  ? 

The  whole  story,  very  unlikely  in  itself,  seems  to  be  fatally  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  it  again  from  any  German  official  source  after 
the  3rd  August.  The  dozen  or  so  of  German  publicists  who  have  written  on  the 
details  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  no  information  whatever  to  add  to  the  Berlin 
communique*  of  the  2nd  August.  Yet  it  is  incredible  that  if  there  had  been  any 
facts  to  record  they  would  not  have  been  recorded ;  the  incident  would  have  been  too 
good  an  example  of  French  impudence  and  disloyalty  to  omit;  it  would  have  been 
commented  on  with  full  detail,  if  that  had  been  possible.  We  should  have  known 
where  this  daring  violator  of  international  law  was  interned,  or  buried,  and  what 
was  his  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Government  declares  that  no  such  raid  was 
made,  and  that  the  first  casualty  in  the  French  Air  Service  took  place  on  the  4th 
August,  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war.* 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Berlin  Government  used  a  newspaper  rumour 
with  no  fact  below  it,  and  dropped  all  allusions  to  the  alleged  raid  the  moment  it 
had  served  its  purpose. 

(2.)  Biaron  von  Schoen's  second  item  in  his  statement  of  casus  belli  was  that 
"other"  French  aviators  had  been  seen  in  the  region  of  the  Eifel.  The  Berlin 
telegram  had  it  that  "many  were  observed  unquestionably  over  the  district  of  the 
Eifel:  they  must  have  flown  over  Belgian  territory." 

Here  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  French  aviators  dropped  bombs,  or  that  any  of 
them  were  shot  down.  We  cannot,  therefore,  appeal,  as  in  the  Wesel  case,  for  details 
as  to  where  they  were  killed  or  apprehended.  And  the  words  "  region  of  the  Eifel  " 
are  very  vague,  and  may  cover  a  tract  fifty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad. 

The  foundation  for  the  existence  of  this  flight  of  French  airmen  seems  to  be  the 
Wolff  telegram,  published  in  all  the  German  newspapers  of  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
August,  which  also  contained  the  Wesel  story:— 

1  During  the  night  of  the  2nd  August  an  enemy  airship  [Luftschiff]  was 
observed  moving  from  Kerprich  in  the  direction  of  Andernach.  Enemy 
aeroplanes  have  been  seen  flying  from  Diiren  to  Cologne.  A  French  aeroplane 
has  been  shot  down  near  Wesel." 

Diiren  and  Cologne  are  so  many  miles  northward  from  the  Eifel  that  the  alleged 
aviators  in  that  direction  can  not  be  the  malefactors  alluded  to  in  the  German 

*  See  the  declaration  reprinted  in  "  Le  .Mensonge,"  p/185. 
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declaration  of  war,  any  more  than  the  Wesel  flier,  whose  goal  was  still  further  away. 
Apparently  the  Kerprich-Andernach  trespasser  then  must  be  the  person  observed, 
for  the  line  from  Kerprich  to  Andernach  is  reasonably  in  the  Eifel  direction.  But 
a  glance  at  the  Wolff  telegram  shows  that  an  airship  is  in  question,  not  an  aero- 
plane. The  difference  in  size  is  so  enormous  that  one  asks  oneself  whether  the  two 
can  possibly  have  been  confused.  This  seems  impossible,  and  if  an  airship  had  been 
substantiated,  an  airship,  not  "many  aeroplanes,"  would  have  appeared  in  the 
declaration  of  war.  As  the  larger  machine  did  not  so  figure,  we  may  dismiss  it  to 
the  realms  of  newspaper  imagination.  The  Duren-Cologne  aeroplanes,  which  also 
figure  in  no  other  document  save  the  Wolff  telegram,  and  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
declaration  of  war  may  share  its  fate. 

But  what  then  remains  of  the  "many"  French  aeroplanes  over  the  Eifel? 
Nothing,  when  the  Kerprich-Andernach  airship  is  deducted,  save  their  appearance 
in  the  Berlin  instructions  sent  to  Paris,  and  in  the  consequent  declaration  of  war 
drawn  up  by  Baron  von  Schoen.  Aeroplanes  there  very  possibly  may  have  been 
in  the  Eifel  region  on  August  2nd,  but  they  would  be  German  aeroplanes  going  to 
their  concentration  points,  not  French  trespassers.  No  one  but  a  skilled  air  expert 
would  be  able  to  tell  the  difference,  at  the  height  at  which  a  machine  going  on  a  long- 
distance journey  travels.  Apparently  the  whole  matter  was  part  of  the  air-raid 
nervousness  which  was  prevalent  all  over  South  Germany  in  the  early  days  of 
August,  and  which  led  many  people  to  astonishing  statements,  which  got  into  the 
newspapers.*  No  German  narrator  of  the  outbreak  of  war  has  given  any  details 
whatever  as  to  the  alleged  flight  seen  over  the  Eifel.  The  French  Government 
denies  that  any  such  manoeuvre  was  executed.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for  dis- 
believing it  in  the  German  evidence  offered. 

(3.)  The  Nuremburg  outrage.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  shocking  and  shameless 
of  all  the  stories  which  appeared  in  the  German  declaration  of  war.  It  starts  with 
a  Wolff  telegram  sent  out  from  Berlin  at  3.15  on  the  2nd  August. 

'  This  moment  comes  the  news,  from  a  military  source,  that  this  morning 
French  aviators  have  dropped  bombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg.  As 
a  declaration  of  war  has  not  yet  taken  place  between  Germany  and  France,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  violation  of  international  law." 

The  Wolff  Agency  followed  this  up  later  in  the  day  with  the  supplementary 
telegram  :— 

'  The  Nuremberg  railway  management  states  that  aviators  were  seen  on 
the  lines  Nuremberg-Kissingen  and  Nuremberg- Ansbach,  who  threw  bombs 
upon  the  railway.  No  damage  of  any  kind  has  been  hitherto  substantiated." 

This  story  is  not  only  found  in  the  German  declaration  of  war,  but  also  in 
Chancellor  Bethmann-Holiweg's  great  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  giving  the  story  of 
the  rupture  from  the  Berlin  point  of  view. 

It  is  therefore  astounding  to  find  that  it  had  been  contradicted  already  by  the 
highest  local  military  authority  before  the  declaration  was  given  in  by  Baron  von 
Schoen,  or  the  Chancellor  had  made  his  speech.  In  the  "Cologne  Gazette"  of  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  August,  and  other  German  papers,  appears  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Munich:— 

'  The  Bavarian  Minister  of  War  doubts  the  exactness  of  the  report  which 
announces  that  aviators  have  been  seen  above  the  Nuremberg-Kissingen  and 
Nuremberg- Ansbach  railway  lines  dropping  bombs." 

This  official  contradiction  of  the  story  must  have  been  sent  by  the  Bavarian 
military  authorities  to  Berlin  at  the  same  time  that  they  communicated  it  to  the 
newspapers.  Therefore,  on  the  4th,  the  Chancellor  was  knowingly  making  use  of 
a  rumour  which  had  received  official  contradiction  thirty-six  hours  before. 

There  was  a  long  silence  concerning  this  lie,  but  it  emerged  into  publicity  nearly 
two  years  later,  during  a  controversy  concerning  bomb  outrages  conducted  in  the 
"  Deutsche  Medicinische  Wochenschrif t "  (German  Medical  Weekly)  in  May  1916. 
A  Doctor  Schwalbe,  who  had  quoted  the  story  from  the  newspapers  of  August  1914, 
wrote  to  withdraw  his  statement,  and  added  the  conclusive  reasons  for  his  recanta- 
tion. He  had  made  inquiries  in  Nuremberg,  and  writes  as  follows: — 

*  See  "  Le  Mensonge."  p.  190,  for  notices  posted  up  in  Alsatian  railway  stations  warning  the  public  that 
aeroplanes  coming  from  Russia  (!)  were  destroying  the  railways  and  must  be  guarded  against. 
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"  From  communications  interchanged  between  Councillor  Niedel  and  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Nuremberg,  it  appears  that  this  statement,  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  corrected,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  commonly  accepted 
among  us  as  a  proof  of  the  violation  of  international  law  by  the  French,  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Nuremberg  write,  under 
date  the  3rd  April  1916:— 

'"The  interim  commandant  of  the  lllrd  Bavarian  Army  Corps, 
stationed  here,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  either  before  or 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  bombs  were  ever  dropped  by  enemy  aviators  on 
the  Nuremberg-Kissingen  and  Nuremberg-Ansbach  railway  lines.  All 
statements  and  all  newspaper  reports  to  that  effect  are  manifestly  shown  to 
be  false.' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  commandant  of  a  German  army  corps  openly  and 
honestly  stating  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  used  a  manifest  lie  as  evidence  in 
his  all-important  declaration  to  the  Reichstag.  This  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
comment  in  German  Socialist  newspapers,  but  was  naturally  left  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  press.  The  tale  still  continued,  however,  to  circulate,  and  was  made  the 
text  of  a  purple  patch  in  Professor  Williamowitz-Mollendorf's  oration,  when,  as 
the  representative  of  "  German  Culture,"  he  assured  the  audience  in  the  Charlotten- 
berg  Rathaus  that  "  French  prisoners  boast  that  their  bombs  have  set  fire  to  Nurem- 
berg— Nuremberg,  an  Oipen  town  !  They  did,  not  succeed,  but  their  intention  re- 
mains !  '  The  Professor  goes  one  stage  in  lying  deeper  than  his  patron,  the  Chan- 
cellor, since  the  latter  did  not  assert  that  the  French  dropped  bombs  on  Nuremberg, 
but  on  railway  lines  in  the  region  of  Nuremberg  ! 

(4.)  The  Karlsruhe  outrage.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  accusation  against 
French  aviators,  which  is  linked  with  the  Nuremberg  story,  both  in  the  Berlin  in- 
structions to  Baron  von  Schoen,  and  in  the  latter 's  document  declaring  war,  is  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  even  the  same  amount  of  traceable  sources  in  newspaper 
telegrams  as  the  Wesei  and  Nuremberg  legends.  It  appears  to  have  no  existence 
save  in  the  two  official  telegrams  named  above.  Wolff's  Agency,  copious  as  it  was 
in  supplying  wild  tales  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  August,  has  no  despatch  describing  an 
air  raid  on  Karlsruhe.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  a  note  on  the  latter  day  to  the 
effect  that  "  since  yesterday  (Sunday,  the  2nd  August)  aviators  have  appeared 
dropping  bombs  over  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden."  Karlsruhe,  of  course,  is  in 
Baden ;  but  if  the  outrage  alleged  had  taken  place  over  the  capital  city  of  that  State 
we  should  surely  have  been  told  of  it  by  Wolff.  If  bombs  had  been  dropped  over 
Brussels,  no  newspaper  man  would  write  that  bombs  had  been  dropped  "  in 
Belgium. ' ' 

Oddly  enough,  Herr  von  Jagow,  when  he  made  his  last  call  on  M.  Jules  Cambom, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  said1  that  he  came  to  protest  against  outrages  by 
French  aviators  on  Nuremberg  and  Coblenz*  There  is  nowhere  else  any  mention 
of  Coblenz — nor  of  Karlsruhe.  The  German  apologists  for  the  declaration  of  war 
give  no  details  about  bombs  dropped  at  either.  Which  place  is  given  in  error  ?  Or 
are  we  to  conclude  that  the  evidence  for  the  one  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  ?  Any 
name  would  do — and  the  one  got  into  Herr  von  Jagow 's  protest,  and  the  other  into 
the  declaration  of  war. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  war  given  by  the  German  Government  in  its  declara- 
tion of  hostilities.  They  seem  to  be  merely  a  selection  from  the  current  newspaper 
rumours  of  the  day — save  the  Karlsruhe  case — which  had  not  even  a  newspaper 
foundation.  But  they  were  not  the  only  incidents  cited  officially  by  the  German 
authorities  in  their  diplomatic  dealings  with  their  neighbours,  neutral  or  hostile,  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  August.  There  is  one  story  so  perfectly  monstrous  and  incredible 
that  it  must  not  be  omitted,  more  especially  because  it  was  served  up  in  London  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  by  the  German  Ambassador  Prince  Lichnowsky. 

On  the  2nd  August,  Wolff's  Agency  circulated  the  following  astounding  state- 
ment around  the  German  press  :— 

"  Coblenz,  August  2,  1914. 

'The  Prefect  (Regierungsprasident)  of  Diisseldorf  announces  that  this 
morning  eighty  French  officers  disguised  in  Prussian  uniforms,  attempted  in 
twelve  motor-cars  to  cross  the  Prussian  frontier  near  Walbeck,  west  of  Gelderu 
The  attempt  failed." 

*  French  Yellow  Hook,  No.  155. 
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This  story  was  telegraphed  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  London,  who  brought  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister  as  a  gross  instance  of  violation  of 
neutral  territory  by  the  French  before  the  declaration  of  war.  This  being  reported 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  he  asked  for  a  direct  contradiction  from  Paris,  to  place 
before  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  received  it  in  the  following  terms:— 

"  M.  Rene  Viviani,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  M.  Paul  Cambon,  French 

Ambassador  at  London. 

"  Paris,  August  3,  1914. 

"  I  am  told  that  the  German  Ambassador  is  said  to  have  stated  to  the 
Foreign  Office  that  yesterday  morning  eighty  French  officers  in  Prussian 
uniform  had  attempted  to  cross  the  German  frontier  in  twelve  motor-cars  at 
Walbeck,  to  the  west  of  Geldern,  and  that  this  formed  a  very  serious  violation 
of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  France. 

"  Be  good  enough  urgently  to  contradict  this  news,  which  is  pure  inven- 
tion, and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  German  campaign 
of  false  news  which  is  beginning. 

"RENE  VIVIANI." 

•  Sir  Edward  Grey  senit  on  this  contradiction  to  Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  story.*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  the  French  commen- 
tator, f  that  this  story  seems  to  have  been  invented  with  the  object  of  gaining  an 
excuse  for  violating  Dutch  neutrality,  in  case  military  reasons  should  make  it  profit- 
able. For  the  alleged  caravan  of  disguised  French  officers  must  have  crossed  not 
only  the  whole  breadth  of  Belgium,  but  a  large  stretch  of  roads  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces of  Nord  Brabant  and  Limburg  in  order  to  reach  Walbeck.  It  would  be 
easy  to  accuse  Holland  of  having  suffered  her  neutrality  to  be  violated  in  the  most 
gross  fashion,  for  how  could  a  train  of  twelve  touring  cars,  stuffed  with  officers  in 
a  foreign  uniform  [whether  French  or  German]  have  been  permitted  to  pass  the 
Dutch  frontier  without  the  most  active  connivance,  or  the  most  gross  carelessness, 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  authorities?  That  'no  more  was  heard  of  the  tale  later  on 
came  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  German  armies  found  the  gap  that  ,they  had 
made  in  Belgium  sufficient,  and  so  were  not  tempted  to  trespass  on  Holland  also. 

The  main  point  in  ,the  story  is  its  incredible  stupidity.  What  did  the  inventor 
think  that  a  body  of  eighty  French  officers  in  disguise  would  want  to  do  in  such  a 
remote  corner  of  the  German  Empire  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Geldern?  And  how 
were  ,they  stopped  ?  If  by  force  there  must  have  been  quite  a  skirmish,  of  which  no 
one  has  ever  heard  till  this  day.  Or  if  by  merely  finding  that  the  Dutch-German 
frontier  was  well  guarded,  so  that  they  turned  back,  what  is  one  to  say  of  the 
military  capacity  of  this  large  body  of  picked  officers,  for  picked  they  must  have 
been  to  be  sent  on  such  an  insane  quest?  Even  German  newspaper  editors  thought 
the  story  odd,  as  witness  the  comments  of  the  "Cologne  Gazette"  for  the  3rd 
August:— 

"  The  band  of  French  officers,  treacherously  disguised  as  German  lieu- 
tenants, who,  coming  from  Dutch  territory,  invaded  the  Rhine-Province  in 
many  motor-cars  in  order  to  commit  espionage,  was  so  large  and  so  extraordi- 
nary that  it  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Dutch,  who  are  now  taking  the 
most  stringent  precautions  all  along  their  frontier.  The  enterprise  was,  in 
truth,  so  fantastic  that  many  people  have  declined  to  believe  in  the  report;  but 
the  Wolff  Bureau,  which  employs  every  means  of  checking  its  messages,  has 
published1  the  piece  of  news." 

It  is  in  Wolff's  telegram,  therefore  it  is  true  !  The  editor  of  the  "  Cologne 
Gazette,"  if  he  had  known  it,  might  have  added,  "it  was  used  as  evidence  by  a 
German  Ambassador — therefore  it  must  be  still  more  true  !  ' 

From  these  wild  newspaper  rumours  we  must  turn  to  quite  another  set  of 
stories,  those  which  the  French  Government  brought  to  the  notice  of  Berlin.  Here 
we  are  not  dealing  with  vague  tales,  which  vanish  into  space  when  investigated, 
but  with  definite  and  well- documented  stories,  given  in  detail  by  the  responsible  local 
authorities,  and  supported  by  sworn  evidence  of  numerous  witnesses.  The  French 
claim  to  have  established  more  than  a  dozen  definite  violations  of  their  territory 

*  His  letter  to  the  German   Ambassador  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  records,  but  not  printed  in  British 
Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

f  See  "  Le  Mensong-e,"  pp.  176-180. 
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by  German  troops  between  the  30th  July  and  the  hour  when  war  was  declared  on 
the  3rd  August.  Some  of  these  were  comparatively  trifling  affairs  of  shots  exchanged 
across  the  frontier,  or  of  trespass  which  did  not  penetrate  far,  but  some  of  them  were 
on  such  a  scale,  and  led  to  such  deeds,  that  it  is  incredible  that  they  were  not  known 
at  Berlin,  as  well  as  by  the  superior  officers  on  the  spot.  The  text  of  the  telegram 
ordering  declaration  of  war  becomes  simply  insolent  to  the  reader,  with  its  state- 
ment that  no  violation  of  the  frontier  had  been  committed  by  German  troops,  when 
we  descend  to  the  detail  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  chief  cases  were:— 

(1.)  The  Joncherey  incident. — On  the  2nd  August  German  cavalry  patrols  of  the 
XVIth  Army  Corps  crossed  the  French  border  at  several  points,  but  the 
leading  incident  was  as  follows:  A  party,  led  by  an  officer  named  Mayer 
of  the  5th  Jager  zu  Pferde,  had  been  stationed  at  the  Alsacian  frontier 
village  of  Biesel  for  two  days;  the  lieutenant  therefore  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  aware  where  the  boundary  posts  lay  between  his  billet 
and  the  neighbouring  French  communes  two  or  three  kilometres  off.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  he  took  with  him  a  non- 
commissioned officer  and  six  troopers,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  rode 
nearly  eight  miles  into  France  unopposed,  passing  through  Reche"sy  and 
Faverois  as  far  as  the  village  of  Joncherey,  where  he  ran  into  a  picket 
of  French  infantry  belonging  to  the  44th  Regiment.  When  challenged, 
he  fired  at  and  shot  dead  the  corporal  in  charge  of  the  picket,  and  was 
immediately  afterwards  shot  himself.  Three  of  his  men  were  captured, 
their  horses  having  been  killed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  facts,  as  the  prisoners  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  officer  were  in 
evidence  eight  miles  inside  the  French  frontier.  The  proper  depositions 
by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  taken,  and  have  been  printed. 
The  "  Elsasser  Kurier  "  published  a  month  later  a  full  narrative  of  the 
affair  by  one  of  the  German  troopers  who  escaped.  The  names  of  the 
lieutenant  killed  and  of  the  three  men  taken  prisoners  duly  appeared  ID 
the  Berlin  casualty  lists. 

(2.)  The  Suarce  incident. — Suarce  is  some  seven  miles  north-east  of  Joncherey, 
and  much  nearer  to  the  German  frontier,  from  which  it  is  less  than  two 
miles  distant.  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  August 
the  village  was  approached  by  two  German  scouts,  who  reconnoitred  it, 
and  found  it  ungarrisoned.  At  7  A.M.  a  pa,trol  of  the  22nd  Dragoons, 
under  an  officer,  came  into  the  place  and  fired  on  the  four  douaniers,  who 
were  the  only  French  organised  force  in  the  neighbourhood ;  one  of  them 
was  wounded,  the  others  fled  in  the  direction  of  Belfort.  The  Germans 
then  entered  the  post-office  and  endeavoured  to  use  the  telephone,  which 
had  been  already  broken  by  the  local  operator.  They  then  came  in  sight 
of  a  convoy  of  requisitioned  horses  and  carts  belonging  to  Suarce,  which 
were  being  collected  for  delivery  at  Belfort,  and  stopped  them  and  their 
drivers.  The  Dragoons  turned  the  train  towards  the  frontier,  taking 
prisoners  the  nine  peasants  of  Suarce  who  were  in  charge  of  it.  These 
men,  with  twenty-five  horses,  were  carried  off  into  Germany,  though  they 
were  civilians,  and  seven  of  them  over  50  years  of  age.  Two  of  the 
peasants  died  in  German  internment  camps,  three  others  were  still 
prisoners  in  the  year  1917.  It  is  clear  that  the  officer  of  the  22nd 
Dragoons  who  committed  this  outrage  crossed  the  frontier  knowingly, 
fired  on  Custom  House  officers,  wounding  one,  and  carried  off  civilians 
and  horses  to  Germany.  No  plea  of  trespass  under  error  of  localities  is 
possible.  The  French  Government  have  published  the  report  of  the 
Mayor  of  Suarce,  and  the  names  of  the  prisoners. 

(8)  The  Reppe  incident. — This  occurred  still  nearer  to  the  frontier  than  the 
Suarce  affair,  but  manifestly  on  French  ground.     About  noon  on  the 
2nd  August  six  French  douaniers  were  placed  at  the  cross  roads  in  front 
of  Reppe,  about  300  metres  from  the  frontier  posts.     They  had  drawn  a 
rope  across  the  road  as  an  obstruction.     They  were  surprised  to  note  a 
patrol,  consisting  of  seven  German  Dragoons  and  an  officer  approach- 
ing their  flank  on  the  path  which  comes  from  the  French  village  of 
Faussemagne,  which,  like  Reppe,  is  very  close  to  the  border.    They  were 
challenged,  but  came  on  at  a  trot  and  charged  down  the  cross  roads  going 
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towards  Germany.  The  douaniers  fired  upon  them,  but  they  got  through, 
save  one  man,  though  two  horses  came  down  over  the  rope.  One  trooper, 
who  was  stunned  by  his  fall,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  douaniers.  His 
name  was  Reichmann,  belonging  to  the  22nd  Dragoons,  the  same  regi- 
ment that  had  visited  Suarce.  When  questioned,  he  said  that  his  officer, 
a  lieutenant  Droemer,  had  told  his  party  that  "war  was  not  yet 
declared,  but  that  it  did  not  matter."  He  was  sent,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  injuries,  to  a  military  prison  camp.  From  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  was  left  in  French  hands  on  French  soil,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  what  occurred  in  the  way  of  violation  of  the  frontier. 
But  Wolff's  Bureau  had  the  assurance  to  publish  that  evening  a  tele- 
gram asserting  that  "  a  French  detachment  has  crossed  the  German 
frontier  near  the  village  of  Reppe  in  Alsace.  Thus  it  is  established 
that  France,  like  Russia,  has  attacked  us  without  any  declaration  of 
war."  But  Reppe  is  on  French  soil,  and  not  in  German  Alsace. 

(4.)  The  affair  ofj  Coincourt. — This  occurred,  not  on  the  2nd  August,  like 
the  three  cases  cited  above,  but  on  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd.  Coin- 
court  is  a  village  north-east  of  Luneville,  and  not  far  from  the  frontier. 
A  patrol  of  the  3rd  Bavarian  Chevaux-Le'gers  crossed  the  French 
boundary  posts,  and  were  patrolling  towards  the  village,  when  they  came 
into  contact  with  French  douaniers,  on  whom  they  fired  at  once.  The 
shots  were  returned,  and  two  troopers  fell.  Their  bodies  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  douaniers,  and  from  papers  on  them  they  were  dis- 
covered to  be  Joseph  Heckl  and  George  Haak.  They  were  buried  by  the 
Mayor  of  Einville  on  the  same  evening.  The  names  of  Heckl  and  Haak 
appear  in  the  German  official  casualty  lists  as  "missing,"  without  any 
date  given. 

(5.)  The  affair  of  Remereville. — This  was,  like  the  incident  of  Coincourt, 
an  event  of  the  3rd  August,  not  of  the  2nd  August.  But  it  preceded 
by  many  hours  the  declaration  of  war  by  Baron  von  Schoen  on 
the  evening  of  that  day.  Its  interest  is  that  it  occurred  many 
miles  within  the  French  border,  and  not  close  to  the  frontier, 
as  did  the  Suarce,  Reppe,  and  Coincourt  incidents.  A  patrol 
of  the  14th  Uhlans,  starting  from  Chateau-Salins,  rode  more  than 
ten  miles  into  France,  and  ran  into  a  troop  of  French  dragoons  near 
Remereville.  Fighting  at  once  ensued;  the  German  commanding  officer 
and  one  of  his  troopers  were  killed;  two  or  more  French  soldiers  were 
wounded.  On  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Dieckmann,  the  German  leader, 
were  found  his  orders,  issued  by  the  German  Staff  at  Morhange,  which 
directed  him  to  push,  if  possible,  as  far  as  St.  Nicolas  du  Port,  south- 
east of  Nancy.  They  contained  other  useful  information.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  responsible  senior  officers  directed  this  reconnaissance  to  be 
pushed  far  into  French  territory  long  before  the  declaration  of  war.  No 
pretence  can  be  made  as  to  excess  of  zeal  by  an  irresponsible  subaltern, 
or  error  of  route;  Dieckmann  was  carrying  out  orders  issued  by  his 
legitimate  superiors. 

These  five  cases  have  been  selected  out  of  some  twenty  which  the  French 
Government  has  published.  The  rest  are  not  omitted  because  any  doubt  need  be 
felt  as  to  their  authenticity,  but  because  the  facts  alleged  were  of  a  comparatively 
trifling  character  compared  with  those  cited  above,  in  all  of  which  casualties  took 
place  on  French  soil,  and  in  two  of  which  those  casualties  were  reported  from  very 
far  in  the  interior.  Among  the  less  notable  incidents  was  one  which  would  seem 
to  represent  the  affair  at  Montreux  Vieux,  which  appears  in  the  German  Foreign 
Office  directions  to  Herr  von  Schoen,  but  which  he  did  not  insert  in  his  actual 
declaration  of  war.  According  to  the  French  report  of  the  matter,  German  frontier 
guards  fired  some  fifteen  or  twenty  shots  from  a  copse  on  their  own  side  of  the 
bordier,  at  douaniers  on  guard  at  the  engine  house  of  Petit-Croix  railway  station 
which  is  just  inside  France.  The  douaniers  retired,  but  reoccupied  the  building 
later  in  the  day  without  molestation.  Anyhow,  the  incident  was  of  a  trifling  sort  * 

So  much  for  the  German  declaration  of  war  on  France,  and  its  strange  arrav 

of  incredible  stories.    It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to  the  British  side  of  affairs  and 

in  detail  into  the  consequences  of  the  German  Ultimatum  to  Belgium  on 

*  Hee  Puanx's  "  Le  Mensonge,"  pp.  282-8, 
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afternoon  of  the  2nd  August,  and  the  subsequent  violation  of  Belgian  territory  by 
the  German  armies.  For  these  were  the  decisive  events  ithat  brougM  Great  Britain 
into  the  war,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
but  for  them  Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet  would  not  have  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
the  4th  August.  What  subsequent  policy  might  have  been  adopted  if  there  had  been 
no  such  provocation,  it  is  probable  that  no  man  living  can  say.  Undoubtedly  M. 
Sazonoff  was  right  in  believing  that,  if  once  war  broke  out,  Great  Britain  would 
become  involved  in  it,  sooner  or  later.  But  we  are  concerned  with  facts,  and  not 
with  speculations  on  a  future  development  that  did  not  occur. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Question  of  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 

It  is  unnecessary  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
to  go  back  to  the  Barrier  Treaties  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  even  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  The  new  status  of  Belgium  need  be  traced  back  only  to  the  treaties  of 
the  19th  April,  1830,  which  regularised  the  position  of  the  kingdom,  nearly  ten  years 
after  it  had  come  into  being  through  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Two  treaties  were 
signed  in  London  on  the  same  day.  The  first  was  one  in  which  the  five  Powers- 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia — came  to  an  agreement  with 
Holland.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  finally  consented  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  Belgium,  which  was  to  be  "  an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral  State,  bound 
to  observe  neutrality  toward  all  other  States."  The  second  treaty,  which  was  not 
signed  by  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  Government,  consisted  of  little  more  than 
a  statement  that  the  five  Powers  guaranteed  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  first  treaty. 
The  whole  document  was  so  short  that  it  could  easily  be  set  out  on  a  single  sheet 
of  foolscap. 

We  need  not  dissect  the  various  motives  of  the  five  guarantors  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality and  independence  in  1839,  or  point  out  how  they  differed  from  each  other. 
The  treaties  were  essentially  a  compromise,  by  which  all    the    Signatory   Powers 
agreed  to  bind  themselves.     Nor  can  there  be  any  serious  dispute  as  to  what  neu- 
trality meant ;  it  excluded  first  and  foremost  the  idea  that  any  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  send  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  new  State.     This  is  made  per- 
fectly clear  by  the  fact  that  earlier  temporary  agreements  had  contained  provisions 
for  the  occupation  of  certain  Belgian  fortresses  by  the  British,  and  certain  others 
by  the  Prussians.     These  provisions  were  left  out,  obviously  of  set  purpose,  in  the 
definitive  treaties  of  1839.*     It  was,  of  course,  conceivable  that  in  the  future  some 
one  of  the  guarantors  might  break  the  pledge,  and  invade  Belgium  for  private  ends. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom  the  suspected  party  was  always  France.     There 
is  a  secret  treaty  previous  to  that  of  1839,  and  signed  before  the  guarantees  had  been 
made,  in  which  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  agreed  with  Belgium 
on  the  following  scheme — "  In  the  case  that  the  security  of  the  fortresses  in  question 
[those  which  the  Dutch  Government  had  been  keeping  up  since  Waterloo]  should 
be  unfortunately  menaced,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  will  make  arrangements  with 
the  Courts  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  for  all  measures  necessary 
for  the  retention  of  his  fortresses,  reserving  always  Belgian  neutrality." t     What 
precisely  the  last  saving  clause  meant  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out — probably  we 
should  interpret  it  as  directing  Belgium  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  asking  for  the  intro- 
duction of  allied  troops.     For  if  she  asked  for  them  before  the  enemy  had  committed 
himself  to  an  open  invasion  of  Belgian  soil,  she  might  be  thought  to  be  violating  her 
own  neutrality  by  adhering  to  one  side  or  the  other.     The  King  of  Belgium,  there- 
fore, should  communicate  to  the  four  Powers  the  arrangements  that  he  thinks  neces- 
sary for  preventing  a  French  coup  de  mam  against  Namur  or  any  other  of  his  border 
fortresses,  but  must  not  invite  foreign  garrisons  to  occupy  them  until  he  has  actually 
been  attacked  by  France.     For  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  his  obligation  of  neu- 
trality, which  should  not  be  broken  by  any  act  on  his  own  part.     Of  course,  open 

*  Remarks  in  Waxweiler's  "  Proces  de  la  Neutrality  beige,"  p.  110. 

f  "  Toujours  sous  la  reserve  de  la  neutralite  de  la  Belgique,"  are  the  exact  words. 
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invasion  by  the  suspected  Power  would  free  him  from  any  liability,  and  enable  him 
to  ask  for  aid  from  the  remaining  guarantors.  And  there  would  be  an  obligation 
on  him  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  good  itime — otherwise  he  would  be 
favouring  the  invader  by  making  his  way  easy. 

Down  to  1870  it  may  be  said  that  any  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  Belgium 
was  always  on  the  French  side.  There  were  perilous  moments  in  1840,  when  M. 
Guizot  seemed  desirous  of  thrusting  on  the  little  kingdom  a  commercial  treaty, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  its  Ministers,  but  which  the  French  Premier  persisted 
in  bringing  up  again,  backing  his  policy  by  a  tariff  war.  The  four  other  guarantee- 
ing Powers  all  took  up  the  question,  and  Guizot  drew  back.  In  1848  the  wilder 
revolutionaries  at  Paris  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  expelling  monarchy  from  Belgium, 
and  bands  of  republican  agitators  had  to  be  driven  off  from  the  frontier.  In  this 
case  the  French  Government  was  not  implicated,  but  only  irresponsible  fanatics. 
But  in  1866-67  the  Ministers  of  Napoleon  III.  were  guilty  of  undoubted  conspiracy 
against  the  independence  as  well  as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  It  was  almost  openly 
avowed  in  the  circular  of 'the  Marquis  de  la  Valette,  on  the  necessary  elimination  of 
small  States  to  allow  of  the  natural  expansion  of  their  larger  neighbours.  And  it 
was  actually  formulated  in  the  draft  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  by 
which  the  French  Emperor  offered  Bismark  a  bargain  of  the  most  iniquitous  sort, 
which  would  have  made  an  end  of  Belgium  altogether.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  revelation  of  this  offer  by  Bismark  to  the  European  press,  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  was  the  main  reason  why  Great  Britain  displayed 
such  a  frigid  attitude  towards  France  in  her  day  of  trouble.  The  Emperor  had 
proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  annex  Belgium,  in  return  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  Germany  under  Prussia  in  the  short-lived  "  North-German  Confederation  " 
of  1866-70.  Bismark  got  his  desire  without  paying  the  suggested  price,  and  saved 
up  the  French  proposal  for  publication  at  some  critical  moment,  when  it  would  be 
useful  to  him  to  display  the  character  of  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  III. 

In  consequence  mainly  of  this  sinister  revelation,  the  British  Government,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  took  the  strong  step  of  addressing 
formal  enquiries  to  both  France  and  Prussia  as  to  their  intentions  with  regard  to 
Belgium.  Earl  Russell  made  the  observation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2ndl  August 
that  it  was  impossible  noit  to  be  anxious  about  the  future,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
in  1866,  aind  still  later,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  and  the  confidential  advisers 
of  the  French  Emperor  had  been  discussing  in  cold  blood  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Belgian  State.  On  this  occasion,  however,  both 
parties  formally  disavowed  any  evil  intentions — since  it  was  to  the  interest  of  neither 
of  them  that  Great  Britain  should  intervene  in  the  struggle  on  the  other  side. 
Hence  came  that  carious  phenomenon,  the  duplicate  treaties  of  1870,  by  which 
France  and  the  North  German  Confederation  pledged  themselves  in  identical  terms 
no*  to  allow  any  troops  to  cross  the  Belgian  frontier,  Great  Britain  engaging  for  her 
part  that  she  would  at  once  declare  war  on  the  offender  and  co-operate  with  his 
opponent.  The  treaties  were  to  be  effective  during  the  war  and  for  twelve  months 
after,  "on  the  expiration  of  which  period  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Belgium  would)  continue  to  rest  as  heretofore  on  the  first  Article  of  the  Quintuple 
Treaty  of  April  19,  1839."  It  cannot  be  alleged,  therefore,  though  some  German 
pamphleteers  have  made  the  assertion,  that  the  treaties  of  1870  superseded  for  ever 
that  of  1839  as  the  base  of  Belgian  neutrality.*  Both  France  and  her  enemy  had 
pledged  themselves  that  things  should  revert  to  the  base  of  1839. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  Germans  and  the  French  showed  an  extreme 
punctiliousness  in  observing  the  line  of  the  Belgian  frontier  during  the  campaign  of 
Sedan.  The  army  of  Napoleon  III.  could  have  saved  itself  from  being  surrounded 
by  a  retreat  across  Belgian  territory,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Prussians  could 
have  captured  the  few  thousands  of  fugitives  who  actually  got  off,  arid  were  interned 
on  Belgian  soil,  if  they  had  pressed  their  pursuit  without  resrard  for  the  boundary 
posts.  The  same  thing  happened  when  Bourbaki's  routed  "Army  of  the  East " 
was  forced  across  the  Swiss  frontier  five  months  later — the  Germans  carefully 
avoided  the  least  violation  of  neutrality. 

^ After  the  war  of  1870-71  the  general  aspect  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  chain s^ed, 
for  it  was  no  longer  France  but  almost  invariably  Germany  who  was  in  the  position 
of  the  suspected  guarantor.  The  first  suppressed  crisis  was  in  1875,  when  the  German 

*  See  Waxweiler's  "  Proces  de  !a  Neutrality  beige,"  p.  20. 
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General  Staff,  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  rapid  convalescence  of  France  from 
her  deadly  wounds,  showed  intentions  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  old  enemy,  in 
order  to  deliver  a  second  and  more  permanently  disabling  blow.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  project  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  firm  attitude  taken  by  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  who  intimated  that  any  such  design  would  not  be  tolerated.  But 
while  the  crisis  was  still  unsolved  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  Belgian  neutra- 
lity was  in  danger.  The  French  attributed  to  the  Germans  an  intention  of  carrying 
out  that  same  invasion  by  way  of  Liege  and  Namur,  which  was  subsequently 
delivered  with  such  success  in  1914.  The  Germans,  and  this  is  more  surprising, 
professed  a  belief  that  France  might  try  an  invasion  of  the  Rhineland  by  that  same 
route.  It  is  worth  while  recalling,  in  view  of  German  complaints  (presently  to  be 
mentioned)  against  Belgian  colloquies  with  England  in  1906  and  1912,  that  on 
the  12th  May,  1875,  the  German  military  attach^  at  Brussels  came  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  urge  certain  strategical  measures  upon  him.  "  He 
pressed  on  me  repeatedly,  in  almost  suppliant  terms,"  wrote  Baron  Lambermont, 
"  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  Namur  and  Liege  in  a  state  of  defence.  Large  works 
were  not  needed,  but  a  systematic  scheme  which  could  be  carried  out  at  moderate  cost. 
He  remarked  that  these  fortifications  would  be  indispensable  in  either  direction: 
You  [the  Belgian  Premier  to  whom  Baron  Lambermont  was  reporting]  would  be 
able  to  declare  when  proposing  them  [to  Parliament]  that  you  were  making  prepara- 
tions against  an  army  coming  from  the  other  direction  [France].  We  do  not  ask 
for  special  advantage,  but  we  insist  that  the  line  of  the  Meuse  should  be  blocked." 
I  cannot  better  express  the  general  ideas  of  my  interlocutor  than  by  repeating  his 
phrase:  "  All  that  we  ask  you  is  to  hold  out  for  five  days;  when  you  have  done  that 
your  task  will  have  been  finished."*  Here,  then,  a  responsible  German  official  urged 
the  Belgian  Government  to  undertake  a  definite  military  action,  and  that  with 
the  intention  of  facilitating  the  arrival  of  German  troops.  For  to  say  that  the 
Belgians  would  be  quit  of  their  share  of  the  fighting  in  five  days  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  the  Imperial  army  would  be  ready  to  take  over  their  task  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

There  was  no  Franoo-German  war  in  1875,  but  the  dread  of  it  had  so  much 
impressed  the  Belgian  Government  that  preparations  were  at  once  made  for 
strengthening  the  permanent  fortifications  of  the  country,  with  an  eye  to  both 
German  and  French  invasions.  This  resolve  resulted  in  the  plans  carried  out  by 
General  Brialmont  for  the  construction  of  the  fortified  camp  around  Antwerp  and 
the  building  of  ring-forts  both  around  Namur  (to  face  France)  and  Liege  (to  face 
Germany) .  So  little  was  it  considered  un-neutral  for  Belgium  to  consult  her 
most  trustworthy  guarantor  on  these  schemes,  that  General  Brialmont  was  in  touch 
with  British  military  experts  during  the  critical  months,  and  explained  the  reasons 
for  the  incompleteness  of  some  of  the  Antwerp  forts,  which  Colonel  Tulloch  rightly 
considered  to  be  drawn  too  near  the  city.  Some  notes  as  to  these  dealings  may  be 
found  in  that  officer's  autobiography,  published  in  1902. t 

For  many  years  after  the  scare  of  1875  there  was  no  alarm  as  to  a  possible 
Franco-German  war,  or  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  The  Brialmont  forts, 
with  their  iron  and  cement  cupolas,  were  built  without  interruption,  and  gave  a 
false  sense  of  security  to  Belgium.  It  was  forgotten  that  artillery  continually  grows 
in  efficiency,  and  that  fortifications  which  were  formidable  in  1880  might  be  out 
of  date;  by  1914.  Meanwhile  the  Belgians  neglected  to  bring  their  small  army  up  to 
the  strength  which  would  have  been  needed  to  hold  their  fortified  lines,  even  at  a 
time  when  they  were  still  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  engineering  science.  It 
was  not  till  a  few  vears  before  the  outbreak  of  the  srreat  European  war  that  thev 
tardily  began,  to  expand  their  effectives,  and  the  reforms  were  not  completed  when 
war  came.  The  explanation  of  this  delay  is  that  they  considered  that  the  days^of 
threatened  neutrality  were  over.  After  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  immunity 
from  foreign  invasion,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  the  danger  still  existed. 

It  was  not  till  about  1904  that  the  general  trend  of  European  politics,  owing  to 
the  restless  activity  of  the  German  Emperor,  began  to  disturb  Belgian  statesmen  no 
less  tKan  those  of  other  European  countries.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and 
unmistakable  sign  of  danger  was  the  construction  in  these  years  of  ^  the  many  strate- 
gical railway  lines  converging  on  Aix-la-Chapelle  from  various  points  of  the  Rhine 

*  See  Waxweiler.  p.  66. 

t  See  General  Tulloch's  "  Forty  Years  in  the  Service,"  published  1902,  pp,  208-9.    fie  was  111 
on  this  special  mission  in  1875. 
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rovince.  They  were  not  necessary  for  commerce  and  they  were  not  linked  up  with 
__ie  Belgian  lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  the  most  important  of  them 
(TreVes-Aix-la-Chapelle)  running  parallel  to  the  border  for  many  miles.  There 
could  be  no  other  interpretation  of  their  meaning  than  the  military  one.  For  com- 
mercial purposes  the  old  trunk  line  Liege-Aix-la-Chapelle-Cologne  was  the  only 
profitable  thing.  And  the  military  meaning  of  the  newly-built  lines  could  only  be 
that  Germany  was  contemplating  conditions  under  which  an  attack  on  the  short 
Belgian  frontier  north  and  south  of  Liege  might  be  undertaken. 

It  was  not  unnatural  therefore  to  find  that  from  1905  onwards  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  broader  form  of  conscription  and  the  enlargement  of  the  fortifications 
of  Antwerp  were  the  most  prominent  questions  in  debate  before  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government  proposals  to  develop  the  Antwerp  defences  were  passed 
early  in  1906,  but  the  plans  for  strengthening  the  army  unhappily  fell  through.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  there  occurred  the  first  of  the  interviews  between  Belgian  and 
British  military  representatives,  of  which  so  much  was  made  by  the  German  political 
press,  when  the  minutes  of  them  were  discovered  at  the  Brussels  War  Office  during 
the  first  month  of  the  war  of  1914. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1906,  Colonel  Barnardiston,  then  British  military 
attache  at  Brussels,  called  upon  General  Ducarne,  chief  of  the  Belgian  General  Staff, 
in  order  to  discuss  with  him  the  military  measures  that  Great  Britain  would  take 
in  case  the  threatening  political  situation  of  the  moment  resulted  in  a  general  Euro- 
pean war,  and  in  particular  in  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  Germany. 
At  least  three,  perhaps  four,  visits  were  paid  by  Colonel  Barnardiston  to  the  Belgian 
War  Office.  After  the  last  of  them  General  Ducarne  drew  up  a  sort  of  precis  of  the 
results  of  the  conversations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Minister  of  War,  upon  the  6th 
April.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  whole  of  the  discussions  turned  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Belgium  might  be  attacked,  and  that  Great  Britain,  as  her 
guarantor,  would  then  intervene.  There  was  therefore  no  question  of  an  alliance 
to  be  made  by  Belgium  before  she  had  been  wronged  and  provoked.  This  is  made 
verv  clear  in  the  precis.  Its  first  paragraph  ends  with  the  "  envoi  de  troupes,  d'un 
total  de  100,000  hommes  environ,  etait  projete*  pour  le  cas  ou  la  Belgique  serait 
attaque'e."  This  clause  governed  the  whole  agreement,  but  General  Ducarne,  in 
order  to  make  his  meaning  absolutely  clear,  added  a  marginal  note  opposite  the 
fourth  clause:  "  L'action  des  Anglais  en  Belgique  ne  se  ferait  qu'apres  la  violation 
de  notre  neutrality  par  I'Allemagne."*  The  entire  discussion  therefore  was  no 
more  than  a  necessary  exchange  of  views  as  to  the  scale  on  which  Great  Britain 
could  give  assistance,  if  the  dreaded  event  of  an  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  German 
armies  should  take  place.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  convention  in  the  diplomatic  sense 
between  the  Belgian  and  the  British  Governments,  but  a  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  unhappy  event  of  war,  which  had  to  be  contemplated  though 
there  was  no  certainty  of  its  breaking  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clouds  passed  over  in  1906,  and  it  was  not  till  1912 
that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  had  reproduced  itself,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
were  once  more  thinking  of  their  armaments  and  their  alliances.  On  this  occasion  — 
the  Agadir  crisis  was  just  ended  —  it  was  April  12th  —  Lieu  tenant-  Colonel  Bridges, 
the  British  military  attache*  of  this  period,  asked  for  an  interview  with  General 
Jungbluth,  who  had  now  succeeded  General  Ducarne  as  chief  of  the  Belgian  General 
Staff.  The  record  of  their  single  interview  is  preserved  in  twenty-six  lines  of  type- 
scrip  written  down  by  Count  van  der  Straaten,  of  the  Brussels  Foreign  Office.  It 
is  therefore  a  much  more  succinct  document  than  General  Ducarne'  s  long  precis,  and 
obviously  omits  much  of  the  conversation  that  must  have  taken  place,  only  dwelling 
on  the  points  on  which  discussion  had  arisen  —  unless,  indeed,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  mutilated  the  reproduction  or  facsimile  of  the  page,  which  ends  very 
abruptly.  The  topic  was  the  same  as  in  1906  —  what  could  Great  Britain  do  if  a 
general  European  war  broke  out,  and  Belgium  were  invaded  by  Germany?  The 
whole  document  is  so  short  that  it  can  be  produced  in  full  :— 

"  (Confidential.)  "23.9.1912. 

'  The  English  military  attache  asked  for  an  interview  with  General  Jung- 
bluth .     They  met  on  April  23rd  . 


»  v  *  T^18  nmrP'1>nal  note  was  deliberately  omitted,  both  in  the  original  publication  of  the  precis  in  the 
"  Nprddeutscho  Allpemeine  Zeitung1,"  on  November  28,  1914,  and  in  the  German  White  Book  translation  of 
April  1915.  The  latter,  however,  gave  a  facsimile  of  the  document,  in'which  the  note  is  readily  legible. 
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"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  told  the  general  that  England  disposed  of  an 
army  that  could  be  despatched  to  the  Continent,  consisting  of  six  divisions  of 
infantry  and  eight  brigades  of  cavalry — in  all,  160,000  men.  She  has  also  the 
troops  needed  for  the  defence  of  her  own  island.  All  is  ready. 

"The  British  Government,  during  the  late  crisis,  intended  to  disembark 
them  at  once  on  Belgian  soil,  even  if  we  had  not  asked  for  help. 

"  General  Jungbluth  objected  that  for  doing  so  Belgian  consent  was  neces- 
sary. The  military  attache*  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  that  fact.  But  as  we 
were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  passing  across  our  terri- 
tory, England  would  have  disembarked  her  army  whatever  might  have  happened. 

"As  to  the  place  of  disembarkation,  the  military  attache*  made  no  definite 
statement,  but  only  said  that  our  coast  was  sufficiently  long.  The  general  is 
aware  that  Mr.  Bridges  made  daily  visits  to  Zeebrugge  from  Ostend,  during  last 
Easter  holidays. 

"General  Jungbluth  added  that,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we  were  strong 
enough  ourselves  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  getting  through." 

Then  the  document,  as  printed  by  the  Germans,  ends  suddenly,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page,  without  any  signature  of  the  person  responsible  for  drawing  it  up.  The 
1906  precis  has  a  proper  paraphe  and  name  at  the  end.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  there  was  a  second  page,  containing  a  signature,  at  the  end  of 
other  paragraphs  which  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  German  Staff  to  print,  because 
they  would  have  destroyed  the  impression  which  the  first  page  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce on  the  neutral  reader. 

But  we  must  put  this  point  aside,  and  consider  only  the  document  (or  the  part 
of  a  document)  that  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the  German  White  Book. 

It  will  be  seen!  at  once  that  the  information  which  Colonel  Bridges  gave  was 
retrospective;  it  was  an  account  of  what  the  British  Government  had  intended  to 
do  if,  during  a  crisis  now  ended,  war  between  France  and  Germany  had  supervened. 
But  there  was  also  a  warning  for  the  future  concealed  in  it.  And  we  may  take  it, 
from  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  document  itself,  that  Colonel  Bridges  meant  not 
war  between  France  and  Germany  simply,  but  a  war  between  France  and  Germany 
in  which  the  latter  had  violated  Belgian  neutrality.  For  when  the  English  officer 
had  made  his  rather  startling  statement,  General  Jungbluth  replied:  "  For  the 
matter  of  that  we  (the  Belgian  army)  were  strong  enough  ourselves  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  getting  through "  (nous  etions  d'ailleurs  parfaitement  a  meme 
d'empecher  les  Allemands  de  passer).  Now  this  is  not  the  comment  he  would  have 
'made  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  a  German  army  trying  to  pass  through  Belgium 
by  force,  but  only  of  an  English  disembarkation  unprovoked  by  any  German  aggres- 
sion. Both  interlocutors  were  talking  of  the  old  topic  of  1906 — a  Franco-German 
war  followed  by  a  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  commonplace  of  all  military  dis- 
cussions for  many  years.  So  much,  indeed,  was  it  a  commonplace  that  on  the  snelves 
of  the  War  Museum  Library  may  be  seen  a  book  of  1907  upon  "  The  Next  Great 
War,"  which  takes  the  form  of  a  history  of  an  imaginary  campaign,  which  results 
from  a  surprise  declaration  of  war  by  Germany  on  France,  followed  by  an  immediate 
assault  on  unprepared  Belgium,  and  the  capture  of  Liege. ,  The  story  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  what  actually  happened  in  August  1914,  only  the  casus  belli  is 
naturally  wrong.  The  prophet,  a  Belgian  officer,  makes  a  frontier  quarrel  in  the 
Cameroons  instead  of  a  murder  at  Serajevo  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  but  he  rightly  guessed  that  the  declaration  of  war  would  be  followed  by  a  de- 
mand1 on  Belgium  to  give  free  passage  to  the  German  armies,  which  would  be  refused 
and  resisted  by  force  of  arms.* 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  obvious  point  of  the  message  which  Colonel  Bridges 
came  to  deliver  to  General  Jungbluth  was  that  the  British  Government  had  proposed 
to  land  troops  in  Belgium,  whether  they  received  a  formal  request  for  aid  or  not,  if 
the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier.  What  had  been  feared  in  Whitehall 
was  that  the  Belgians,  feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  resist,  might  ha,ve  acquiesced 
in  a  German  demand  for  free  passage  across  their  soil.  And  if  they  had  yielded 
to  this  demand,  they  would  certainly  not  have  asked  for  trouble  at  home,  by  inviting 
a  British  landing  force  to  strike  in,  so  that  Belgian  soil  would  become  a  theatre 
of  operations.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  hypothesis  was  one  calculated  to  wound 

,*  "  L'Invasiop  de  Felgiqno,"  par  un  officier  beige,  1907. 
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Belgian  national  pride.     General  Jungbluth  was  obviously  somewhat  nettled  at  the 
message,  and  made  two  replies:— 

(1)  The  landing  ought  not  to  take  place  without  invitation  by  Belgium. 

(2)  But,  for  the  matter  of    that,  Belgium  was  strong  enough  to    block    the 

Germans  herself. 

It  is  clear  that  the  suggestion  that  his  Government  would  collapse  in  fear  of 
German  aggression  displeased  the  General — his  reply  shows  that  he  rightly  thought 
that  Belgium  would  fight  to  defend  her  neutrality,  though  he  was  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  her  power  to  defend  herself. 

The  idea  that  a  British  landing  might  take  place  without  invitation  by  Belgiun, 
and  before  the  violation  of  her  soil  by  the  Germans,  was  so  displeasing  to  the  Brussels 
Government  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  asked  to  disclaim  any  such  projects  by  the 
Belgian  Minister  in  London.  This  he  did  willingly,  by  the  method  of  writing  an 
open  letter  to  the  British  Minister  at  Brussels,  which  was  to  be  shown  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  latter  was  allowed  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  Sir 
Edward  stated  that  "  he  was  certain  that  the  existing  British  Government  would 
never  be  the  first  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality,  and  that  he  believed  that  no  future 
British  Government  would  do  so,  and  that  British  public  opinion  would  never 
approve  such  an  act.  ...  To  be  the  first  to  violate  neutrality  by  sending  troops  into 
Belgium,  would  be  to  give  Germany,  for  instance,  a  justification  for  sending  troops 
into  Belgium  ako.  What  we  desire  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
neutral  countries,  is  that  their  neutrality  should  be  respected.  As  long  as  it  has  not 
been  violated  by  another  Power,  we  shall  certainly  not  land  troops  on  their  soil." 
This  declaration  was  made  in  a  letter  dated  the  7th  April,  1913,  about  a  year  after 
Colonel  Bridges'  interview  with  General  Jungbluth;  it  is  printed  in  Vol.  II  of  the 
Second  Belgian  Grey  Book.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  message  which 
Colonel  Bridges  had  come  to  deliver  in  April  1912,  and  that  to  extract  from  the 
words  of  the  military  attache'  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  England  to  land  troops  when 
Belgian  neutrality  had  not  yet  been  violated,  as  has  been  done1  by  many  German  com- 
mentators, is  to  falsify  their  intention.  The  real  point  of  the  warning  was  to  let 
Belgium  knows  that,  if  she  were  weak  enough  to  yield  the  German  army  a  passage, 
under  pressure  of  threats,  Great  Britain  would  land  her  expeditionary  force,  even 
though  it  were  not  asked  for.  '  I  know  that  a  Belgian  request  fcr  our  coming  ought 
to  be  made,"  was  his  meaning,  "but  the  landing  will  come  even  if  an  overawed 
Belgium  has  not  asked  for  our  aid,  but  has  allowed  Germany  to  pass  her  frontier 
without  resistance. "  The  Belgian  general  replied  not  that  Belgium  might  withhold 
an  invitation  for  British  aid.  but  that  "We  are  strong  enough  ourselves  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  getting  through,"  But  the  Belgian  Government  esc  abundanti 
cautela  thought  it  worth  while  to  get  out  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  formal  statement 
that  no  British  landing  should  take  place  before  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  should 
have  been  violated  by  some  third  party. 

In  the  two  years  which  intervened  between  the  Bridges- Jungbluth  interview 
and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  there  was  no  touch  whatever  between  the  English 
and  Belgian  War  Offices.  It  is  evident  that  the  British  Government  thought  ,the 
step  taken  in  1912  had  not  been  a  wise  one,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  make  those  assurances  to  Belgium  mentioned 
above — the  suspicion  had  better  not  have  been  mentioned  that  Belgium  might  yield 
to  a  sudden  German  pressure— it  was  offensive  to  national  pride. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  a  document  in  the  Second  Belgian  Grey  Book  shows 
that  discussions  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  German  attack  on  Belgium 
took  place  between  Belgian  and  French  as  well  as  between  Belgian  and  British 
officials.  On  the  22nd  February,  1913,  Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris, 
reports  a  conversation  that  he  had  just  had  with  M.  de  Margerie,  a  member  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  (adjoint  au  Directeur  aeneral  des  Affaires  politiques) .f  Th« 
question  was  raised  apropos  of  the  new  Belgian  law  for  increasing  the  size  of  the 
army — passed  all  too  late. 

Baron  Guillaume  reports  that  he  had  said  that  his  country  required  "a  solid  and 
serious  army,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  her  to  fulfil  fully  and  completely  her 
duty^pf  defending  her  independence  and  her  neutrality. " 

"No  doubt,"  replies  his  interlocutor,  "but  are  not' your  new  armaments  inspired 
by  a  doubt  whether  your  neutrality  might  not  be  violated  by  France?  " 

»  Document  No.  100.     See  comment  in  Waxweiler's  "  Le  Proceg  de  la  Neutrality  betee  "  85-86 

f  Second  Grey  Book,  No.  1 
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To  which  the  Belgian  Minister  replied:  "  No;  they  are  not  directed  against 
France  any  more  than  against  Germany;  they  are  simply  intended  to  deter  any 
Power  from  trespassing  on  our  soil.  M.  Poincare*  has  assured  me  that  France  would 
never  take  the  initiative  in  violating  our  neutrality,  but  that  if  the  German  armies 
entered  Belgium,  and  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  drive  them  back,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  would  consider  itself  entitled  to  take  any  step  that  it 
thought  proper  for  the  defence  of  its  territory,  either  on  its  own  borders,  or,  if  the 
general  staff  thought  it  better,  by  going  forward  to  meet  the  Imperial  armies  (i.e., 
by  advancing  into  Belgium). 

"  I  cannot  doubt  M.  Poincar^'s  word.  I  trust  his  pronouncement.  And  I  ought 
also  to  say  that,  in  my  humble  estimation,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  it  appears 
that  from  the  strategic  point  of  view  Germany  would  get  more  advantage  by  taking 
the  route  through  Belgium  and  striking  straight  at  the  heart  of  France  and  the 
vicinity  of  her  capital,  than  the  Republican  armies  would  get  by  advancing  to  attack 
the  German  frontier  in  the  region  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  not  trusting  to  any  calculation  of  probabilities;  the  conditions  of  to-day  may 
be  reversed  to-morrow  by  the  emergence  of  new  circumstances,  and  our  only  object 
is  to  prevent,  so  far  as  lies  in  pur  power,  any  violation  of  our  neutrality." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Belgian  diplomat  did  not  deny  the  possibility  that 
"new  circumstances"  might,  make  France  rather  than  Germany  the  immediate 
danger  for  his  country,  and  that  the  nevi^  armaments,  in  his  estimation,  were  in- 
tended to  deter  any  neighbour — France,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain — from  violating 
her  territory.  This  was  always  the  attitude  of  Belgian  Governments,  and  there 
can  be  no  more  groundless  charge  brought  against  them  than  the  habitual  German 
statement  that  Belgium  had  become  "the  accomplice  of  the  Entente,"  that  she  had 
forfeited  any  right  to-  be  considered  a  neutral  state,  or  (as  one  pamphleteer  puts 
it)  that  she  had  u  violated  her  own  neutrality."  As  the  Belgian  diplomatic  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Germans  in  1915  show  (Belgische  Aktenstiicke) '  many  of 
the  trusted  officials  of  the  kingdom  were  decidedly  anti-British  and  anti-French 
in  their  suspicions,  especially  Baron  Greindel,  the  "Minister  at  Berlin  in  1905-12, 
who  showed  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  discovering  mares'  nests  of  Entente  diplomacy 
which  have  made  his  despatches  very  useful  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  suspicion,  as  was  natural,  was  turned  against  Germany, 
and  twice  Belgian  Ministers  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to  extract  explicit  declara- 
tions from  Berlin  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  German  adhesion  to  the  old 
treaties  of  1839  concerning  Belgian  neutrality.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  them 
from  the  Grey  Book.  The  first  relates  to  the  year  1911:— 

"  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  which  arose  in  1911  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Dutch  scheme  for  the  fortification  of  Flushing,  certain  newspapers  had 
maintained  that,  in  the  case  of  a  Franco-German  war,  Belgian  neutrality 
would  be  violated  by  Germany. 

"  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  suggested  that  a  declaration 
in  the  German  Parliament  during  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  would  serve  to 
calm  public  opinion,  and  to  dispel  the  mistrust  which  was  so  regrettable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

"Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  replied  that  he  had  fully  appreciated 
the  feelings  which  had  inspired  our  representations.  He  declared  that  Germany 
had  no  intention  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality,  but  he  considered  that  m 
making  a  public  declaration  Germany  would  weaken  her  military  position  in 
regard  to  France,  who,  secured  on  the  northern  side,  would  concentrate  all 
her  energies  on^the  east."* 
The  German  Chancellor's  mental  attitude  is  worth  noting.  While  disclaiming 

any  evil  intentions,  he  wishes  to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  the  fact  that  France 

may  be  compelled  to  leave  a  large  force  on  the  side  of  Belgium  if  she  is  uncertain 

as  to  whether  the  German  army  may  not  strike  on  that  side. 

A  much  more  unequivocal   declaration   was   extracted   from   Berlin  two  years 

later: — 

"  Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin,  to  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 
«  Sir  "  Berlin,  May  2,  1913. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  declarations  respecting 
Belgian  neutrality,  as  published  in  the  semi-official  '  Norddeutsche  Allgememe 

*  Belgian  Grey  Book  No.  12 
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Zeitung,'    made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  of   War,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  29th  April:— 

tk  '  A  member  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  said:  '  The  approach  of 
a  war  between  Germany  and  France  is  viewed  with  apprehension  in 
Belgium,  for  it  is  feared  that  Germany  will  not  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.' 

'  Herr  von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  State,  replied:  'Belgian  neutrality  is 
provided  for  by  International  Conventions,  and  Germany  is  determined  to 
respect  those  Conventions.' 

'  This  declaration  did  not  satisfy  another  member  of  the  Social 
Democrat  Party.  Herr  von  Jagow  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
clear  statement  he  had  made  respecting  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  Belgium. 

'  In  answer  to  fresh  enquiries  by  a  member  of  the  Social  Democrat 
Party,  Herr  von  Heeringen,  the  Minister  of  War,  replied:  'Belgium  plays 
no  part  in  the  causes  which  justify  the  proposed  reorganisation  of  the 
German  military  system.  That  proposal  is  based  on  the  situation  in  the 
East.  Germany  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  is  guaranteed  by  international  treaty.' 

'  A  member  of  the  Progressive  Party  having  once  again  spoken  of 
Belguim,  Herr  von  Jagow  repeated  that  this  declaration  in  regard  to 
Belgium  was  sufficiently  clear.'  "* 

The  memory  of  these  very  definite  declarations  should  have  given  Herr  von 
Jagow  some  tinges  of  conscience  in  July  1914 — not  much  over  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Belgian  statesmen  were  apparently  the  first 
people  in  Europe  to  take  the  most  serious  view  of  the  possible  consequence  of  the 
Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Serbia,  issued  on  the  23rd  July.  Their  anxiety,  well 
founded,  as  events  proved,  led  them  to  make  preparations  for  mobilising  their  army 
the  moment  that  the  news  of  the  Austrian  move  reached  them.  This  was  several 
days  before  the  greater  part  of  Europe  took  the  alarm;  on  the  24th  few  observers 
foresaw  that  Vienna  intended  to  rush  the  game,  or  believed  that  all  Serbian  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  would  be  so  sharply  rejected.  M.  Davignon,  however,  sent  the 
subjoined  telegram  to  the  Belgian  Ministers  at  Paris.  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  and 
Petrograd,  before  the  day  was  out:  - 

"  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Belgian  Ministers 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

"  Sir,  "  Brussels,  July  24,  1914. 

"  The  Belgian  Government  have  had  under  their  consideration  whether, 
iji  present  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  address  to  the  Powers 
who  guarantee  Belgian  independence  and  neutrality  a  communication  assuring 
them  of  Belgium's  determination  to  fulfil  the  international  obligations  imposed 
upon  her  by  treaty  in  the  event  of  a  wair  breaking  out  on  her  frontiers. 

"  The  Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  communication 
would  be  premature  at  present,  but  that  events  might  move  rapidly  and  not  leave 
sufficient  time  to  forward  suitable  instructions  at  the  desired  moment  to  the 
Belgian  representatives  abroad. 

"  In  these  circumstances  I  have  proposed  to  the  King  and  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet,  who  have  concurred,  to  give  you  now  exact  instructions  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  by  you,  if  the  prospect  of  a  Franco-German  war  became 
more  threatening. 

"  I  enclose  herewith  a  note,  signed  but  not  dated,  which  you  should  read  to 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  which  you  should  give  him  a  copy,  if 
circumstances  render  such  a  communication  necessary. 

"  I  will  inform  you  by  telegram  when  you  are  to  act  on  these  instructions. 

"  This  telegram  will  be  despatched  when  the  order  is  given  for  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Belgian  army  if,  contrary  to  our  earnest  hope  and  to  the  apparent 
prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  our  information  leads  us  to  take  this  extreme 
measure  of  precaution. ' '  t 

*  Belgian  Grey  Book  Enclosure 
f  1st  Belgian  Grey  Book  1. 
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The  enclosure  ran  as  follows: — 

"  Sir, 

"  The  international  situation  is  serious,  and  the  possibility  of  a  war  between 
several  Powers  naturally  preoccupies  the  Belgian  Government. 

"  Belgium  has  most  scrupulously  observed  the  duties  of  a  neutral  State  im- 
posed upon  her  by  the  treaties  of  the  19th  April,  1839 ;  and  those  duties  she  will 
strive  unflinchingly  to  fulfil,  whatever  the  circumstances  may  be. 

"  The  friendly  feelings  of  the  Powers  towards  her  have  been  so  often  re- 
affirmed, that  Belgium  confidently  expects  that  her  territory  will  remain  free 
from  any  attack,  should  hostilities  break  out  upon  her  frontiers. 

"  All  necessary  steps  to  ensure  respect  of  Belgian  neutrality  have,  neverthe- 
less, been  taken  by  the  Government.  The  Belgian  army  has  been  mobilised,  and 
is  taking  up  such  strategic  positions  as  have  been  chosen  to  secure  the  defence 
of  the  country  and  the  respect  of  its  neutrality.  The  forts  of  Antwerp  and  on 
the  Meuse  have  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 

1 1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  these  measures.  They 
are  intended  solely  to  enable  Belgium  to  fulfil  her  international  obligations ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  they  neither  have  been,  nor  can  have  been,  undertaken  with  any 
intention  of  taking  part  in  an  armed  struggle  between  the  Powers  or  from  any 
feeling  of  distrust  of  any  of  those  Powers. 

"  In  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to 
Your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  declaration  by  the  Belgian  Government,  and  to 
request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take  note  of  it. 

"  A  similar  communication  has  been  made  to  the  other  Powers  guaranteeing 
Belgian  neutrality." 

The  actual  announcement  of  the  calling  out  of  troops  did  not,  however,  take  place 
till  the  29th,  after  Brussels  had  heard  of  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war  upon  Serbia 
on  the  preceding  day.  How  wise  and  necessary  was  the  step  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  on  this  same  evening  that  the  German  Chancellor  made  his  "  strong 
bid  for  British  neutrality  "  at  his  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  in  which  his 
remarks  on  Belgium  were  of  such  an  ominous  cast.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Herr 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  observed,  to  the  surprise  of  the  British  Minister,  that  "  it 
depended  on  the  action  of  France  what  operations  Germany  might  be  forced  to  enter 
upon  in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war  was  over  Belgian  integrity  would  be  respected  if 
she  had  not  sided  against  Germany."  As  if  he  had  some  telepathic  knowledge  of 
what  was  in  the  Chancellor's  mind,  the  Belgian  Premier  sent,  that  same  evening  to 
all  the  Ministers  abroad,  the  following  despatch:— 

"  Sir,  "  Brussels,  July  29,  1914. 

"  The  Belgian  Government  have  decided  to  place  the  army  upon  a 
strengthened  peace  footing. 

'  This  step  should  in  no  way  be  confused  with  mobilisation. 

"  Owing  to  the  small  extent  of  her  territory,  all  Belgium  consists,  in  some 
degree,  of  a  frontier  zone.  Her  army  on  the  ordinary  peace  footing  consists  of 
only  one  class  of  armed  militia ;  on  the  strengthened  peace  footing,  owing  to  the 
recall  of  three  classes,  her  army  divisions  and  her  cavalry  divisions  comprise 
effective  units  of  the  same  strength  as  those  of  the  corps  permanently  maintained 
in  the  frontier  zones  of  the  neighbouring  Powers. 

'  This  information  will  enable  you  to  reply  to  any  questions  which  may  be 
addressed  to  you."* 

When,  two  days  later,  the  German  Government  had  declared  "  Kriegsgefahr  " 
and  sent  in  its  ultimatum  to  Petrograd,  Sir  Edward  Grey's  mind  was,  of  course, 
much  obsessed  with  memories  of  what  the  German  Chancellor  had  said  on  the  night 
of  the  29th.  He  therefore  sent  prompt  telegrams  to  Berlin  and  Paris,  asking  for  a 
definite  declaration  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  German  Government  had  any 
intention  of  violating  Belgium  neutrality.  The  form  ran  as  follows:— 

"  (Telegraphic.)  "  Foreign  Office,  July  31,  1914. 

"I  still  trust  that  situation  is  not  irretrievable,  but  in  view  of  prospect  of 
mobilisation  in  Germany  it  becomes  essential  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  in 
view  of  existing  treaties,  to  ask  whether  French  (German)  Government  are 
prepared  to  engage  to  lespect  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  no  other  Power 
violates  it. 

*  Belgian  Grey  Book  No.  8. 
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"A  similar  request  is  being  addressed  to  German  (French)  Government. 
It  is  important  to  have  an  early  answer."* 

The  French  reply  was  sent  off  on  the  same  night,  and  was  perfectly  clear  and 
satisfactory. 

"  Sir  F.  Bertie,  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  Sit  Edward  Grey. — (Received 

August  1.) 
11  (Telegraphic.)  "  Paris,  July  31,1914. 

"  Political  Director  has  brought  me  the  reply  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  your  enquiry  respecting  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  It  is  as  follows:— 

'  French  Government  are  resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  it  would  only  be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that  neutrality 
that  France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure  defence  of 
her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.  This  assurance  has  been  given  several  times. 
President  of  the  Republic  spoke  of  it  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
French  Minister  at  Brussels  has  spontaneously  renewed  the  assurance  to  the 
Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to-day,  "t 

That  the  last  paragraph  gives  perfectly  correct  information,  i.e.,  that  the  French 
Minister  at  Brussels  had  already  a  made  a  similar  communication  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  proved  by  the  subjoined  document  in  the  Belgian 
"  Grey  Book." 

k'M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Belgian  Ministers 

at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
"   Sir,  "Brussels,  July. 31,  1914. 

"  The  French  Minister  came  to  show  me  a  telegram  from  the  Agence  Havas 
reporting  '  state  of  war  '  in  Germany,  and  said:— 

"  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  no  incursion  of  French  troops 
into  Belgium  will  take  place,  even  if  considerable  forces  are  massed  upon  the 
frontiers  of  your  country.  France  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility, 
so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  of  taking  the  first  hostile  act.  Instructions  in 
this  sense  will  be  given  to  the  French  authorities. 

"  I  thanked  M.  Klobukowski  for  his  communication,  and  I  felt  bound  to 
observe  that  we  had  always  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  loyal  observance 
by  both  our  neighbouring  States  of  their  engagements  towards  us.  We  have 
also  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic.  "J 

Terribly  different  was  the  response  from  Berlin,  which  seemed  from  the  first 
to  justify  all  possible  suspicions:— 

"  Sir  E.  Goschen  to  Sir  Edwird  Grey. 

"  Berlin,  July  31,  1914. 

"  Neutrality  of  Belgium  [Referred  to  in  yours  of  the  31st  July  to  Sir  F.  Bertie]. 

"  I  have  seen  Secretary  of  State,  who  informs  me  that  he  must  consult  the 
Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.  I  gathered  from 
what  he  said  that  he  thought  any  reply  they  might  give  could  not  but  disclose 
a  certain  amount  of  their  plan  of  campaign,  in  the  event  of  war  ensuing,  and  he 
was  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  return  any  answer  at  all.  His 
Excellency,  nevertheless,  took  note  of  your  request. 

"It  appears  from  what  he  said  that  German  Government  consider  that 
certain  hostile  acts  have  already  been  committed  by  Belgium.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  he  alleged  that  a  consignment  of  corn  for  Germany  had  been  placed 
under  an  embargo  already. 

"I  hope  to  see  his  Excellency  to-morrow  again  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  but  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  definite  answer  seems  to  me  remote. 

"  In  speaking  to  me  to-day  the  Chancellor  made  it  clear  that  Germany 
would,  in  any  case,  desire  to  know  the  reply  returned  to  you  by  the  French 
Government.  "§ 

*  B.C.D.,   No.  114. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  ominous  than  this  reply;  if  Germany  was  about  to  keep 
her  treaty  obligation  of  1839,  it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  reply 
similar  to  that  which  the  French  Government  had  given:  "We  do  not  intend  to 
violate  Belgian  neutrality,  but  reserve  a  free  hand  for  the  case  that  the  French 
may  make  an  incursion  across  their  frontier,  when  we  should  feel  justified  in  making 
the  corresponding  move."  Instead  of  this  we  get  the  same  plea  that  the  Chancellor 
had  used  in  1911:  "To  say  we  were  not  going  to  touch  Belgium  would  be  giving  the 
French  useful  information ;  we  refuse  to  answer  the  question  set  us."  But  suspicious 
as  this  language  was,  it  was  made  far  more  ominous  by  the  subjoined  statement 
that  it  was  considered  that  Belgium  had  already  committed  acts  hostile  to  Germany. 
It  is  ,true  that  these  acts  were  never  heard  of  again,  and  had  never  taken  place  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  But  why  were  they  spoken  of  in  this  context?  The  only  possible 
deduction  for  Sir  Edward  Goschen  must  have  been  that  Germany  had  got  ready  an 
excuse  for  war.  And  was  it  likely  that  she  had  prepared  and  spoken  of  this  excuse 
unless  she  intended  to  make  use  of  it? 

How  much  the  Belgian  Government  suspected  the  existence  of  this  dreadful 
possibility  we  cannot  say.  But  the  Ministers  grew  nervous  when  no  German 
declaration  came  to  match  that  of  France.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a 
definite  pronouncement  from  the  German  Minister  at  Brussels,  Herr  von  Below. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office  asked  him  on  the  31st  to 
suggest  to  Berlin  the  good  effect  of  a  repetition  of  the  assurances  which  Herr  von 
Jagow  had  made  to  the  Reichstag  in  May,  1913.  Herr  von  Below  only  replied  that 
he  remembered  the  affair,  and  that  he  was  certain  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  German  sentiments  since  that  date. 

Two  days  later  the  Foreign  Minister  himself  tackled  Herr  von  Below,  pointing 
out  that  Fir'ance  had  made  her  declaration,  and  that  a  similar  move  on  the  part  o? 
Germany  would  be  opportune.  The  whole  despatch  is  worth  quoting:— 

"  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Belgian  Ministers  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

"Sir,  "  Brussels,  August  2,  1914. 

"  I  was  careful  to  warn  the  German  Minister  through  M.  de  Bassompierre 
that  an  announcement  in  the  Brussels  press  by  M.  Klobukowski,  French 
Minister,  would  make  public  the  formal  declaration  which  the  latter  had  made 
to  me  on  the  1st  August.  When  I  next  met  Herr  von  Below  he  thanked  me  for 
this  attention,-  and  added  that  up  to  the  present  he  had  not  been  instructed  to 
make  us  an  official  communication,  but  that  we  knew  his  personal  opinion  as 
to  the  feelings  of  security,  which  we  had  the  right  to  entertain  towards  our 
Eastern  neighbours.  I  at  once  replied  that  all  we  knew  of  their  intentions,  as 
indicated  in  numerous  previous  conversations,  did  not  allow  us  to  doubt  their 
perfect  correctness  towards  Belgium.  I  added,  however,  that  we  should  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to '  the  possession  of  a  formal  declaration,  which  the 
Belgian  nation  would  hear  of  with  joy  and  gratitude." 

Was  Herr  von  Below  aware  of  the  storm  that  was  coming  from  Berlin,  and 
deliberately  attempting  to  deceive  the  Belgian  Government,  or  was  he  kept  in  the 
dark  by  his  superiors,  in  the  same  way  that  Prince  Lichnowsky  in  London  seems  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark  a  few  days  before?  We  should  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
second  alternative  is  the  true  one,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  on  the  same  evening  the 
German  Minister  granted  an  interview  to  a  Belgian  journalist,  in  which  (after 
speaking  of  the  affection  of  Germany  for  the  Belgian  nation)  he  said  that  "  though 
perhaps  your  neighbour's  roof  may  be  burning,  your  own  dwelling  will  remain 
unharmed."  But  it  may  not  be  impossible  that  such  an  assurance  only  meant  that 
"if  you  Belgians  remain  reasonable  and  yield  to  German  demands,  you  will  be 
quite  safe."  * 

Only  some  four  or  five  hours  after  Herr  von  Below  had  bidden  M.  Davignon  to 
feel  secure  in  German  goodwill,  even  though  no  public  assurances  were  given,  he 
sent  round  to  the  Belgian  Minister  to  ask  an  appointment  for  an  interview,  as  he 
had  a  new  and  important  communication  to  make.  This  communication  was  nothing 
else  than  the  famous  German  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
the  documents  connected  with  the  outbreak  of  war.  Presumably  it  had  reached 
the  \iands  of  Herr  von  Below  between  the  mid-day  hour  when  he  had  last  spoken  to 

*  "  Douze  Jours,"  p.  52;>. 
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M.  Davignon  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.      The  Belgian  Minister  appointed 
seven  o'clock  for  the  meeting,  and  was  presented  with  the  subjoined  declaration:— 

"Imperial  German  Legation  in  Belgium. — Brussels,  August  2,  1914. 

"  (Translation.) 

(Tres  Coiifidentiel.)  '  ,(.V«7.  Confidential.) 

Der  Kaiserlichen  Regierung  liegen  Reliable  uiiormation  has  been  re- 

zuverlassige  Nachrichten  vor  iiber  den  'eived  by  tne  German  Government  to 

beabsichtigten  Aufmarsch  franzosisch-  tne  efiect  tnat  -trench  forces  intend  to 

er  Streitkrafte   an   der   Maas-Strecke  march  on  the  line  of  the   Meuse  by 

Givet-Namur.        Sie    lassen      keinen  ^ivet  and  Namur.     This  information 

Zweifel     iiber     die     Absicht     Frank-  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 

reichs,  durch  belgisches  Gebiet  gegen  France  to  march  through  Belgian  ter- 

Deutschland  vorzugehen.  ritpry  against  Germany. 

'  Die  Kaiser  liche  Regierung  kann  '  The  German  Government  cannot 
sich  der  Besorgniss  nicht  erwehren,  but  fear  that  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the 
dass  Belgien,  trotz  besten  Willens,  utmost  goodwill,  will  be  unable,  with- 
nicht  im  Stande  sein  wird,  ohne  Hiilfe  out  assistance,  to  repel  so  considerable 
einen  franzosischen  Vormarsch  mit  so  a  French  invasion  with  sufficient  pros- 
grosser  Aussicht  auf  Erfolg  abzuwehr-  pect  of  success  to  afford  an  adequate 
en,  dass  darin  eine  ausreichende  guarantee  against  danger  to  Ger- 
Sicherheit  gegen  die  Bedrohung  many.  It  is  essential  for  the  self- 
Deutschlands  gefunden  werden  kann.  defence  of  Germany  that  she  should 
Es  ist  ein  Gebot  der  Selbsterhaltung  anticipate  any  such  hostile  attack, 
fur  Deutschland,  dem  feindlichen  An-  The  German  Government  would,  how- 
griff  zuvorzukommen.  Mit  dem  gros-  ever,  feel  the  deepest  regret  if  Belgium 
sten  Bedauern  wiirde  es  daher  die  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
deutsche  Regierung  erfiillen,  wenn  herself  the  fact  that  the  measures  of 
Belgien  einen  Akt  der  Feindseligkeit  Germany's  opponents  force  Germany, 
gegen  sich  darin  erblicken  wiirde,  for  her  own  protection,  to  enter  Bel- 
dass  die  Massnahmen  seiner  Gegner  gian  territory. 
Deutschland  zwingen,  zur  Gegenwehr 
auch  seinerseits  belgisches  Gebiet  zu 
betreten .  ; 

"  Urn     jede     Missdeutung     auszu-  '  In  order  to  exclude  any  possibility 

schliessen,     erklart     die     Kaiserliche  of     misunderstanding     the      German 

Regierung  das  Folgende.  Government  make  the  following  decla- 
ration : — 

"  1.       Deutschland         beabsichtigt  "  1.  Germany  has  in  view  no  act  of 

keinerlei   Feindseligkeiten  gegen  Bel-  hostility  against    Belgium.       In    the 

gien.      1st  Belgien  gewillt,  in  dem  be-  event  of  Belgium  being  prepared  in  the 

vorstehenden  Kriege,  Deutschland  ge-  coming  war  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 

geniiber  eine  wohlwollende  Neutralitat  benevolent    neutrality    towards     Ger- 

einzunehmen,   so  verpflichtet  sich  die  many,  the  German  Government  bind 

deutsche  Regierung,    beim    Friedens-  themselves,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 

schluss  Besitzstand  und  Unabhangig-  to  guarantee  the  possessions  and  inde- 

keit  des  Konigreichs   in   vollem    Um-  pendence  of  the  Belgian  kingdom   in 

fang  zu  garantieren.  full. 

"2.  Deutschland  verpflichtet  sich  «  2.  Germany     undertakes,     under 

unter      obiger     Voraussetzung,      das  the     above-mentioned     condition,     to 

Gebiet    des    Konigreichs    wieder    zu  evacuate  Belgian  territory  on  the  con- 

raumen,  sobald  der  Friede  geschlossen  elusion  of  peace, 
ist. 

"3.  Bei     einer     freundschaftlicher  "3.  if  Belgium    adopts    a  friendly 

Haltung     Belgiens     ist     Deutschland  attitude,  Germany  is  prepared,  in  co- 

bereit,     im    Einvernehmen    mit    den  operation  with  the  Belgian  /author i- 

Koniglich    Belgischen    Behorden    alle  ties,  to  purchase  all  necessaries  for  her 

Bedurfnisse     seiner     Truppen     gegen  troops  against  a  cash  payment,  and  to 

Barzahlung     seiner     Truppen     gegen  pay  an  indemnity  for  any  damage  that 

Schaden  zu  ersetzen,  der  etwa  durch  may  have  been'  caused    by    German 

deutsche  Truppen  verursacht  werden  troops, 
konnte. 

"4.  Sollte    Belgien   den   deutschen  "4.  Should    Belgium    oppose    the 
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Truppen   feindlich     entgegen     treten,  German    troops,    and    in    particular 

insbesondere  ihrem     vorgehen    durch  should  she  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 

Widerstand   der   Maas-Befestigungen  of  their  march  by  a  resistance  of  the 

oder  durch   Zerstorungen   von  Eisen-  fortresses  on  the  Meuse,  or  by  destroy- 

bahnen,  Strassen,  Tunneln    oder   son-  ing  railways,   roads,  tunnels,  or  other 

stigen    Kunstbauten    Schwierigkeiten  similar  roads,  tunnels,  or -other  similar 

bereiten,     so    wird    Deutschland    zu  works,  Germany  will,    to   her.  regret, 

seinem  Bedauern  gezwungen  sein,  das  be  compelled  to  consider  Belgium  as 

Konigreich  als   Feind    zu  betrachten.  an  enemy. 
In    diesem  Falle   wiirde    Deutschland 

dem  Konigreich  gegeniiber  keine  '  In  this  event,  Germany  can  under- 
Verpflichtungen  iibernehman  konnen,  take  no  obligations  towards  Belgium, 
sondern  miisste  die  spatere  Regelung  but  the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  re- 
des Verhaltnisses  beider  Staaten  zu  lations  between  the  two  States  must  be 
einander  der  Entscheidung  der  left  to  the  decision  of  arms. 
Waffen  iiberlassen. 

"  Die  Kaiserliche    Regierung  giebt          '  The    German    Government,  how- 

sich    der    bestimmten    Hcffnung   hin,  ever,  entertain  the  distinct  hope  that 

dass  dieste  Eventualitat  n;icht  eintre-  this  eventuality  will  not  occur,   and 

ten,    und    dass    die    Kolnigliche   Bel-  that    the    Belgian    Government   will 

gische  Regierung  die  geeigneten  Mass-  know    how    to    take     the     necessary 

nahmen  zu  treffen  wissen  wird,  um  zu  measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 

verhinderen,  dass  Vorkommnisse,  wie  incidents  such  as  those  mentioned.  In 

die  vorstehend  erwahnten,  sich  ereig-  this  case  the  friendly  ties  which  bind 

nen .       In  diesem  Falle    wiirden    die  the  two  neighbouring  States  will  grow 

freundschaftlichen    Bande,     die  beide  stronger  and  more  enduring." 
Nachbarstaaten  verbinden,  eine   weit- 
ere  und  dauernde  Festigung  erfahren." 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  justification  whatever  is  offered  for  the  German  invasion 
of  Belgium,  save  the  statement  that  there  was  ' '  reliable  information  ' '  that  the 
French  intended  to  cross  the  frontier.  All  the  elaborately  constructed  excuses  that 
were  made  in  later  months  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  the  sole  cause  avowed  is 
the  alleged  French  plan.  The  German  Chancellor  when,  two  days  later,  he  made 
his  statement  in  the  Reichstag  to  the  effect  that  "  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  is  contrary  to  international  law,"  gave  no  other  excuse  for  it 
than  the  supposed  French  preparations.  The  best  comment  on  this  impudent 
declaration  is  that  it  was  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
mobilisation  arrangements  were  made  with  a  view  to  an  attack  on  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  region,  and  were  lamentably  deficient  in  precautions  for  safeguarding  the 
Belgian  front.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  when  the  German  armies  did  break 
in  upon  the  Meuse  line,  the  French  could  offer  no  proper  opposition  to  them,  even 
when  the  Belgians  had  gained  ten  days'  respite  by  their  gallant  defence  in  the 
region  of  Liege.  The  Germans,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  formally  excused  them- 
selves from  making  definite  promises  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality,  on  the  plea  that 
by  disavowing  military  intentions  on  this  point  they  would  leave  the  enemy  free  to 
concentrate  everything  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  theatre  of  operations.  Unhappily 
for  themselves,  the  French  General  Staff  had  so  far  misjudged  the  enemy's  intentions 
that  they  had  concentrated  everything  on  the  southern  lines.  An  army  for  Belgium 
was  only  produced  much  too  late,  and  at  the  cost  of  dislocating  all  other  arrange- 
ments. And  even  then  it  was  far  too  weak,  and  was  got  to  the  front  so  tardily  that 
it  was  not  in  time  to  save  the  Belgian  army  or  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  If 
France  had  contemplated  the  disloyal  action  attributed  to  her  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, she  would  have  had  an  adequate  force  ready  to  cross  the  Belgian  frontier 
without  delay.  There  was  no  such  force  in  existence,  as  the  progress  of  events 
showed.  The  German  plea  was  a  deliberate  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  original  German  mobilisation  plan  did  involve  an  invasion  of  Belgium, 
whatever  might  be  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  or  the  French  Governments;  for  on 
the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  three  army  corps  were  attacking  on  the  Liege 
forts,  and  within  a  week  twelve  were  over  the  Belgian  border.  This  enormous  con- 
centration of  force  on  a  narrow  front  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  out  in  so 
short  a  time,  unless  it  had  been  arranged  for  in  the  original  plans  of  the  Berlin 
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General  Staff.  It  could  not  have  been  improvised  in  such  strength  if  it  had  been  a 
sudden  move,  made  in  consequence  of  news  of  French  mobilisations  in  that  direction. 
A  futile  attempt  by  Herr  von  Below  to  bring  further  pressure  on  the  Belgian 
Ministry  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  is  perhaps  just  worth  mentioning.  He  called 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  saw  the  Secretary -General ;  the  Minister  was  invisible,  as 
he  was  sitting  at  the  Council  of  State,  discussing  the  official  reply  to  tjbie  ultimatum. 
The  interview  is  described  as  follows:— 

"Memorandum  of  an  interview  asked  for  at  1.30  A.M.  on  August  3;  by  Herr  von 

Below  Saleske,  German   Minister,   with   Baron   van  der   Elst,   Secretary 

General  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"At  1.30  A.M.  the  German  Minister  asked  to  see  Baron  van  der  Elst.  He 
told  him  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  Government  to  inform  the  Belgian 
Government  that  French  dirigibles  t^ad  thrown  bombs,  and  that  a  French 
cavalry  patrol  had  crossed  the  frontier  in  violation  of  international  law,  seeing 
that  war  had  not  been  declared. 

"  The  Secretary-General  asked  Herr  von  Below  where  these  incidents  had 
happened,  and  was  told  that  it  was  in  Germany.  Baron  van  der  Elst  then 
observed  that  in  that  case  he  could  not  understand  the  object  of  this  communica- 
tion. Herr  von  Below  stated  that  these  acts,  which  were  contrary  u>  inter- 
national law,  were  calculated  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  other  acts,  contrary 
to  international  law,  would  be  committed  by  France."* 

These  two  particular  lies  were  part  of  a  general  propaganda  of  false  stories  of 
French  violations  of  neutrality,  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  another  place,  t 
There  was  no  foundation  for  either  of  them,  and  they  were  discreetly  dropped  in 
later  statements  of  the  German  casus  belli  with  France,  although  they  occur  in  the 
original  document  declaring  war  on  that  country,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter. 

As  Baron  van  der  Elst  observed,  the  facts  (even  if  true)  had  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  Belgium.  It  was  not  alleged  that  her  territory  had  been  violated  by  the 
French.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  this  rather  pointless  call  of  the  German 
Minister  at  such  a  strange  hour'  may  have  been  inspired  merely  by  a  desire  to  fish 
for  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Belgian  Government  was  dealing  with 
the  ultimatum,  which  he  had  delivered  six  hours  before. 

The  Belgian  Cabinet,  absolutely  thunderstruck  by  the  sudden  blow,  which  had 
surpassed  their  worst  expectations,  held  a  long  sitting  the  moment  that  Herr  von 
Below 's  ultimatum  had  been  delivered.  There  was  much  discussion,  which  lasted 
far  into  the  night,  but  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  tenour  of  the  answer  that 
must  be  returned.  The  formal  reply  was  ready,  and  delivered  to  the  German 
Minster  by  seven  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  just  twelve  hours  after  the 
German  document  had  been  delivered.  It  ran  as  follows:— 

"Note  communicated  by  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs,  to 
Herr  von  Below  Saleske,  German  Minister. 

"Brussels,  August  3,  1914  (7  A.M.). 

'  The  German  Government  have  stated  in  their  note  of  the  2nd  August, 
1914,  that  according  to  reliable  information  French  forces  intended  to  march 
on  the  Meuse  via  Givet  and  Namur,  and  that  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the  besi 
intentions,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  repulse,  without  assistance,  an  advance 
of  French  troops. 

'  The  German  Government,  therefore,  considered  themselves  compelled  to 
anticipate  this  attack  and  to  violate  Belgian  territory.  In  these  circumstances, 
Germany  proposed  to  the  Belgian  Government  to  adopt  a  friendly  attitude 
towards  her,  and  undertook,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity of  the  kingdom  and  its  possessions  to  their  full  extent.  The  note  added 
that  if  Belgium  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  German  troops, 
Germany  would  be  compelled  to  consider  her  as  an  enemy,  and  to  leave  the 
ultimate  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two  States  to  the  decision  of 
arms. 

'  This  note  has  made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  upon  the  Belgian 
Government. 

*  Belgian  Grey  Book  No.  21. 

t  See  below  Chapter  XL,  pp.  113-114. 
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"The  intentions  attributed  to  France  by  Germany  are  in  contradiction 
to  the  formal  declarations  made  to  us  on  August  1,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Government. 

"Moreover,  if,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  Belgian  neutrality  should  be 
violated  by  France,  Belgium  intends  to  fulfil  her  international  obligations, 
and  the  Belgian  army  would  offer  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invader. 

'  The  treaties  of  1839,  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  1870,  vouch  for  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers 
and  notably  of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"Belgium  has  always  been  faithful  to  her  international  obligations,  she 
has  carried  out  her  duties  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  impartiality,  and  she  has  left 
nothing  undone  to  maintain  and  enforce  respect  for  her  neutrality. 

"  The  attack  upon  her  independence  with  which  the  German  Government 
threaten  her  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of  inter  national  law.  No  strategic 
interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law. 

'  The  Belgian  Government,  if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted 
to  them,  would  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  betray  their  duty  towards 
Europe. 

"  Conscious  of  the  part  which  Belgium  has  played  for  more  than  eighty 

years  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  they  refuse  to  believe  that  the  independence 

.  of  Belgium  can  only  be  preserved  at  the  price  of  the  violation  of  her  neutrality. 

'  If  this  hope  is  disappointed  the  Belgian  Government  are  firmly  resolved 
to  repel,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  every  attack  upon  their  rights."* 

About  the  same  time  King  Albert  made  the  subjoined  appeal  to  the  King  of 
Great-  Britain,  asking  (it  will  be  observed)  for  diplomatic  assistance,  not  for 
military  aid.  The  Germans  were  not  yet  over  the  Belgian  frontier ;  conceivably  they 
might  hold  back,  if  assured  in  uncompromising  terms  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
meant  instant  war  with  England: — 

''His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  His  Majesty  King  George. 

"(Telegram.)  "Brussels,  August  3,  1914. 

"  Remembering  the  numerous  proofs  of  your  Majesty's  friendship  and  that 
of  your  predecessor,  and  the  friendly  attitude  of  England  in  1870,  and  the  proof 
of  friendship  you  have  just  given  us  again,  I  make  a  supreme  appeal  to  the 
diplomatic  intervention  of  your  Majesty's  Government  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  Belgium." 

It  was  presumably  for  much  the  same  reason  that  the  Belgian  Government  did 
not  ask  at  once  for  military  aid  from  France.  This  was  offered  promptly  and  on 
his  own  responsibility  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  Brussels,  M.  Klobukowski;  the 
reply  was  that  the  offer  was  most  gratefully  received,  and  might  be  accepted  if 
matters  developed  further,  but  that  for  the  moment  the  Belgian  Government  did 
not  yet  feel  that  it  was  time  to  make  the  supreme  appeal  to  the  Guaranteeing  Powers. 
It  was,  indeed,  only  twenty-four  hours  later  when  the  German  had  actually 
crossed  the  frontier,  that  the  formal  demand  for  assistance  was  made.  The  incident 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  short  telegram  of  the  French  Minister  to  his  chief  at 
Paris  :— 

"  M.  Klobukowski,  French  Minister  at  Brussels,  to  M.  Rene  Viviani,  President 
of  the  Council,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Brussels,  August  3,  1914. 

"  To  the  assurance  which  I  gave  him  that  if  Belgium  appealed  to  the 
guarantee  of  the  Powers  against  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  Germany, 
France  would  at  once  respond  to  her  appeal,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
answered: 

"'It  is  with  great  sincerity  that  we  thank  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  for-  the  support  which  it  would  eventually  be  able  to  offer  us,  but 
under  present  conditions  we  do  not  appeal  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers. 
At  a  later  date  the  Government  of  the  King  will  weigh  the  measures  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take.'  "t 

t*  Belgian  Grey  Book  note. 

f  French  Yellow  Book,  No.  142. 
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The  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  German  ultimatum  from  the  British  Minister 
at  Brussels  had  been  preceded  by  the  arrival  in  London  of  another  telegram,  to  the 
effect  that  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  had  already  been 
violated  by  the  Germans,  some  twelve  hours  before  Herr  von  Below  had  served  his 
astonishing  notice  upon  M.  Davignon.  It  ran  as  follows:— 

"  The  Minister  of  State,  Luxemburg,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

August  2,  1914,  8  A.M. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  your  Excellency's  notice  the  following  facts: 
"  On  Sunday,  the  2nd  August,  very  early,  the  German  troops,  according  to 
the  information  which  has  up  to  now  reached  the  Grand  Ducal  Government, 
penetrated  into  Luxemburg  territory  by  the  bridges  of  Wasserbillig  and 
Remich,  and  proceeded  particularly  towards  the  south  and  in  the  direction 
of  Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  A  certain  number  of 
armoured  trains,  with  troops  and  ammunition,  have  been  sent  along  the  railway 
line  from  Wasserbillig  to  Luxemburg,  where  their  arrival  is  expected.  These 
occurrences  constitute  acts  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  as  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867.  The 
Luxemburg  Government  have  not  failed  to  address  an  energetic  protest  against 
this  aggression  to  the  representatives  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  at 
Luxemburg.  An  identical  protest  will  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Berlin." 

On  the  unlucky  little  State  of  Luxemburg  the  German  Government  had  not 
even  served  an  ultimatum.  Without  any  notice  given  whatever,  the  German  troops 
from  Trier  had  simply  crossed  the  frontier  and  occupied  the  bridges ;  there  was  not 
even  the  opportunity  of  tearing  up  the  railway  line  in  order  GO  prevent  its  use.  An 
armoured  train  carrying  troops  of  the  29th  Regiment  reached  Luxemburg  Station 
before  11  o'clock;  other  troops  moving  by  the  roads  occupied  all  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Duchy  during  the  morning. 

The  occupation  was  already  in  progress  when  the  following  despatch  was  de- 
livered to  M.  Eyschen,  the  Luxemburg  Minister  of  State:— 

"  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Minister  of  State  of  the  Grand  Duchy 

of  Luxemburg. 

Berlin,  August  2,  1914. 

"  Military  measures,  we  much  regret  to  say,  have  become  inevitable,  because 
we  have  trustworthy  information  to  the  effect  that  French  forces  are  marching 
on  Luxemburg.  We  have  to  take  measures  for  the  security  of  our  army  and  the 
protection  of  the  railways.  No  hostile  action  against  Luxemburg  is  in  any 
way  contemplated  by  us.  As  the  danger  was  pressing,  we  had  unfortunately 
no  time  to  make  previous  arrangements  with  the  Luxemburg  Government.  The 
Imperial  Government  guarantees  to  Luxemburg  full  compensation  for  any 
damage  that  may  be  caused  by  us." 

It  will  be  noted  that  "trustworthy  information"  as  to  a  projected  French 
invasion  was  the  only  reason  vouchsafed  to  M.  Eyschen  in  this  somewhat  tardy 
despatch.  The  phrase  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Herr  von  Below  at 
Brussels.  But  the  officer  commanding  the  VIII.  Corps,  whose  troops  were  the  van- 
guard of  the  German  advance,  went  beyond  the  diplomat  at  Berlin  by  posting  all 
over  the  city  the  following  proclamation  in  the  French  language  immediately  after 
his  arrival : — 

"  All  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
to  preserve  peace  have  failed. 

"  France,  having  violated  neutrality,  has  commenced  hostilities — as  has 
been  proved  without  the  least  doubt — on  Luxemburg  soil  against  the  German 
troops.  In  face  of  this  urgent  necessity,  His  Majesty  has  directed  German 
troops  also  to  enter  Luxemburg,  and  the  VIII.  Corps  first  of  all. 

;{ I  rely  upon  the  justice  of  the  people  of  Luxemburg  to  convince  them 
that  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  entry  of  his  troops  into  Luxemburg  only  in 
obedience  to  imperious  necessity,  and  under  the  compulsion  of  the  violation  by 
France  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg. 

"  TULFF  VON  TSCHEPPE  UND  WEIDENBACH." 
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This  is  a  most  self -exposing  document.  How  could  the  French,  if  they  had 
wickedly  entered  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  have  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  German  troops  on  Luxemburg  soil  unless  the  Germans  were  on  that 
soil  already?  And  when  did  the  violation  of  the  Grand  Ducal  soil  by  the  French 
take  place  ?  Obviously  not  later  than  the  1st  August,  since  the  posters  bearing  the 
proclamation  were  posted  up  in  Luxemburg  city  by  noon  on  the  2nd.  They  must 
have  taken  some  hours  to  print  and  to  bring  in  by  rail  to  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy.  But  the  Berlin  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphing  on  the  2nd  to  M. 
Eyschen,  makes  no  pretence  that  any  French  violation  of  territory  had  taken  place, 
which  he  must  have  known  of,  supposing  that  it  had  happened  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  He  only  alleged  evil  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

The  Luxemburg  Minister  of  State  thought  it  worth  while  to  contradict  formally 
the  lying  proclamation  of  General  von  Tulff,  and  had  the  courage  to  despatch  to 
Berlin  the  following  telegram  within  a  few  hours  of  the  entry  of  the  German 
troops  :— 

:{  The  Minister  of  State  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Luxemburg,  August  2,  1914. 

"  At  this  moment  a  proclamation  is  being  distributed  through  the  city  of 
Luxemburg,  signed  by  the  General  commanding  the  VIII  Army  Corps,  con- 
taining these  words,  '  France  having  violated  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  has 
commenced  hostilities — as  has  been  proved  without  the  least  doubt — on  Luxem- 
burg soil  against  the  German  troops.  In  face  of  this  urgent  necessity  his 
Majesty  has  directed  German  troops  also  to  enter  Luxemburg,  and  the  VIII 
Corps  first  of  all.' 

"  This  statement  rests  on  an  error.  No  French  soldier  has  been  on  Luxem- 
berg  soil,  and  nothing  has  happened  to  make  us  suppose  that  France  menaces 
our  neutrality. 

"  On  the  contrary,  during  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  1st  August,  the 
railway  lines  were  pulled  up  on  the  French  frontier,  near  Mont-St. -Martin 
and  Longwy,  which  proved  that  by  that  hour  there  cannot  have  been  any 
intention  of  advancing  into  Luxemburg  by  railway. 

(Signed)        "EYSCHEN." 

The  neutral  position  of  Luxemburg  differed  in  some  technical' points  from  that 
of  Belgium.  At  the  partition  of  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
took  place  after  the  Belgian  revolt  of  1830,  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  had  been  split 
into  two  parts.  The  western  and  larger  share  became  a  Belgian  province,  the 
eastern  and  smaller  share  was  left  to  the  King  of  Holland,  but  as  a  personal  posses- 
sion held  by  Orange-Nassau  rules  of  inheritance,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dutch  kingdom.  It  sent  no  deputies  to  the  Dutch  Parliament,  and  was  ruled  under 
William  II  and  William  III  by  a  local  government  of  its  own.  It  was  held  to  be  a 
State  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  as  it  existed  from  1815  to  1866,  and  its  capital 
for  many  years  had  a  garrison  of  troops  of  the  "Bund,"  while  no  Luxemburg 
national  forces  were  allowed  to  exist. 

When  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  broken  up  by  Bismark  after  the  Prus- 
sian victories  of  1866,  the  position  of  Luxemburg  became  a  difficult  one.  Napoleon 
III,  anxious  for  "compensations  "  somewhere,  to  save  his  prestige,  showed  distinct 
signs  of  intending  to  encroach  on  the  Grand  Duchy.  Prussia  naturally  objected, 
and  war  seemed  probable.  That  it  did  not  break  out  was  due  to  a  compromise 
formulated  in  the  London  Conference  of  1867.  By  this,  Grand-Ducal  Luxemburg 
was  made  a  neutral  State  "  guaranteed  by  the  Powers,"  and  the  German  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  its  capital,  whose  enceinte  and  forts  were  demolished.  There 
was  no  individual  signed  guarantee  by  each  Power,  Great  Britain  in  particular  had 
refused  to  sign  anything  of  the  kind ;  Lord  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley) ,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  short-lived  Disraeli  Ministry  then  in  power,  had  definitely  refused 
to  commit  his  country  to  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  a  remote,  non-maritime,  and 
insignificant  State.  Nevertheless,  a  general  pledge  to  treat  Luxemburg  as  a  neutral 
region  was  undertaken  by  all  parties,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  within  the  limits  determined  by  the  act 
annexed  to  the  treaties  of  the  19th  April,  1839,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Courts 
of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  shall  henceforward  be 
a  permanently  neutral  State,  It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  this  same  neutrality 
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towards  all  the  other  States.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  to 
respect  the  principle  of  neutrality  provided  for  in  the  present  article.  This 
principle  is  and  remains  under  the  sanction  of  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
Powers  signatory  in  the  present  treaty,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  which  is 
itself  a  neutral  State." 

When  King  William  III  died  in  1890,  the  personal  union  between  Holland  and 
Luxemburg  ceased,  the  Dutch  Constitution  allowing  his  daughter,  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina,  to  succeed,  while  the  Grand-Duchy,  under  Orange-Nassau  family  rules,  went 
to  the  late  King's  very  remote  cousin,  the  ex-Duke  of  Nassau.  By  1912  the  latter 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  then  by  his  eldest  granddaughter,  the  present 
Grand-Duchess.  Thus  there  was  no  longer  any  connection  between  Holland  and 
Luxemburg,  and  the  former  was  unaffected  by  the  German  violation  of  neutrality. 
Luxemburg  stood  by  itself,  guaranteed  by  the  written  word  of  the  treaty  of  London 
alone,  and  without  a  fortress,  an  army,  or  even  a  single  cannon. 

All  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  protests  when  the  German  troops  flooded 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  without  notice  given  or  anv  Dlansible  excuse.  The  Grand 
Duchess  wrote  a  formal  protest  and  demand  for  explanations  to  the  Kaiser.  The 
Minister,  M.  Eyschen,  sent  a  similar  document  to  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  addition  to  the  telegram  cited  above,  denying  that  there  had  been  any 
violation  of  neutrality  by  the  French.  They  could  do  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  British  Declaration  of  War  on  Germany,  August  4,  1914. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd  August  the  Belgian 
Government  had  returned  an  uncompromising  refusal  to  the  German  Note  of  the 
previous  night,  which  demanded  a  free  passage  across  Belgium  for  the  armies  of 
the  Kaiser.  Much  at  the  same  hour  King  Albert  made  that  formal  appeal  to  King 
George  V,  demanding  diplomatic  intervention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
protection  of  Belgium,  which  has  been  already  quoted.  With  the  news  as  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Luxemburg  already  to  hand,  the  British  Government  could  have  little  doubt 
that  a  violation  of  the  soil  of  Belgium  was  about  to  take  place.  It  had  already  been 
hinted  at  in  the  ominous  interview  between  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  the  29th  July,  which  had  drawn  such-  indignant  comment 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  that  interview  that  the 
British  Government  had,  on  the  31,st  July,  addressed  the  formal  demand  to  France 
and  Germany,  requesting  them  to  state  definitely  that  they  intended  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  To  this  demand  the  French  Government  had  made  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  reply,  while  the  German  Secretary  of  State  had  made  a  dilatory 
answer,  refusing  any  immediate  assurances.  t;  A  reply  might  disclose  a  certain 
amount  of  the  German  plan  of  campaign  in  the  event  of  war,  and  he  was  doubtful  if 
any  answer  at  all  would  be  given.  Moreover,  it  was  considered  that  certain  un- 
friendly acts  had  already  been  committed  by  Belgium,  e.g.,  a  consignment  of  corn  for 
Germany  had  been  placed  under  embargo."  The  urgent  telegrams  received  in 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August  only  showed  that  the  worst  suspicions  that 
might  have  been  drawn  from  German  utterances  of  the  29th  and  31st  of  July  were 
about  to  be  fulfilled. 

On  Saturday  the  1st  August  the  British  Cabinet  had  met,  not  only  to  discuss 
Consequences  of  the  German  Ultimatum  to  Russia,  which  ran  out  on  that  day 
thp  ^  rf    7ihf  yeiy  unfatisfactory  reply  that  had  been  made  from  Berlin  as  to 
the  security  of  Belgian  neutrality.    The  latter  touched  British  interests  and  British 
pmic  L  much  more  nearly  than  the  former,  even  when  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war  were  taken  into  consideration     It  had 
been  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  still  hoped  so 
strongly  for  a  peaceful  issue  out  of  the  situation,  that  he  had  assured  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  that,  if  Germany  could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward,  which  made 
unS^htSr^^;^t-?a^ere  StAving  to  Preserve  Peace,  and  if  that  proposal  was 
more  to  f7  fi^  by  RuSSia  and  ?rance> then  Great  Britai*  would  "  have  nothing 
^nd  the  CnhT^t  ^  consef^fJnce^     «-«•,  would  remain  neutral.     It  is  clear  that  hi 
™p  of  thf    S«  *•    '  Upi,          \X?*  AuSust>  retained  some  hope  of  succeeding  with 
Great  Britain  tote-  Sfehffs'  ^ing  that  Germany  would  shrink  from  adding 
the  list  of  her  eneimes,   For,  as  Prince  Lichnowsky  had  been  warned 
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at  the  same  interview,  if  Germany  was  intransigent  and  unreasonable,  and  forced 
war  on  France,  "  we  should  be  drawn  in." 

By  the  1st  August  it  was  clear  that  Germany  had  pushed  matters  to  the  breaking- 
point,  though  it  was  yet  to  be  two  days  before  she  declared  war  on  France.  The 
French  Ambassador  had  put  the  definite  question  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  "  If  Germany 
attacks  France,  will  you  help  her  ? '  The  answer  was  that:  "So  far  as  things  have 
gone  at  present,  we  could  not  take  any  engagement."  Up  to  the  present  moment,  as 
M.  Cambon  was  told,  the  Cabinet  did  not  feel,  and  public  opinion  did  not  feel,  that 
any  treaties  or  obligations  were  involved.  Further  developments  might  alter  the 
situation,  and  cause  Government  and  Parliament  to  take  the  view  that  intervention 
was  justified.  The  preservation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  might  be,  if  not  a 
decisive,  yet  an  important  factor  in  determining  their  attitude.  But  no  definite 
engagement  could  be  undertaken  at  the  present  moment.* 

These  were  the  words  of  the  31st  July.  By  the  morning  of  the  1st  August  the 
eminently  unsatisfactory  and  dilatory  answer  of  Berlin  with  regard  to  Belgian 
neutrality  was  to  hand.  The  Cabinet  discussed  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Prince  Lichnowsky  must  be  warned  that  here  lay  a  definite  cause  of  rupture,  unless 
some  pledge  was  promptly  given.  The  way  in  which  the  information  was  given  him 
appears  in  the  subjoined  despatch  of  Sir  Edward  Grey: — t 

"Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin. 

"  Sir,  Foreign  Office,  August  1,  1914. 

"I  told  the  German  Ambassador  to-day  that  the  reply  of  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
regret,  because  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  affected  feeling  in  this  country.  If 
Germany  could  see  her  way  to  give  the  same  assurance  as  that  which  had  been 
given  by  France,  it  would  materially  contribute  to  relieve  anxiety  and  tension 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
by  one  combatant,  while  the  other  respected  it,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
restrain  public  feeling  in  this  country.  I  said  that  we  had  been  discussing  this 
question  of  a  Cabinet  meeting,  and,  as  I  was  authorised  to  tell  him  this,  I 
gave  him  a  memorandum  of  it. 

"He  asked  me  whether,  if  Germany  gave  a  promise  not  to  violate  Belgian 
neutrality,  we  would  engage  to  remain  neutral. 

"  I  replied  that  I  could  not  say  that ;  our  hands  were  still  free,  and  we  were 
considering  what  our  attitude  should  be.  All  I  could  say  was  that  our  attitude 
would  be  determined  largely  by  public  opinion  here,  and  that  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  would  appeal  very  strongly  to  public  opinion  here.  I  did  not  think 
that  we  could  give  a  promise  of  neutrality  on  that  condition  alone. 

"  The  Ambassador  pressed  me  as  to  whether  I  could  not  formulate  conditions 
on  which  we  would  remain  neutral.  He  even  suggested  that  the  integrity  of 
France  and  her  colonies  might  be  guaranteed. 

"  I  said  that  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely  any  promise  to  remain  neutral 
on  similar  terms,  and)  I  could  only  say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"E.  GREY." 

It  is  probable  that  the  rather  surprising  questions  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
amounting  to  an  enquiry  whether  British  neutrality  could  be  secured  on  the  two  con 
ditions  that  (1)  Belgium  should  not  be  invaded,  and  (2)  That  the  territorial  integrity 
of  France  and  her  colonies  should  not  be  affected  by  the  event  of  the  war,  were  merely 
out  in  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government.  If  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  promised  that  Great  Britain  would  stand  out  of  the  war  on  such  conditions,  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  Berlin  would  have  granted  them.  All  the  -technical  military 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  had  already  been  made, 
and  only  some  twelve  hours  later  the  neutrality  of  the  latter  was  actually  violated — 
at  dawn  on  the  2nd  August.  But  if  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  shown  himself 
ready  to  pledge  his  Government  to  neutrality  when  these  questions  were  put,  it  would 
have  given  valuable  information  to  Germany  as  to  the  moral  of  Whitehall.  He 
showed  no  such  readiness,  and  his  attitude  was  stiff  ;  yet  it  seems  likelv  that  both 
Prince  Lichnowsky  and  his  masters  at  Berlin  thought  that  there  was  still  a  chance, 

•5B.D.C.  No.  119. 
t  B.D.C.  No.  123. 
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almost  a  probability,  that  the  Cabinet  would  flinch  at  the  last  moment,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  accomplished  fact  of  a  violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier. 

They  were,  of  course,  entirely  deceived  in  this  view.  The  news  of  the  invasion 
of  Luxemburg  was  received  in  London  before  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  morning 
of  4he  2nd  August,  and  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  along  with  the  most  un- 
satisfactory answer  received  from  Berlin  with  regard  to  Belgian  neutrality,  though 
the  actual  Ultimatum  was  not  to  be  delivered  at  Brussels  till  later  in  the  day.  But 
the  facts  visible  that  morning  induced  the  Cabinet  to  go  much  further  in  the  direction 
of  promising  aid  to  France  than  they  had  been  ready  to  go  before.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  not  definitely  settled  that  an  invasion  of  Belgium  involved  a  British  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Germany.  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  still  a  minority  in  the 
Cabinet  which  was  resisting  the  formulation  of  that  decision,  though  the  strength 
of  the  pacific  section  was  decreasing  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  two  days.  The 
result  of  the  Cabinet's  decision  was  as  follows:— 

"  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie,  British  Ambassador  at  Paris* 

"  (Telegraphic.)  Foreign  Office  August  2,  1914. 

"  After  the  Cabinet  this  morning  I  gave  M.  Cambon  the  following  memo- 
randum:— 

"  '  I  am  authorised  to  give  an  assurance  that,  if  the  German  fleet  comes 
into  the  Channel  or  through  the  North  Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations 
against  French  coasts  or  shipping,  the  British  fleet  will  give  all  the  protec- 
tion in  its  power. 

"  This  assurance  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  receiving  the  support  of  Parliament,  and  must  not  be  taken  as 
binding  His  Majesty's  Government  to  take  any  action  until  the  above  con- 
tingency of  action  by  the  German  fleet  takes  place.' 

'  I  pointed  out  that  we  had  very  large  questions  and  most  difficult  issues  to 
consider,and  that  Government  felt  that  they  could  not  bind  themselves  to  declare 
war  upon  Germany  necessarily,  if  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany 
to-morrow :  but  it  was  essential  to  the  French  Government,  whose  fleet  had  long 
been  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  know  how  to  make  their  dispositions 
with  their  north  coast  entirely  undefended.  We,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  them  this  assurance.  It  did  not  bind  iis  to  go  to  war  with  Germany 
unless  the  German  fleet  took  the  action  indicated,  but  it  did  give  a  security  to 
France  that  would  enable  her  to  settle  the  disposition  of  her  own  Mediterranean 
fleet. 

"  M.  Cambon  asked  me  about  the  violation  of  Luxemburg.  I  told  him  the 
doctrine  on  that  point  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Clarendon  in  1867. 
He  asked  me  what  we  should  say  about  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
I  said  that  was  a  much  more  important  matter ;  we  were  considering  what  state- 
ment we  should  make  in  Parliament  to-morrow — in  effect,  whether  we  should 
declare  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  to  be  a  casus  belli.  I  told  him  what  had 
been  said  to  the  German  Ambassador  on  this  point." 

The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  had  been  changed  by  the  moment  when  the  Cabinet 
met  again  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August,  for  by  that  time  the  Ultimatum  had 
been  delivered  at  Brussels  by  Herr  von  Below;  the  news  of  it  had  reached  London, 
and,  while  the  Cabinet  was  actually  sitting,  King  Albert's  personal  appeal  to  King 
George  for  assistance  had  come  to  hand.  It  is  known  that  even  then  a  small 
minority  of  the  Ministers  held  out  against  the  obvious  course  of  promising  immediate 
help  to  Belgium,  and  warning  Germany  that  invasion  meant  war.  They  were  told 
that  their  further  resistance  was  useless,  and  could  see  that  resignation  was  the  only 
course  left  them.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  formulated  in  the  subjoined  tele- 
gram to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  directing  him  to  make  a  peremptory 

protest  to  the  German  Government,  which  could  have  only  one  meaning: — 

~-f 

August  3,  1914, 
"Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  are  iiiiormed  that  the  German  Government 
have  delivered  to  the  Belgian  Government  a  Note  proposing  friendly  neutrality 
entailing  free  passage  through  Belgian  territory,  and  promising  to  maintain  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  kingdom  and  its  possessions  at  the  conclusion 

*  B.D.C.  No.  148. 
(924)  K 
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.of  peace,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy.     An 
answer  was  requested  within  twelve  hours. 

"  We  also  understand  that  Belgium  has  categorically  refused  this,  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are  bound  to  protest  against  this  violation  of 
a  treaty  to  which  Germany  is  a  party  in  common  with  themselves,  and  must  re- 
quest an  assurance  that  the  demand  made  upon  Belgium  will  not  be  proceeded 
with,  and  that  her  neutrality  will  be  respected  by  Germany.  You  should  ask  for 
an  immediate  reply."* 

To  ask  for  an  assurance  that  the  German  demand  made  at  Brussels  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  a  declaration  made  that  Belgian  neutrality  should  not  be  violated, 
was  to  require  Germany  to  give  up  the  scheme  on  which  the  whole  of  her  military 
policy  rested.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Berlin  could  consent  to  such  an 
immediate  and  ignominious  surrender  as  would  have  been  involved  by  giving  consent 
to  the  demand.  This  meaning  may  be  read  into  the  declaration  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  the  Belgian  Minister  in  London  immediately  after  the  Cabinet  Council  had 
broken  up  :— 

"  Count  de  Lalaing,  Belgian  Minister  in  London,  to  M.  Davignon,  Belgian 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.^ 

"  (Telegram.)  "  London,  August,  3,  1914. 

"  I  showed  your  telegram  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has  laid 
it  before  the  Cabinet.    The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  informed  me  that 
if  our  neutrality  is  violated,  it  means  war  with  Germany." 
In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  afternoon  Sir  Edward  justified  the 
pledge  to  France  with  regard  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  Channel,  restated  Great 
Britain's  obligations  to  Belgium,  and  announced  that  the  Cabinet  Jiad  just  decided 
to  mobilise  all  the  land  forces  of  the  Crown.    The  fleet  was  already  mobilised,  as  the 
crisis  in  Europe  had  begun  to  grow  more  threatening  just  when  it  had  been  about  to 
disperse  after  manoeuvres.     The  Admiralty  had  very  wisely  countermanded  the  de- 
mobilisation which  had  been  about  to  take  place,  and  for  some  days  the  navy  had 
been  awaiting  orders,  which  could  not  be  given  till  the  situation  on  the  Continent 
had  become  quite  clear  and  certain.    It  was  no  small  asset  to  know  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  be  taken  unawares  upon  the  seas,  however  the  course  of  events  might  shape 
itself. 

On  this  afternoon  the  German  Ambassador  took  the  somewhat  irregular  step  of 
issuing  a  communique  to  the  London  press,  with  the  intention  of  influencing  public 
opinion  in  a  pacific  direction.  This  move  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  com- 
munication to  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice,  concerning  the  alleged  peaceful  pressure  which  Berlin  was  said  to  be  bringing 
to  bear  upon  Vienna.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  infringe  upon  Belgian  sovereignty,  and  that  the  Belgian  North  Sea  ports 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  Germany,  unless  they  became  landing-places  for 
Germany's  enemies,  i.e.,  a  British  or  French  expeditionary  force. 

The  communique",  as  printed  in  the  "Times  "  of  the  4th  August,  ran: — 

"The  German  Embassy  in  London  authorised  yesterday  the  statement  that 
the  Ultimatum  to  Belgium  contained  a  declaration  that  if  for  strategical  reasons 
German  troops  should  march  through  Belgium,  this  should  not  be  considered  by 
the  Belgian  Government  in  any  way  as  a  warlike  measure  directed  against  them- 
selves. It  must  be  considered  only  as  a  necessity  imposed  by  French  initiative. 
In  the  event  of  German  troops  invading  the  country,  Belgian  territory  would  be 
safeguarded,  and  full  compensation  would  be  made  for  any  damage  done.  There 
was  no  intention  to  interfere  with  Belgian  sovereignty,  or  with  her  territory, 
unless  there  was  an  intention  of  using  any  of  the  Belgian  ports  for  warlike 
purposes." 

Whatever  the  intention  of  this  strange  communique*  may  have  been,  it  was 
decidedly  unwise  in  its  wording.  For  it  almost  took  for  granted  a  German  invasion 
of  Belgium,  and  it  obviously  threatened  that  the  Germans  would  seize  Ostend  if 
Great  Britain  showed  any  intention  of  resenting  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  its  actual  intention  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  supposed 

*  B.D.C.,  No.  153. 
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non-intervention  party  in  Great  Britain,  by  holding  out  the  inducement  that  the 
German  army  would  keep  away  from  the  coast  of  Belgium,  unless  it  were  provoked 
by  the  appgarunce.of  a  British  expeditionary  force.  The  move  had  little  effect,  as  by 
the  time  that  it  appeared  in  the  London  papers  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  British 
intervention  in  the  war  had  become  practically  certain. 

For,  acting  on  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  3rd,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had,  on  the  early  morning  of  the  4th  August,  sent  to  the  Belgian  Government  advice 
to  resist  by  force  any  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  had  pledged 
the  support  of  Great  Britain  for  such  resistance.  And  some  hours  before  the  telegram 
bearing  this  message  had  been  sent,  the  Germans  had  already  commenced  their  attack. 
Sir  Edward's  communication  ran  as  follows: — 

" Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Villiers,  British  Minister  at  Brussels* 

"  (Telegraphic.)  ''Foreign  Office,  August  4,  1914. 

"  You  should  inform  Belgian  Government  that  if  pressure  is  applied  to  them 
by  Germany  to  induce  them  to  depart  from  neutrality,  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment expect  that  they  will  resist  by  any  means  in  their  power,  and  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  support  them  in  offering  such  resistance,  and  that 
His  Majesty's  Government,  in  this  event,  are  prepared  to  join  Russia  and 
France,  if  desired,  in  offering  to  the  Belgian  Government  at  once  common  action 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  use  of  force  by  Germany  against  them,  and  a 
guarantee  to  maintain  their  independence  and  integrity  in  future  years." 

The  German  invasion  had  been  accompanied  by  a  declaration  by  the  German 
Minister  at  Brussels,  to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Belgians 
to  grant  a  free  passage,  the  German  armies  were  going  to  make  a  forcible  one.f 
Probably  before  this  declaration  had  been  delivered,  the  first  invading  detachment 
had  violated  the  Belgian  frontier  at  Gemmenich  near  Liege,  and  immediately  after 
the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  sent  Herr  von  Below-Saleske  his  passports 
and  desired  him  to  leave  at  once.  War  had,  therefore,  begun.:!:.  M.  Davignon  at  the 
same  time  communicated  to  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Ministers  at  Brussels 
the  statement  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  had  been  violated,  that  she  intended  -to 
defend  herself,  and  that  she  appealed  to  the  Guaranteeing  Powers  to  lend  her 
assistance.  The  text  of  the  document  ran  as  follows  : — -. 

"  M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  British,  French,  and 

Russian  Ministers  at  Brussels. 
"  Sir,  "  Brussels,  August  4,  1914. 

'  The  Belgian  Government  regret  to  have  to  announce  to  Your  Excellency 
that  this  morning  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  entered  Belgian  territory  in 
violation,  of  treaty  engagements. 

;'  The  Belgian  Government  are  firmly  determined  to  resist  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power. 

'  Belgium  appeals  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  co-operate  as 
Guaranteeing  Powers  in  the  defence  of  her  territory. 

'  There  should  be  concerted  and  joint  action,  to  oppose  the  forcible  measures 
taken  by  Germany  against  Belgium,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guarantee  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Belgium. 

"  Belgium  is  happy  to  be  able  to  declare  that  she  will  undertake  the  defence 
of  her  fortified  places.'' 

Meanwhile,  the  centre  of  interest  shifts  to  Berlin.  On  receiving,  early  on  the 
4th,  the  message  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  which  directed  him  to  protest  against 
German  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  to  demand  that  it  should  not  take  place,  § 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  carried  out  his  directions.  The  story  can  best  be 
told  in  his  own  lucid  and  sincere  despatch.  It  is  a  lengthy  document,  but  one  of  such 
primary  importance  that  it  must  be  quoted  at  full  length:— 

"  Sir, 

1  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  of  the  4th 
instant,  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  that  afternoon  and  enquired,  in 

*  B.D.G.,  No.  155. 
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the  name  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  whether  the  Imperial  Government  would 
refrain  from  violating  Belgian  neutrality.  Herr  von  Jagow  at  once  replied  that 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  answer  must  be  '  No/  as,  in  consequence;  of  the 
German  troops  having  crossed  the  frontier  that  morning,  Belgian  neutrality  had 
been  already  violated.  Herr  von  Jagow  again  went  into  the  reasons  why  the 
Imperial  Government  had  been  obliged  to  take  this  step,  namely,  that  they  had 
;to  advance  into  France  by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way,  so  as  to1  be  able  to  get 
well  ahead  with  their  operations  and  endeavour  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as 
early  as  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  them,  as  if  they  had 
gone  by  the  more  southern  route  they  could  not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity 
of  roads  and  the  strength  of  the  fortresses,  to  have  got  through  without  formid- 
able opposition,  entailing  great  loss  of  time.  This  loss  of  time  would  have  meant 
time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  bringing  up  their  troops  to  the  German  frontier 
Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great  German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  troops.  I  pointed  out  to  Herr  von  Jagow  that  this  fait 
accompli  of  the  violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier  rendered,  as  he  would  readily 
understand,  the  situation  exceedingly  grave,  and  I  asked  him  whether  there  was 
not  still  time  to  draw  back  and  avoid  possible  consequences,  which  both  he  and  I 
would  deplore.  He  replied  that,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given  me,  it  was  now  im- 
possible for  them  to  draw  back." 

Here  ends  the  first  paragraph  of  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  long  despatch,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  the  protest  which  he  made  in  consequence  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
first  telegram.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  second  series  of  interviews  which 
resulted  from  the  more  drastic  orders  sent  to  him  from  London  at  a  later  hour.  Before 
passing  on  to  them  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Herr  von  Jagow  made  no  further 
pretence  of  Germany  having  been  forced  to  strike  early  because  of  a  projected  French 
offensive  through  Belgium.  He  simply  stated  the  military  view,  such  as  the  German 
General  Staff  might  have  done:  there  was  great  strategic  advantage  to  be  got  by 
attacking  France  through  Belgium,  and  not  on  the  well-guarded  frontier  from 
Verdun  to  Belfort.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  frank,  or  more  shameless,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  morals.  And  the  interview  ended  with  a  blunt  refusal 
to  postpone  or  'Countermand  the  invasion  of  Belgium — there  was  no  arguing  with  a 
fait  accompli. 

A  few  hours  later  Sir  Edward  Grey's  second  telegram  came  to  hand  This  was 
a  plain  order  to  serve  an  Ultimatum  upon  Germany.  Unless  the  German  Government 
gave  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  British  demand  for  the  observation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  within  twelve  hours,  the  Ambassador  was  to  ask  for  his  passports : — 

"Foreign  Office,  AuguW,  4,  1914. 

:'We  hear  that  Germany  has  addressed  a  Note  to  Belgian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stating  that  German  Government  will  be  compelled  to  carry  out, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  the  measures  considered  indispensable. 

'  We  are  also  informed  that  Belgian  territory  has  been  violated  at 
Gemmenich, 

"  In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  declined  to 
give  the  same  assurance  respecting  Belgium  as  France  gave  last  week  in  reply 
to  our  request  made  simultaneously  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  we  must  repeat  that 
request,  and  ask  that  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it,  and  to  my  telegram  of  this 
morning,  be  received  here  by  12  o'clock  to-night.  If  not,  you  are  instructed  to 
ask  for  your  passports,  and  to  say  that  His  Majesty's  Government  feel  bound  to 
take  all  steps  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  (the 
observance  of  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  is  as  much  a  party  as  ourselves." 

At  the  moment  when  this  despatch  reached  Berlin,  the  German  Chancellor  was 
occupied  in  delivering  to  the  Reichstag  his  historic  speech  of  the  4th  August, 
announcing  the  declaration  of  war  on  Russia  and  France,  and  setting  forth 
Germany's  justification.  It  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  its  main  thesis — 
that  the  war  had  been  forced  on  an  unwilling  Germany  by  the  secret  and  dis- 
loyal mobilisation  of  the  Russian  army.  On  that  version  of  the  matter  sufficient 
has  already  been  said.  But  the  sentences  that  rouse  most  astonishment  in  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  are  some  of  his  obiter  dicta.  The  statement  that  Germany  had  not 
called  up  a  single  reservist  before  the  31st  July  ("  wir  hatten  bisher  keinen  Reserve- 
mann  einberufen  "),  implying  that  the  army  did  not  begin  war  preparation  before 
that  date,  is  simply  astounding,  in  face  of  information  now  available.  More  so  is  the 
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insertion  in  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  lies  about  raids  by  French  airmen,  whose 
imaginary  nature  we  have  denunciated  elsewhere.  On  a  par  with  this  suggesiio  falsi 
is  the  equally  obvious  suppress™  veri  in  the  statement  that  French  soil  had  not  been 
violated  by  German  troops,  save  by  one  officer's  patrol  "  acting  against  express 
orders."  We  have  seen  that  in  not  one  but  five  cases,  all  resulting  in  casualties,  the 
German  cavalry  had  penetrated  many  miles  into  French  territory,  and  that  there  were 
many  other  minor  violations  of  the  frontier. 

But  the  crucial  phrases  in  the  Chancellor's  speech  are  those  in  which  he  owned 
to  deliberate  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  without  alleging 
any  other  justification  than  strategic  advantage.  The  pleas  advanced  later  about 
early  Belgian  intrigue  with  France  were  invented  ex  post  facto.  On  the  4th  August 
Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  advanced  only  the  brutal  truth:— 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  state  of  necessity  [notwehr],  and  necessity  [not] 
knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  have  already 
entered  Belgian  territory.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  breach  of  international  law.  .  .  . 
The  wrong — I  speak  openly — the  wrong  we  thereby  commit  we  will  try  to  make 
good  as  soon  as  our  military  aims  have  been  attained.  He  who  is  menaced  as  we 
are,  and  is  fighting  for  his  all  [sein  Hochstes]  can  only  consider  how  he  is  to 
hack  his  way  through  [sich  durchhauen]." 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  the  Chancellor  only  reported  that  he  had  just 
made  the  offer  that  as  long  as  she  remained  neutral,  the  German  fleet  would  not 
attack  the  northern  coast  of  France,  and  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium  would  not  be  impaired.  He  added  that  he  would  also  be  prepared 
to  promise  that  while  British  neutrality  continued,  Germany  would  take  no  warlike 
measures  against  French  commercial  shipping. 

This  was  a  large  bid.  Did  the  Chancellor  think  that  there  was  any  possibility 
of  its  achieving  its  purpose?  It  would  seem  unlikely,  considering  the  British  protest 
about  Belgium  filed  that  morning. 

Fresh  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  making  this  historical  speech,  the 
Chancellor  was  asked  to  receive  the  British  Ambassador.  The  resulting  interview 
must  be  given  in  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  own  words: — 

"  During  the  afternoon  I  received  your  further  telegram  of  the  4th  August, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  therein  contained,  I  again  proceeded 
to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  and  informed  the  Secretary  .of  State  that,  unless 
the  Imperial  Government  could  give  the  assurance  by  12  o'clock  that  night  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  with  their  violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
stop  their  advance,  I  had  been  instructed  to  demand  my  passports  and  inform 
the  Imperial  Government  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  have  to  take 
all  steps  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  observance 
of  a  treaty  to  which  Germany  was  as  much  a  party  as  themselves. 

"  Herr  von  Jagow  replied  that,  to  his  great  regret,  he  could  give  no  other 
answer  than  that  which  he  had  given  me  earlier  in  the  day,  namely »  that  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Imperial  troops 
should  advance  through  Belgium.  I  gave  his  Excellency  a  written  summary 
of  your  telegram  and,  pointing  out  that  you  had  mentioned  12  o'clock  as  the 
time  when  His  Majesty's  Government  would  expect  an  answer,  asked  him 
whether,  in  view  of  the  terrible  consequences  which  would  necessarily  ensue, 
it  were  not  possible  even  at  the  last  moment  that  their  answer  should  be  recon- 
sidered. He  replied  that  if  the  time  given  were  even  twenty-four  hours  or 
more,  his  answer  must  be  the  same.  I  said  that  in  that  case  I  should  have  to 
demand  my  passports.  This  interview  took  place  at  about  seven  o'clock.  In 
a  short  conversation  which  ensued  Herr  von  Jagow  expressed  his  poignant 
regret  at  the  crumbling  of  his  entire  policy  and  that  of  the  Chancellor,  which 
had  been  to  make  friends  with  Great  Britain,  and  then,  through  Great  Britain, 
to  get  closer  to  France.  I  said  that  this  sudden  end  to  my  work  in  Berlin 
was  to  me  also  a  matter  of  deep  regret  and  disappointment,  but  that  he  must 
understand  that  under  the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  our  engagements  His 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  possibly  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  had 
done. 

'  I  then  said  that  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  Chancellor,  as  it  might 
be,  perhaps,  the  last  time  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  He 
begged  me  to  do  so.  I  found  the  Chancellor  very  agitated.  His  Excellency  at 
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once  began  a  harangue,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes.  He  said  that 
the  step  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  was  terrible  to  a  degree;  just  for 
a  word — '  neutrality/  a  word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often  been  disregarded 
-just  for  a  scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred 
nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with  her  All  his  efforts 
in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this  last  terrible  step,  and  the 
policy  to  which,  as  I  knew,  he  had  devoted  himself  since  his  accession  to  office 
had  tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  What  we  had  don©  was  unthinkable; 
it  was  like  striking  a  man  from  behind  while  he  was  fighting  for  his  life  against 
two  assailants.  He  held  Great  Britain  responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events 
that  might  happen.  I  protested  strongly  against  that  statement,  and  said  that, 
in  the  same  way  as  he  and  Herr  von  Jagow  wished  me  to  understand  that  for 
strategical  reasons  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  advance 
through  Belgium  and  violate  the  latter 's  neutrality,  so  I  would  wish  him  to 
understand  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  '  life  and  death  '  for  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to  do  her 
utmost  to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if  attacked.  That  solemn  compact 
simply  had  to  be  kept,  or  what  confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements 
given  by  Great  Britain  in  the  future?  The  Chancellor  said,  '  But  at  what 
price  will  that  compact  have  been  kept1?  Has  the  British  Government  thought 
of  that?'  I  hinted  to  his  Excellency  as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear  of  conse- 
quences could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn  engagements, 
but  his  Excellency  was  so  excited,  so  evidently  overcome  by  the  news  of  our 
action,  and  so  little  disposed  to  hear  reason  that  I  refrained  from  adding  fuel 
to  the  flame  by  further  argument.  As  I  was  leaving  he  said  that  the  blow  of 
Great  Britain  joining  Germany's  enemies  was  all  the  greater  that  almost  up 
to  the  last  moment  he  and  his  Government  had  been  working  with  us  and 
supporting  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  Austria  and  Russia.  I  said 
that  this  was  part  oif  the  tragedy  which  saw  the  two  nations  fall  apart  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  relations  between  them  had  been  more  friendly  and 
cordial  than  they  had  been  for  years.  Unfortunately,  not  withstanding  our 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  Russia  and  Austria,  the  war  had  spread  and 
had  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which,  if  we  held  to  our  engage- 
ments, we  could  not  possibly  avoid,  and  which  unfortunately  entailed  our 
separation  from  our  late  fellow-workers.  He  would  readily  understand  that 
no  one  regretted  this  more  than  I. 

"  After  this  somewhat  painful  interview  I  returned  to  the  Embassy  and 
drew  up  a  telegraphic  report  of  what  had  passed.  This  telegram  was  handed 
in  at  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  a  little  before  9  P.M.  It  was  accepted  by 
that  office,  but  apparently  never  despatched.*" 

The  narrative  needs  little  comment,  and  speaks  for  itself.  The  only  problem 
that  arises  is  what  was  the  amount  of  sincerity  in  the  declarations  of  Herr  von 
Jagow  and  the  Chancellor.  When  the  former  expressed  "  the  poignant  regret  that 
he  felt  at  the  crumbling  away  of  his  entire  policy ' ' ;  when  the  latter  declared  that 
"  Great  Britain  was  going  to  attack  a  kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  be  friendly  with  her,"  was  there  any  real  feeling  of  regret  lurking  behind 
the  emotional  rhetoric?  To  this  we  may  reply  that  there  probably  was,  in  that  both 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  had  been  under  the  delusion  that  the  internal 
political  situation  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  traditional  love  of  peace  in  British 
Liberal  Cabinets,  would  have  kept  England  out  of  the  war.  Undoubtedly  they  had 
committed  a  gross  psychological  mistake,  and  had  taken  all  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
warnings  to  Prince  Lichnowsky  much  too  lightly.  It  was  quite  true  that  they  had 
wished  to  keep,  if  possible,  on  friendly  terms  with  England,  and  that  they  were 
distressed  at  seeing  the  failure  of  their  policy.  But  here  the  sincerity  ends — no 
one  can  doubt,  after  going  through  the  long  diplomatic  correspondence  which  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  that  Germany  had  intended  war  from  the  first, 
and  that  she  had  wrecked  time  after  time  Sir  Edward  Grey's  various  plans  for  a 
pacific  settlement.  She  had  not  intended  to  add  Great  Britain  to  her  enemies—- 
but  had  done  so  by  the  monstrous  character  of  her  last  moves. 

Hence  anger  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  own  diplomatic  policy  was  even  moie 
poignant  than  regret  in  the  harangue  of  twenty  minutes  which  the  Chancellor 
delivered  to  the  British  Ambassador.  And  in  the  moment  of  anger  the  true  men- 

*No  such  telegram  reached  the  Foreign  Office. 
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tality  of  the  man  stood  revealed.  He  could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet 
would  make  war  for  "a  scrap  of  paper,"  as  he  styled  it-ua  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,"  as  Sir  Edward  Goschen  preferred  to  call 
the  keeping  of  an  old  engagement.  To  break  a  treaty  pledging  the  national  honour 
seemed  a  natural  thing  to  him,  if  to  keep  it  involved  sacrifice  and  danger.  For 
even  more  self -revealing  than  the  unhappy  phrase  about  the.  "scrap  of  paper," 
which  has  added  a  new  phrase  to  the  collection  of  the  great  epigrams  of  history,  was 
the  Chancellor's  next  observation.  In  keeping  her  word  to  Belgium  had  Great 
Britain  counted  the  cost?  "  At  what  price  will  the  compact  have  been  kept?  Has 
the  British  Government  thought  of  that  ? '  The  plain  and  only  meaning  of  these 
two  questions  is  that  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  evidently  thought  that  a  plighted 
promise  need  not  be  kept,  if  the  engagement  involves  momentous  and  unpleasant 
consequences.  The  idea  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  honour  and  fidelity,  and  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  Chancellor  in  a  similar  case  would  have  advised 
Germany  to  repudiate  any  treaty  which  had  ceased  to  pay  from  the  material  point 
of  view.  Not  only  does  it  throw  the  most  unpleasant  light  upon  his  own  notions 
of  honour,  but  it  makes  the  commentator  ask  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  any 
permanent  settlement  with  a  nation  whose  leading  statesman  obviously  held  the 
view  that  any  treaty  was  only  to  be  kept  so  long  as  it  was  profitable  to  the  signatory 
parties.  We  have  the  immoral  thesis  that  pacts  are  only  binding  rebus  sic  staritibus, 
and  may  lose  their  sanctity  in  a  year  a,  month  or  a  day,  as  the  logical  result  of  this 
mental  attitude.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  hopeless  ^  why  sign  treaties  if  they 
become  "  scraps  of  paper ' '  the  moment  that  they  cease  to  be  profitable  to  all  the 
Powers  concerned? 

Sir  Edward  Goschen  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  "  fear  of  consequences  is  hardly 
an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn  engagements,"  but  evidently  talked  to  deaf  ears.  It 
was  useless  to  urge  such  a  consideration  on  a  man  who  was  using  such  absurd  taunts 
as  that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  was  "  to  strike  from  behind  a  man  fighting  for 
his  life  against  two  assailants  "  -^as  if  it  were  wrofng  for  a  third  party  to  assist  two 
others  already  endeavouring  to  stop  a  malefactor  or  a  madman.  The  notion  of 
"  fair  play  "  does  not  extend  to  the  regions  of  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the 
analogy  was  grotesque.  Still  more  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  argue  with  one 
who  was  capable  at  this  moment  of  repeating  the  statement  that  Germany  had  been 
till  the  last  moment  supporting  Great  Britain's,  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  What  that  "  support^ "  amounted  to.  hjas  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  above. 

When  Sir  Edward  Goschen  left  the  Chancellor's  room  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
the  war  about  to  begin  wa,s  obviously  to  be  a  world- war,  and  not  merely  a  continental 
'  struggle  between  the  four  original  opponents.  All  that  followed  at  Berlin  on  that 
evening  and  the  next  day  is  of  comparative  unimportance,  yet  should  be  recorded 
for  the  interesting  sidelights  that  it  throws  on  German  neutrality.  It  is  probable 
that  Herr  von  Zimmermann's  regrets  were  more  real  than  those  of  his  official 
superiors  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chancellor.  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  des- 
patch continues  as  follows:— 

"  At  about  9.30  P.M.  Herr  von  Zimmerman,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
came  to  see  me.  After  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  the  very  friendly  official 
and  personal  relations  between  us  were  about  to  cease,  he  asked  me  casually 
whether  a  demand  for  passports  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  I 
said  that  such  an  authority  on  international  law  as  he  was  known  to  be  must 
know  as  well  or  better  than  I  what  was  usual  in  such  cases.  I  added  that  there 
were  many  cases  where  diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken  off  and  neverthe- 
less, war  had  not  ensued;  but  that  in  this  case  he  would  have  seen  from  my 
instructions,  of  which  I  had  given  Herr  von  Jagow  a  written  summary,  that 
tiis  Majesty  s  Government  expected  an  answer  to  a  definite  question  by  twelve 
o  clock  that  night,  and  that  in  default  of  a  satisfactory  answer  they  would  be 
•Sel  *  J?  6  SUch  -SteP  as  their  engagements  required.  Herr  Zimmermann 
said  that  that  was,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war,  as  the  Imperial  Government 

ni"ht  n0t  P°SS         gl™  the  assurance  re(luired  eitner  that  night  or  any  other 

O 

bv  tLIl^^1?-meaTimei:1a^r  Herr  Zin\mermann  left  me,  a  flying  sheet  issued 

by  the     Belmer  Tageblatt,'   was  circulated  stating   that  Great  Britain  had 

sJared  war  against  Germany.     The  immediate  result  of  this  news  was  the 

c  an  exceedingly  excited  and  unruly  mob  before  His  Majesty'* 
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Embassy.  The  small  force  of  police  which  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  Embassy 
was  soon  overpowered,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mob  became  more  threatening. 
We  took  no  notice  of  this  demonstration  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to 'noise, 
but  when  the  crash  of  glass  and  the  landing  of  cobble  stones  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  we  were  all  sitting,  warned  us  that  the  situation  was  getting 
unpleasant,  I  telephoned  to  the  Foreign  Office  an  account  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. Herr  von  Jagow  at  once  informed  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  an  adequate 
force  of  mounted  police,  sent  with  great  promptness,  very  soon  clearea  the 
street.  From  that  moment  on  we  were  well  guarded,  and  no  more  direct 
unpleasantness  occurred. 

"  After  order  had  been  restored  Herr  von  Jagow  came  to  see  me  and 
expressed  his  most  heartfelt  regrets  at  what  had  occurred.  He  said  that*  the 
behaviour  of  his  countrymen  had  made  him  feel  more  ashamed  than  he  had 
words  to  express.  It  was  an  indelible  stain  on  the  reputation  of  Berlin.  He 
said  that  the  flying  sheet  circulated  in  the  streets  had  not  been  authorised  by 
the  Government;  in  fact,  the  Chancellor  had  asked  him  by  telephone  whether 
he  thought  that  such  a  statement  should  be  issued,  and  he  had  replied,  '  Cer- 
tainly not,  until  the  morning.'  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  decision  to  that 
effect  that  only  a  small  force  of  police  had  been  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Embassy,  as  he  had  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  large  force  would  inevitably 
attract  attention  and  perhaps  lead  to  disturbances.  It  was  the  'pestilential 
*'  Tageblat,"  '  which  had  somehow  got  hold  of  the  news,  that  had  upset  his 
calculations.  He  had  heard  rumours  that  the  inob  had  been  excited  to  violence 
by  gestures  made  and  missiles  thrown  from  the  Embassy,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
that  was  not  true  ( I  was  able  soon  to  assure  him  that  the  report  had  no  founda- 
tion whatever),  and  even  if  it  was,  it  was  no  excuse  for  the  disgraceful  scenes 
which  had  taken  place.  He  feared  that  I  would  take  home  with  me  a  sorry 
impression  of  Berlin  manners  in  moments  of  excitement.  In  fact,  no  apology 
could  have  been  more  full  and  complete. 

"  Oh  the  following  morning,  the  5th  August,  the  Emperor  sent  one  of  His 
Majesty's  aides-de-camp  to  me  with  the  following  message: — 

"  '  The  Emperor  has  charged  me  to  express  to  your  Excellency  his 
regret  for  the  occurrences  of  last  night,  but  to  tell  you  at  the  same  time 
that  you  will  gather  from  those  occurrences  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  his 
people  respecting  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  joining  with  other  nations 
against  her  old  allies  of  Waterloo.  His  Majesty  also  begs  that  you  will  tell 
the  King  that  he  has  been  proud  of  the  titles  of  British  Field-Marshal  and 
British  Admiral,  but  that  in  consequence  of  what  has  occurred  he  must 
now  at  once  divest  himself  of  those  titles.' 

"  I  would  add  that  the  above  message  lost  none  of  its  acerbity  by  the 
manner  of  its  delivery. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  received  all  through  this 
trying  time  nothing  but  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  Herr  von  Jagow  and  the 
officials  of  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office." 

Next  day  the  tedious  journey  of  the  Ambassador  and  his  staff  to  the  Dutch 
frontier  was  carried  out  without  insult  or  incident  of  any  kind.  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  was  more  lucky  than  his  colleague,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  whose  unpleasant 
experiences  may  be  read  at  length  in  the  French  Yellow  Book  of  1914.* 

Thus  the  tale  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  of  1914  comes  to  its  end.  It  has 
been  told  from  the  British  standpoint,  and  the  main  object  of  these  pages  is  to  set 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  development  of  the  situation  presented  itself  from  day 
to  day  to  the  eyes  of  those  responsible  for  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  That  their 
action  was  from  first  to  last  honest  and  straightforward,  that  the  war  was  inevitable 
from  the  first,  owing  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  German  military  party,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Four  years  and  four  months  have  now  passed,  and  the  makers 
of  that  war  are  at  last  receiving  their  reward. 

*  Document  No.  155. 

[THE  END.] 
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